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A COMPARISON OF “DREAMERS” AND “NONDREAMERS”: 
EYE MOVEMENTS, ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAMS, AND THE 
RECALL OF DREAMS! 


DONALD R. GOODENOUGH, ARTHUR SHAPIRO, MELVIN HOLDEN, anp 
LEONARD STEINSCHRIBER 


Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York 


HE experimental study of dream phe- 

nomena has been seriously handicapped 

by the lack of effective methods for de- 
termining when a sleeping person is dreaming. 
Recently, however, on the basis of an ex- 
tensive series of experiments (Aserinsky & 
Kleitman: 1953, 1955; Dement, 1955; Dement 
& Kleitman: 1955, 1957a, 1957b), Dement 
and Kleitman (1957b) concluded that this 
difficulty can be overcome by studying eye 
movements and brain waves during the 
course of sleep. 

The major findings of these studies were as 
follows: 

1. There are occasions during sleep when the 
usual slow drift of the eyes is replaced by rapid 
conjugate eye movements grossly indistinguish- 
able from the type of eye movements a sub- 
ject would have, for example, while awake and 
watching a play. 

2. These eye movements occur during light 
sleep as defined by electroencephalographic 
criteria (B or A- stages [Simon & Emmons, 
1956]). 

3. Periods of light sleep during which eye 
movements occur ranged from 3 to 50 min. 
in duration and tended to occur periodically 
throughout the course of natural sleep at 
intervals of 70 to 104 min. 

4. In about 80% of experimental awaken- 
ings from eye movement pericds, Ss reported 
that they had been dreaming, whereas such 
reports occurred in only about 7% of awaken- 
ings at other times. Furthermore, all Ss studied 
were found to have eye movement periods and 
were able to report the occurrence of dreams 
following most of the eye movement awaken- 
ings. 

1 The work was conducted under the auspices of the 
Psychology Laboratory, Department of Psychiatry. 
A. Shapiro is a member of the Department of Medicine. 

We are grateful to H. A. Witkin for his encourage- 
ment and advice and to Michael Tobin, who was 
primarily responsible for the design and construction 
of the noncommercial equipment used in this study. 
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5. The duration of an eye movement period 
preceding an experimental awakening was 
consistent with subjective estimates of the 
duration of the dream. 

6. The predominant direction of eye move- 
ments (i.e. vertical or horizontal) was related 
to the direction of movement in the visual 
imagery of the dream as recalied by the S. 

These findings are consistent with the 
proposition that dreams occur during eye 
movement periods. 

If this hypothesis is correct, Dement and 
Kleitman have discovered a powerful tool for 
the study of dreams, dreamers, and the process 
of dreaming. The difference between people 
who claim that they dream frequently and 
people who claim that they rarely or never 
dream is one of the many problems for which 
this tool provides a method of study. 

On the basis of clinical material, obser- 
vations of sleep talkers, and early studies of 
the recall of dreams following experimental 
awakenings (Ramsey, 1953), it has long been 
clear that many more dreams occur than are 
usually recalled the morning after. It often 
has been assumed that the difference between 
dreamers and nondreamers can be attributed 
to differences in the recall of dreams rather 
than to differences in frequency of dream 
occurrence. This study was designed to check 
on these hypotheses using the eye movement 
criteria developed by Dement and Kleitman. 
More specifically, habitual “dreamers” were 
compared with habitual “nondreamers” with 
respect to several characteristics of the eye 
movement periods as well as the ability to 
recall dreams following eye movement awaken- 
ings and awakenings from periods of ocular 
quiescence. The study also provides an op- 
portunity to repeat, in an independent labo- 
ratory, some of the observations of Dement 
and Kleitman, on types of Ss who should offer 
the most stringent test of the usefulness of the 
eye movement criteria. 
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METHOD 


Each of the 60 male college students, who were 
willing to participate in these studies as paid volunteers, 
filled out a questionnaire indicating how often they 
usually recalled dreams. From this number, eight Ss 
who stated that they recalled dreams almost every 
night (dreamers) and eight Ss who stated that they re- 
called dreams less than once a month (nondreamers) 
were selected for the laboratory study. 

Each of the 16 Ss slept for three nights in the labora- 
tory (not necessarily consecutively). Each S was 
scheduled to report to the laboratory one hour before 
his usual bedtime and was awakened for the last time 
in the morning at his usual hour for rising. The S was 
prepared and instructed during the hour before bed- 
time. He was told that he would be awakened by a bell; 
that he could turn off the bell by lifting a bedside 
phone from its cradle; and that he should report im- 
mediately whether or not he had been dreaming and 
the detailed content of any dream recalled. After 
practice in the procedure, the S was allowed to retire. 
Electro-oculograms and monopolar frontal, parietal 
and occipital EEGs were continuously recorded from 


the time the S first went to bed until the final 
awakening 
The procedures used by Kleitman and Dement 


(1955, 1957a, 1957b) were followed with few exceptions. 
Small silver cup electrodes filled with Cambridge 
Electrode Jelly were attached to the skin by applying 
U.S.P. collodion and drying with an air jet. Standard 
frontal, parietal and occipital EEG placements were 
used. In addition, electrodes were attached to each ear 
lobe to provide a neutral terminal, to the vertex, and 
to a point one cm. lateral to the outer canthus of each 
eye. The individual lead wires were tied together 
several inches above the vertex and then passed as a 
single cable to an electrode plug board lying on the 
floor alongside the bed. A shielded cable led from the 
plug board through the wall of the bedroom to an 
eight channel Grass EEG in an adjacent room in which 
the experimental equipment and £ were stationed. 
The S was grounded through the shield of the cable 
and the vertex electrode. Although the bedroom was 
not soundproof, an attempt was made to keep extrane- 
ous noise to a minimum. This attempt was only partially 
successful 

A recording of a loud bell played through a speaker 
in the bedroom was used as an awakening stimulus. 
When the S awoke, he answered the bedside phone, 
automatically terminated the stimulus, and gave his 
report. S could be questioned through an intercom 
system if the report was not sufficiently clear, but E 
tried not to communicate with S after an experimental 
awakening until the spontaneous report had been com- 
pleted. All conversation was tape recorded. 

An attempt was made to awaken each S during at 
least two eye movement periods and two periods of 
ocular quiescence per night in counterbalanced order. 
[wo additional awakenings were permitted at the 
discretion of E. However, it was not possible to follow 
these procedures at all times. In general, the second 
eye movement period of each night was not interrupted 
by an experimental awakening 
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Nearly all eye movement periods were allowed to 
continue for at least 5 min., but not longer than 15 
min., before an experimental awakening. Awakenings 
from periods of ocular quiescence always occurred at 
least 4 min. after the end of any preceding eye move- 
ment period. 

Criteria for identifying eye movements were identical 
to those used by Dement and Kleitman. For the pur- 
poses of this study, the duration of an eye movement 
period was measured from the beginning of the first 
eye movement of the period of light sleep to the last 
eye movement of the period or to the experimental 
awakening. 

EEG records were inspected and the stage of sleep 
predominating in each 10-minute period was _ charted. 
The times at which each eye movement period began 
and ended were also recorded. A separate index card 
was made out for each awakening and for each un- 
interrupted eye movement period, and the relevant 
data from the EEG record were noted on one side of 
the card. All data were rechecked twice and incom- 
plete or incorrectly conducted awakenings were dis- 
carded before listening to the tape recordings of the 
S’s report. 

The tape recordings were transcribed on the back 
of the appropriate cards. A “blind” classification of 
the dream reports was then conducted in terms of the 
following categories: 

D—A dream was recalled in some detail. 

ND—tThe S believed that he was definitely 
dreaming, but could recall no content. 

A—The S believed that he was awake. 

N—The S believed that he had been asleep but 
not dreaming. 

The final classification of each report was deter- 
mined by agreement between two judges. For purposes 
of subsequent analyses, reports in the D category were 
taken as evidence of the recall of a dream. Reports 
classified as ND, A, or N were counted as no dream 
recall. 

The percentage of the awakenings which led to the 
report of a dream was computed for each S under the 
various conditions of the experiment. All means (and 
tests of significance) to be reported are based on the 
percentage per S as a descriptive unit. For example, 
an S might recall a dream following 9 out of 10 eye 
movement awakenings. The S’s “score” under these 
conditions would then be 90%. The mean percentage 
of recall would be the mean of these scores for all Ss in 
the group.? 


RESULTS 
Distribution of Eye Movement Periods 


The eye movement periods were distributed 
throughout the night for both dreamers and 


? Dement and Kleitman report their data in terms 
of percentages, summing over all Ss before dividing 
the total N of awakenings leading to the report of a 
dream by the total N of awakenings. Since the total NV 
of awakenings varies from S to S in these studies the 
two methods need not lead to similar figures, but in 
our data they are almost identical. 
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TABLE 1 
RECALL OF DREAMS AS A FUNCTION OF TyPE OF DREAMER AND OcuLaAR ACTIVITY PRECEDING AWAKENING 
Dreamers Nondreamers 
Ty: . N of | N of | 
yee of Anchening Total N of Awakenings % Recallof | Total NW of Awakenings | % Recall of 
peatenions Leading to reams Aaschentons Leading to | Dreams 
7 & — ofa (Mean per S) 5 — ofa | (Mean per S) 
ream ream 
From eye movement 49 44 93 42 19 46 
periods 
From periods of ocular 56 27 53 43 7 17 
juiescence 


nondreamers in the same general pattern 
described by Dement and Kleitman. Every S 
had at least one eye movement period every 
night with one exception. (One S slept only 
one-half hour during one of his nights and had 
no eye movement period that night.) Further- 
more, dreamer and nondreamer groups did not 
differ significantly in the mean number of 
eye movement periods per hour asleep (Mann- 
Whitney U test*). The mean number was .6 
per hour for both groups, or one eye movement 
period every 100 min. of time asleep. (Time 
asleep was measured from the first appearance 
of sleep spindles in the EEG record to the 
final awakening.) 


Dream Recall 

Every S, even if he claimed that he had 
never dreamt before, was able to report at 
least one dream during the course of the 
study. In most cases these reports were given 
in great detail. 

For the entire group of 16 Ss there were a 
total of 211 awakenings. However, 21 of these 
were discarded because of accidents in pro- 
cedure. Of the remaining 190 awakenings, a 
mean of 70% of those during eye movement 
periods and 35% of those during ocular qui- 
escence led to the report of a dream (Table 1). 
This difference was highly significant (P < 
.001, one-tail sign test). 

The difference between awakenings from 
eye movement periods and awakenings from 
periods of ocular quiescence was large and 
significant within the dreamer group (P < 
01, one-tail sign test) and the nondreamer 
group as well (P < .05, one-tail sign test). All 

* Reference to the tests of significance used in this 
study can be found in Siegel (1956). 


but one S, a nondreamer, had a greater per- 
centage of recall following awakenings from 
eye movement periods. 

The dreamers had a significantly higher 
percentage of dream recall for both types of 
awakenings than the nondreamers (P < .02 
and .05, respectively, Mann-Whitney U 
test) (Table 1). The dreamers had a sur- 
prisingly high percentage of recall following 
awakenings from periods of ocular quiescence, 
but this fact does not necessarily mean that the 
eye movement criteria are invalid (see dis- 
cussion). 

In order to check on the possibility that these 
between-group differences might be a function 
of differences in time asleep, data on the 
duration of the sleep periods were examined. 
Table 2 shows that the dreamers tended to 
sleep longer per night than nondreamers. This 
difference was due to the fact that the dreamers 
usually fell asleep earlier. 

In order to determine whether the between- 
group differences in time asleep might account 
for the differences in dream recall, all awaken- 
ings during the last 58 min. of sleep each night 
were discarded for the Ss of the dreamer group 
and the data reanalyzed. This operation 
equalized the mean duration of the sleep 
period for the two groups. In all, 29 awakenings 
were affected, 9 eye movement awakenings 
and 20 awakenings from periods of ocular 
quiescence. The mean percentage of eye 
movement awakenings leading to the recall 
of a dream was not affected by the correction. 
The significance of the between-group differ- 
ences was unchanged. However, for the 
awakenings from periods of ocular quiescence 
the mean percentage leading to the recall of a 
dream fell from 53 to 34. The difference 
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TABLE 2 


SLEEP PERIOD AND RELATED DATA 


DURATION OF THE 


Duration of 
Sleep Period 
Mean/Night 


Time First 
Asleep Mean 


Time to 
Bed Mean 


Subjects Hrs Min Hr. A.M 


Hr. A.M 


Dreamers 1:08 
Nondreamers 2:02 
Difference : : :54* 


between dreamers and nondreamers in dream 
recall following such awakenings was no longer 
signiiicant. 

Che sharp drop in percentage of recall by 
dreamers following awakenings from periods of 
ocular quiescence, obtained by discarding data 
from the last 58 min. of each night of sleep, 
suggested that dream recall might be less likely 
in the early hours of sleep. Awakenings during 
the first four hours of sleep were compared 
with awakenings after the end of the fourth 
hour to test this hypothesis. This division of 
the sleep period resulted in an approximately 
equal number of awakenings in the two time 
intervals 

For awakenings from periods of ocular 
quiescence in the nondreamer group and eye 
movement awakenings in the dreamer group, 
too few responses differed from the prevailing 
trend to warrant statistical analysis. In the 
dreamer group, where a mean of 53% of the 
awakenings from periods of ocular quiescence 
led to the recall of a dream, an analysis was 
carried out. Six awake nings which followed an 
eye movement period by less than 10 min. 
were not included in this analysis since previous 
work had suggested that dream recall is 
frequent following such awakenings (Dement 
& Kleitman, 1957b). For periods of ocular 
quiescence, a mean of 17% of the awakenings 
in the early hours of sleep and 67% of the 
awakenings in the latter part of the sleep 
period led to dream recall (P < .05, two-tail 
sign test). A similar analysis was carried out 
for the eye movement awakenings of non- 
46% led to the recall of a 
difference in dream 


dreamers where 
dream. No significant 
recall between early and late. sleep periods 
was found. 

recall movement 


Dream following eye 
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awakenings does not seem to be a function of 
the time at which the awakening occurs, but 
dream recall following awakenings from 
periods of ocular quiescence is more frequent 
in the last half of the sleep period. 

EEG Patterns During Eye Movement Periods 

Eye movement periods were classified ac- 
cording to the prevailing EEG pattern during 
which they occurred. The sleep stages de- 
scribed by Simon and Emmons (1956) were 
used for this classification. 

No rapid conjugate eye movements were 
observed during EEGs representing deep 
stages of sleep (C, D, E), although a few low- 
voltage sleep spindles occurred in some of the 
eye movement periods. Eye movement periods 
did occur during the light sleep EEGs which 
could be classified as A- or B. In order to 
describe more precisely the EEG records 
during light sleep, the following procedure 
was adopted: (a) Each 20-sec. interval during 
an eye movement period was inspected; (6) 
The interval was given an A- classification if 
any alpha bursts were seen; (c) The prevailing 
sleep stage was taken as A- if more than 50% 
of these intervals were placed in the A- class. 
In almost all of the eye movement periods 
more than 75% or less than 25% of the 20-sec. 
intervals contained A- bursts. The method of 
classification thus seemed to reveal a major 
division in the data. 

There seemed to be two distinct types of 
people among the Ss with regard to the stage 
of sleep during which eye movements oc- 
curred. For some Ss all or most of their eye 
movements occurred during the A- stage. For 
other Ss eye movements rarely or never 
occurred during the A- stage. Six of the non- 
dreamers, but only one of the dreamers, 
belonged to the A- type. The difference be- 
tween dreamers and nondreamers was signifi- 
cant (P < .05, Fisher’s exact probability test). 


DISCUSSION 


Our results clearly confirm the basic findings 
of Dement and Kleitman that rapid conjugate 
eye movements occur during periods of electro- 
encephalographiczlly light sleep and that an S 
who is awakened during such a period is 
likely to recall a dream. However, the data do 
not conclusively establish that dreams are 
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experienced during and only during eye 


movement periods. 
The Eye Movement Definition of Dreaming 

The data are consistent with the proposition 
that a dream is experienced during every eye 
movement period. It is certainly easier to 
account for the occurrence of rapid conjugate 
eye movements behind the closed lids of a 
sleeping person if it is assumed that a dream 
is being experienced. Under this assumption 
the observed differences in dream recall 
between eye movement awakenings and 
awakenings from periods of ocular quiescence 
would also be expected on the basis of well- 
known principles of forgetting (i.e., the shorter 
the time interval between an experience and a 
test of recall, the greater the likelihood of 
recall). 

The finding that there are some eye move- 
ment awakenings which do not lead to the 
recall of a dream is important, but not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the assumption. In 
fact, some of the most interesting implications 
of the eye movement definition of dreaming 
have to do with the forgetting of dreams. In 
order to identify instances of dream for- 
getting, it is necessary to know when a dream 
has ‘aken place. The eye movement criteria 
provide a working definition of dreaming with 
which the study of forgetting may be ap- 
proached. 

The proposition that dreams occur only 
during eye movement periods is more difficult 
to justify on the basis of the available evi- 
dence. 

Periods of light sleep without conjugate eye 
movements sometimes occur, and Dement and 
Kleitman (1957a) have suggested that dreams 
are experienced during these periods. In this 
study there were too few awakenings from 
light sleep without eye movements to test their 
suggestion. 

The large number of dream reports given 
after awakenings from deep sleep poses a more 
serious problem. It is possible to account for 
these reports, however, without abandoning 
the assumption that dreams occur only during 
eye movement periods or light sleep. 

It is suggested that dream reports following 


awakenings from periods of ocular quiescence 
may refer to dreams which occurred earlier in 
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the night during eye movement periods, or 
even to the recall of thoughts which the S 
might have had while falling asleep. This 
interpretation is based on two reasonable 
assumptions: 

1. Dement and Kleitman (1957b) found that 
dreams are often recalled following awakenings 
which occur less than eight minutes after the 
end of an uninterrupted eye movement period. 
These reports presumably reflect recall of 
dreams which occurred during the preceding 
eye movement period. It is assumed that there 
may be some recall of dreams over much 
longer periods of time, particularly for the 
“dreamers” of this study. 

2. If an S is awakened and recalls a dream, 
it is assumed that he may have difficulty 
determining whether the dream occurred just 
before the awakening or at an earlier time. 

Such an interpretation seems reasonable on 
the basis of qualitative observations made in 
the course of this study. Several of the dream 
reports given after awakenings from periods 
of ocular quiescence were very similar in 
content to earlier reports by the same Ss on 
the same night following eye movement 
awakenings. In one case, the S spontaneously 
said that he wasn’t sure whether he was re- 
peating an earlier report or describing a dream 
that had just occurred. 

The data on the percentage of awakenings 
from periods of ocular quiescence which led to 
the report of a dream are also consistent with 
this interpretation. Since awakenings late in 
the night are necessarily preceded by more 
dreaming than early awakenings, the finding 
that dream recall is more frequent in the late 
part of the sleep period is to be expected. 

Under the assumption that the process of 
recall is impaired in deep sleep, it could be 
argued that dreams are occurring even though 
no dream is ever reported following an awaken- 
ing from such deep sleep. If it is also as- 
sumed that eye movements are blocked in 
deep sleep, it seems possible to account for the 
findings of these studies. However, we believe 
that it will prove more fruitful to use the eye 
movement criteria as a working definition of 
the dreaming state. The use of this definition 
apparently leads to interesting and testable 
hypotheses. 
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The Forgetting of Dreams 

If it is assumed that dreams are experienced 
during and only during eye movement periods 
(or light sleep) our data indicate that the 
difference between habitual dreamers and 
habitual nondreamers does not lie in the fre- 
quency of dreaming. The groups do differ in the 
ability to recall dreams even under the con- 
ditions of this experiment.‘ 

It has often been suggested that massive 
repression plays an important role in the 
forgetting of dreams (Freud, 1956). Of course 
our data do not bear upon this hypothesis, but 
they suggest a method for future research. 
Since eye movement periods which lead to the 
recall of a dream can be distinguished from 
those which do not, it is possible to study the 
conditions under which forgetting occurs. It is 
also possible to study dream content among Ss 
who do not ordinarily recall their dreams. 
Such studies may provide a new and useful 
method for systematic experimental analysis 
of the mechanism of repression. 

Our data suggest another hypothesis that 
might help to account for failure to report 
dreams under nonlaboratory conditions. 

If a dream is defined as an experience that 
occurs during sleep, some Ss probably mislabel 
their experiences. One S (from a different 
study) said that he was asleep and thinking 
when awakened from an movement 
period. In other instances, Ss were not sure 
whether they had been asleep and dreaming 
or awake and thinking. Neither type of mis- 
labelling is very frequent under the conditions 
of this experiment, but the occurrence of any 
mislabelling raises some interesting questions. 

During the instruction period one of the Ss 
who said that he never dreamt asked this 
question: “How will I know if I have had a 
dream or not?” Although we were somewhat 
surprised by it at the time, this seems like a 
reasonable question from a person who has 


eye 


never recalled a dream. 

What cues does an § use to judge whether 
or not he has had a dream? 

The popular concept of a dream certainly 


‘ This difference may be reduced through the use of 
different awakening techniques, however. In more 
recent studies we have obtained much higher percentage 
of recall from nondreamers by using improved sound 
conditioning and a louder awakening stimulus. 
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includes the notion that it is an experience 
which occurs during sleep. It might also 
include the following characteristics: (a2) The 
dream is experienced as if something were 
happening to the dreamer as opposed to an 
imagined series of events; (6) It is not ac- 
companied by the feeling of control over the 
content; (c) It is frequently bizarre or in- 
ternally inconsistent. 

The S who said that he was asleep and 
thinking, apparently felt that he had had an 
experience during sleep which was not bizarre 
or internally inconsistent and over which he 
felt some control, etc. In fact, a large number of 
the dream reports collected in this study were 
not bizarre or internally inconsistent, even 
though they were given in some detail. We 
doubt that they could be distinguished from 
reports of some of the hypnogogic reveries or 
waking fantasies of these Ss. However, most 
Ss would probably have said that they were 
dreaming if they had known (or believed) 
that they were asleep at the time, even if the 
“typical” content characteristics were not 
present. 

Let us suppose that an S recalls an experi- 
ence when he awakens in the morning under 
ordinary conditions. How does he decide 
whether he was asleep or awake at the time 
the experience occurred? 

In the absence of any other, more decisive, 
cues, it seems likely that the content of the 
recalled experience may be used by an S to 
judge whether he was asleep and dreaming or 
awake and thinking at the time. For example, 
if an S recalls an experience that is bizarre or 
internally inconsistent he might decide, on 
this basis alone, that he was asleep and dream- 
ing. The following verbatim reports are illus- 
trative: 

I am not sure whether I fell asleep. Oh, yes, I was 
at the beach. I was with my mother and father and a 
girl next door. She is a friend of the family, not too 
much a friend of mine. We were talking, and I couldn't 
sit next to her, so I was somewhat displeased, so I 
changed to another seat. I started talking to other girls 
and so did she. I can remember specific conversation. 
People came up and asked me why I was carrying my 
bag—clothing bag. I looked in a newspaper for a certain 
basketball score. Basketball is in the winter. I think 
I must have been asleep. I wouldn’t have been thinking 
about this if I were awake, I don’t imagine. I guess I 
was dreaming. 





, 


‘DREAMERS’ 


From the S who had asked how he could 
tell whether or not he was dreaming: 


I don’t know whether I was dreaming or not. I’m 
not sure whether I was asleep or not. I had a vision in 
mind of riding down a wide avenue—no story, but 
moving, as if sitting in an automobile and the various 
houses and buildings passing by—a vision. I may have 
thought that or dreamt it. 


In the first illustration, the S apparently 
decided that he was asleep and dreaming on 
the basis of an internal inconsistency in the 
content. In the second illustration, no incon- 
sistency appears in the report and the ex- 
perience is not definitely identified as a dream 

The finding that eye movement periods 
tend to occur in association with A- EEGs for 
nondreamers, and B EEGs for dreamers is 
particularly interesting in the light of the 
mislabelling hypothesis. If this finding is 
confirmed by future research, it may clarify 
the basis for the failure to report dreams in 
some Ss. 

According to the traditional view (Simon & 
1956) an A- EEG represents a 
state between drowsiness and 


Emmons, 
borderline 


sleep. Following this view it might be argued 


that for many of our eye movement awaken- 
ings the S was not actually asleep. Kleitman 
(1957) discounts this argument as follows: 


Just as a “sleep’’ EEG is without diagnostic sig- 
nificance in the presence of behavioral wakefulness, 

so is a “wakefulness” EEG, obtained during 
behavioral sleep. Such an EEG was invariably observed 
in our laboratory during dreaming, with the Ss un- 
questionably asleep (p. 357). 


While our study was not designed to check 
on this question, systematically, our im- 
pressions are the same as Kleitman’s. The 
errors in subjective judgment cited in the 
illustrations should not be taken as evidence 
against Kleitman’s contention. These errors 
occurred with as large a relative frequency in 
deep sleep as in light sleep. In all, 17% of the 
awakenings led to the judgement, “I was 
awake.” 

An A- EEG record may reflect a lighter 
stage of sleep than a B EEG record, however 
Furthermore, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that dreams which occur during a very light 
stage of sleep would not be as bizarre and 
would seem more like thought or fantasy to 
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the S than would dreams which occur in a 
deeper stage of sleep. In this view the tra- 
ditional distinction between the kind of 
thought processes that usually occur during 
the waking state and the kind that usually 
occur during dreams is expanded. Three stages, 
defined in terms of depth of sleep (or state of 
cortical functioning) and type of thought 
processes are proposed. 

If the dreams that occur during an A- EEG 
are bizarre, etc., and if such content 
characteristics are important determinants of 
recall or correct labelling under ordinary 
conditions, then it is not surprising to find 
some nondreamers who have most of their 
eye movement periods during A- EEGs. 

There is another interpretation of this 
EEG difference that may have some merit.® 
Grey-Walter (1953) has identified individual 
differences in waking EEG records, related to 
differences in characteristic thought processes. 
In most adult Ss alpha waves can be observed 
in waking occipital tracings recorded under 
relaxed conditions with eyes closed. These 
waves are usually blocked for a period of 
time following the sudden presentation of a 
visual stimulus. The resulting EEG record is 
similar to (if not identical with) the record 
obtained during the B stage of sleep. How- 
ever, in some Ss alpha blocking does not occur. 
For these Ss, the alpha waves persist despite 
a sudden visual stimulus. Grey-Walter believes 
that these Ss tend to think in symbolic terms 
with little visual imagery. Other Ss have little 
or no alpha under any conditions. These Ss 
are believed to use visual imagery extensively, 
with little recourse to symbolic thought. The 
majority of people, who show a waking alpha 
that can be blocked by a visual stimulus, 
presumably use visual imagery or symbolic 
thought as the situation requires. 

Only one of our Ss had no waking alpha, 
but, unfortunately, studies of alpha blocking 
were not conducted. It may be that Ss who 
have their eye movement periods during the 
A- sleep stage also show a waking alpha that 
is resistant to blocking, and characteristically 
think in symbolic terms, whether awake or 
asleep. Such continuity between the sleeping 


less 


5 We are indebted to W. Dement for calling our at- 
tention to this possibility. 
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and waking states seems reasonable enough 
on a priori grounds. 

Although hypotheses 
based in part on _ physiological 
personality characteristics of the dreamer may 
play a crucial role. It is assumed that dreams 
which occur during A- EEGs are accompanied 
by some feeling of control over the content. 
If these hypotheses are confirmed, it would 
be interesting to explore the possibility that 
A- dreams may occur in Ss who are over- 
controlled more generally in their psycho- 
logical functioning. 


have been 


concepts, 


these 


SUMMARY 


Habitual dreamers were compared with 
habitual nondreamers using Dement and 
Kleitman’s “objective method for the study 
of dreaming.”’ Two groups of Ss were studied, 
a group of dreamers who reported that they 
every night and a 
nondreamers who said that they 
dreamt than month. Con- 
tinuous recordings of eye movement potentials 
and EEGs were taken on each .S during three 
nights of natural sleep. Ss were awakened 


usually dreamt almost 
group of 


less often once a 


several times each night by the sound of a 
loud bell and were asked whether or not they 
had been dreaming. 

Periods of rapid conjugate eye movements 
occurred at intervals throughout the night 
during light sleep (A- or B stages) for all Ss. 
Experimental awakenings from eye movement 
periods led to the recall of dreams more fre- 
quently than awakenings at other times. So- 
called ‘“‘nondreamers”’ were less likely to recall 
a dream than dreamers, but every S studied, 
even Ss who said that they had never dreamt 
before, reported at least one dream during the 
study. 

Eye 


movement periods occurred as fre- 
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quently for nondreamers as for dreamers. How- 
ever, there were significant differences between 
dreamers and nondreamers in the EEG 
patterns which occurred during eye movement 
periods. 

These findings support the contention of 
Dement and Kleitman (1957b) that recordings 
of EEG and eye movement potentials may 
provide useful objective criteria for deter- 
mining when a dream is occurring. They also 


suggest directions for future research on 


problems relating to the forgetting of dreams. 
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DOMINANCE AS A FACTOR IN INTERPERSONAL CHOICE AND 
PERCEPTION! 


JOHN ALTROCCHI 


Duke University 


O INVESTIGATE the possibility that per- 

sonality variables may be factors in 

whom one likes and how one perceives 
others, this study focused on two questions: 
What is the relationship between the degree of 
dominance in a person and the degree of 
dominance in persons to whom he is attracted? 
What is the relationship between the degree of 
dominance in a person and the degree of domi- 
nance he attributes to others? 

In interpersonal choice, arguments have been 
going on for centuries as to whether “birds of a 
feather flock together” or “opposites attract.” 
Some studies have found low but usually 
positive correlations between friends and 
marriage partners in personality variables 
such as dominance (Corsini, 1956; Lindzey & 
Urdan, 1954; Richardson, 1939). In contrast, 
some theories of: interpersonal choice state 
that people are attracted to others with per- 
sonalities complementary to their own. Leary 
(1957) suggests that an individual seeks to 
interact with those whose behavior is reciprocal 
to his. Consistent with Leary’s theory is his 
observation that dominant and submissive 
individuals in therapy groups tend to seek 
each other out. A more specific theory of inter- 
personal choice is offered by Winch, Ktsanes, 
and Ktsanes (1954) in their theory of selective 
interaction, a special case of which is the theory 
of complementary needs in mate selection. 
In two studies designed to test the theory, 
Winch (1955) and his co-workers (Winch, 
Ktsanes, & Ktsanes, 1955), found some sup- 


1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree in psychology at the University of California. 
The writer wishes to express his appreciation for their 
help to David A. Rodgers, Harrison Gough, William 
Smelser, Lyman Porter, Edward Barnhart, Nevitt 
Sanford, Robert Tryon, Timothy Leary, Harold 
Sampson, and Read Tuddenham; to Karl Zener who 
provided financial assistance for added statistical 
analysis; and to Edward E. Jones and Charles Brodie 
for critical reading of drafts of this paper. An earlier 
version of this paper was read at the meetings of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, April, 1958 


port for the suggestion that people with dom- 
inant needs tend to be married to people with 
submissive needs. Although this theory is sub- 
ject to several reservations (cf. Altrocchi, 
1957; Kirkpatrick, 1952; Rosow, 1957; Winch, 
1952), it is used, in combination with Leary’s 
thinking, as a basis for Hypothesis 1 in this 
study: 

Hypothesis 1. People choose to interact with 
people complementary to themselves in domi- 
nance. In Winch’s terms, a dominant person 
tends to choose to interact with a person likely 
to satisfy his need to dominate—i.e., a sub- 
missive person. In Leary’s terms, a submissive 
person tends to behave in the way that a 
dominant person forces people to behave and 
therefore the dominant person will choose to 
interact with him. 

Interpersonal perception is defined, in this 
study, as the attribution of relatively enduring 
personality traits to other persons. Bruner and 
Tagiuri (1954) suggest, and Naboisek (1953), 
Leary (1957), and Smelser (1957) present evi- 
dence that a dominant person is more likely to 
see others with whom he is interacting as sub- 
missive and a submissive person is more likely 
to see others with whom he is interacting as 
dominant. Therefore: 

Hypothesis 2. Dominant people perceive other 
people as less dominant than submissive people 
perceive them to be. With the same cues avail- 
able, a dominant person should be likely to 
attribute less dominance to others than a sub- 
missive person. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) were shown a movie taken of the 
interaction between four social objects who differed 
in dominance, and then asked to state their preference 
for the social objects and to describe them. 


Instruments 


Gough’s California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
Dominance (Do) scale (Gough, 1957) was used to 
provide an estimate of characteristic interpersonal 
dominance behavior. This 46-item scale was con- 
structed, validated, and cross-validated against ex- 
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ternal criteria of dominance behavior (Gough, 1957; 
Gough, McClosky, & Meehl, 1956). The Dominance 
score (Dom) from the Interpersonal Check List (ICL) 
(Leary, 1957) was used as a measure of dominance con- 
sciously attributed to self and others. Interpersonal 
choice was measured by the Ss’ ranking of the social 
objects on questions. These 
questions were selected, on the basis of pretesting, to 
cover a wide range of situations relevant for college 
which one would you like to room 


five quasi-sociometric 


males (e.g., ‘ 
with’’) 


Social Objects 


Four social objects were selected from a pool of 200 
male college students who had been acministered the 
CPI and a vocabulary test (Thorndike & Gallup, 1944). 
Through interviewing and retesting, four social objects 
with the following characteristics were chosen: Two 
could be expected to behave in a moderately dominant 
fashion, and two could be expected to behave in a 
moderately submissive fashion (Do T scores of about 
60 and about 40 respectively); the degree of dominance 
they attributed to themselves was consistent with their 
Do scores (ICL Dom T scores in the 60’s and 40's re- 
spectively) ; all four had similar scores on the vocabulary 
test, the Responsibility and Self-Control scales of the 
CPI, and the Love dimension of the ICL; all were 
white, male sophmores, strangers to each other, who 
demonstrated no other outstanding physical or personal 
characteristics on the tests or in the interview. 


The Movie 

The social objects were dressed identically except 
for single identifying letters on their caps. These letters 
(B, D, L, and T) were chosen because they proved, in 
pretesting, to be of approximately equal prefereace 
value. The interaction situation selected to allow them 
to demonstrate different degrees of dominance behavior 
was a model railroad problem-solving apparatus 
(Ghiselli & Lodahl, 1958). In previous experiments, 
male students had quickly become involved in this 
task and spontaneously demonstrated clifferent degrees 
of dominance behavior. Four hundred feet of sound 
movies were taken of the interaction during parts of a 
40-minute period. Cutting resulted in a 10-minute 
movie with a good picture but only fair sound. 

Two separate pretestings of the movie demonstrated 
that Ss generally perceived the expected differences in 
dominance behavior and, except for Object T who was 
slightly lower, saw the social objects as approximately 
equal in likability. It seemed reasonable to assume that 
differential choice of L, B, D, and T would not be due 
to general differences in likability and might be at least 
partially due to their differences in dominance behavior. 


Subjects and Procedure 


Ninety-six male students who did not know any of 
the social objects were drawn from the same pool as 
the social objects. In groups varying in size from 1 to 18 
they described themselves, their best male friend, and 
ideal male friend on the ICL, saw the movie, answered 
the choice questions, and described L, B, D, and T on 


the ICL (the order of description being varied in a 
latin square design). 


RESULTS 


Choice was measured by the total sum of 
ranks which an S assigned to a social object on 
the five personal choice questions. Application 
of Tryon’s formulas (1957) suggested that it 
was justifiable to combine the five questions 
and that this combined score (called P) was 
adequately reliable and distributed relatively 
normally. 

Analysis of variance of P scores provided a 
first test of Hypothesis 1. The Ss, divided into 
four groups (quartiles, except for ties) on Do 
made up one variable, the objects the other 
variable. (See Table 1). The interaction vari- 
ance is not significantly different from zero. 
Thus no relationship is demonstrated between 
an S’s Do score and whom he chose.? The 
objects variance is significant. This was due to 
the fact that T was less often chosen. Thus the 
selection procedure was not entirely successful 
in selecting social objects who would be chosen 
equally often. 

Hypothesis 1 was also tested by ascertaining 
if there was a linear relationship between Ss’ 
Do scores and the P scores they assigned to 
each object. These four product-moment corre- 
lations were: T, — .11; D, + .11; B, + .12; 
and L, —.13. Again there is no evidence of a 
relationship between Do and choice. 

For comparison with many of the earlier 
studies of interpersonal choice, the descriptions 
of best friend (BF) and ideal friend (IF) were 
employed. Best friends were described as rather 
dominant, and ideal friends were, with little 
variation, described as quite dominant (see 
Table 3 below). Thus the Ss attributed con- 
siderable dominance to these esteemed people. 
This tendency was slightly more marked for 
more dominant Ss, with correlations between 
the two dominance measures and BF and IF 
ranging from .17 to .29 (P < .01). These 
correlations are similar to those in earlier 
studies (cf. Richardson, 1939). These results, 


* It can be argued that this analysis is not appropri- 
ate because the scores in each column are not inde- 
pendent of those in the other columns. Therefore, 
another analysis of variance was performed, using 
random numbers to divide the Ss in each row into four 
independent sets of five Ss each. In this analysis, too, 
the interaction variance was not significant. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DOMINANCE AND 
Cxoice (P Scores) 


‘ Vari- | | 

Sum o ance | 

Squares df F P 
mate 


Source 


Between subjects (Do 0.0 95 


scores) | } 
Subjects | 3 0.0 
Error (b) 0 | 9 0.0 
Within subjects 50 | 288 
Objects 91 3 | 169.97 |5.60 <.001 
Subjects X objects 21; 9 53.13 |1.75) <.10 >.05 
Error (w) 59 | 276 | | 


Total 50 | 383 





however, may merely reflect a tendency to 
describe one’s friends in socially desirable 
terms (Edwards, 1957). 

Analysis of variance of attributed Dom 
scores provided a test of Hypothesis 2. To 
secure independence of scores for entry into the 
analysis, random numbers were used to divide 
the Ss in each group into four independent sets 
of five Ss each.’ (See Table 2). Neither the Ss 
variance nor the interaction variance is sig- 
nificantly different from zero. Thus there is no 
evidence that any of the four groups of Ss 
attributed more or less dominance to any ob- 
ject 

The objects variance is highly significant. 
Thus there was a general tendency for the Ss 
to attribute different degrees of dominance to 
the social objects. (See Table 3). The domi- 
nance of the four social objects is in the 
predicted order, but the goal of having two 
highs and two lows was not entirely achieved 
because D was seen as more dominant than 
expected. The four objects, however, were seen 
as covering a fairly wide range, within normal 
limits, on dominance. 

Hypothesis 2 was also tested by ascertaining 
if there was a linear relationship between Ss’ 
Do scores and the Dom scores they assigned to 
each object. These four correlations were: 
T, —.10; D, .00; B, +.04; L, +.04. Again 
there is no evidence of a relationship. In addi- 

3 It can be argued that this analysis wastes data, but 
the data do not allow a more complex analysis. A 
three-way analysis (using the latin square order of 
describing the objects) can not be used without throw- 


ing away much of the data, since the cell frequencies 
in such an analysis vary from 3 to 10. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DOMINANCE AND 
PERCEPTION (ICL Dom) 





| Vari- 
Sum of if ance 


Source Squares Esti- 





160.15 | 
4358.45 | 
1479.75 
6809.60 | 


Subjects (Do Scores) 
Objects | 
Subjects X objects 
Within cells 





12807 .95 


TABLE 3 
ATTRIBUTED DOMINANCE SCORES 
Person SD 
Described . 


| 
| 


- 
—OCONOwW 


T 
D 
B 

L 
Self 
BF 
IF 


wu 
Cau 
— 


wu" 
aouw 


a 
WAC OOe NR 
| Om Ak Asn | 


tion, however, the correlations between Dom 
attributed to self and Dom attributed to social 
objects were: T, .01; D, .03; B, .02; L, .10. 
Thus there is no evidence that the Ss’ descrip- 
tions of the objects were dependent on the way 
the Ss described themselves. 

Further examination of the results (AI- 
trocchi, 1957) revealed that: Ss described 
themselves as more dominant than their peers 
would describe them to be (mean Do minus 
mean Dom = —4.2), but these two measures 
of dominance were still highly related (r = 
.65); and there was a significant (P < .01) 
positive relationship between choosing T and 
D and attribution of dominance to them (r’s 
of .48 and .54 respectively). Having chosen a 
less dominant person, an S tended to attribute 
more dominance to him. Since dominance is a 
positively valued trait in our culture, for males 
at least, it may be hard to separate it from 
social desirability (Edwards, 1957) in systems 
like Leary’s. 


DISCUSSION 


In the light of the clear failure of the results 
to support the hypotheses, it may be important 
to examine the method more closely. The 
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instruments used were satisfactorily reliable. 
The CPI Do scale predicted the dominance 
behavior of the social objects fairly accurately, 
and the ICL Dom scores were consistent with 
the Do scores for both Ss and social objects. 
[The secondary results were consistent with 
the positive correlations 
between choosing T and D and attributing 
dominance to them). Finally, the results were 
where 


expectations (e.g., 


consistent with previous evidence 
similar procedures were used (as in the results 
for best and ideal friends). Therefore it seems 
fair to assume that the negative results can not 
be attributed to unreliable or invalid instru- 
ments. 

The method of testing the hypotheses was 
fairly direct. The use of a movie focuses on 
first impressions of people with whom the Ss 
did not feel highly involved, but such first 
impressions are implicitly included in the 
theories. While the use of only feur social 
objects limits generalization from the results 
(Crow, 1957), it does not weaken the test of 
the hypotheses. Thus it concluded 
that the study was a fairly valid test of the 


may be 


hypotheses. These hypotheses were derived in 
a straightforward manner from the theories. 
Therefore it seems appropriate to explore the 
lack of confirmation of the hypotheses with a 
view toward revising the theories from which 
they were derived. 

The theory that opposites attract, which 
Winch and Leary find supported by their 
data, is not supported by the present results. 
The fact that their Ss, however, were married 
couples and group therapy patients who had 
interacted together over a period of time and 
had had a chance to establish reciprocal role 
relationships suggests an alternative interpre- 
tation of their data. Winch’s marital partners 
may have developed complementary need 
patterns as a result of their process of estab- 
lishing a reciprocal role relationship. Leary’s 
patients may have seemed to interact more 
with persons complementary to themselves, 
not because of initial attraction, but because 
the patients influenced one another to react in 
a complementary or reciprocal fashion. This 
line of reasoning moves toward viewing inter- 
actions as being determined by situational as 
well as personality factors. If this line of 
reasoning is valid, it would be necessary to 
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substitute a theory of differential influence 
(which can be seen as an extension of Leary’s 
[1957] Principle of Reciprocal Interpersonal 
Relations) for the theories of selective inter- 
action. If this line of reasoning is not valid, it 
might at least be advisable to exclude brief and 
uninvolved relationships from the theories, or 
to make the theories more complex, as sug- 
gested by Rosow (1957). For instance, Colvin 
has presented evidence to support the hypoth- 
esis that “opposites attract”’ when self-accept- 
ance is lacking, and that “birds of a feather 
flock together” when self-acceptance is present 
(Colvin, 1957). 

The contrast between the present results 
concerning interpersonal choice and early 
studies which tended to show that similar 
personalities are attracted to each other (cf. 
Richardson, 1939) can be explained fairly 
directly. In many of these studies the people 
choosing provided the personality ratings of 
the persons chosen, so that the results do not 
necessarily indicate that people attracted to 
each other actually are similar. The results 
may only indicate that people tend to describe 
people they like as similar to themselves (cf. 
the correlations between self-description and 
description of best friend and ideal friend in the 
present study). As Lindzey and Borgatta 
(1954) have pointed out (p. 433), in order to 
obtain evidence concerning the actual similar- 
ity between persons attracted to each other, it 
is necessary to utilize externally validated 
personality measures. 

The results concerning interpersonal percep- 
tion suggest that Ss tended to attribute more 
dominance than would be justified to them- 
selves and to submissive social objects whom 
they liked, but that the degree of dominance 
attributed to the social objects was not a func- 
tion of the Ss’ own dominance behavior. The 
latter results contrast directly with conclusions 
from Naboisek (1953), Leary (1957), and 
Smelser (1957). The contrast between evidence 
from the present study and Sinelser’s is particu- 
larly striking, because the two studies used Ss 
from the same pool of students and used 
identical measures of dominance. The crucial 
difference may be that Smelser’s pairs of Ss 
interacted together for an hour, while Ss and 
objects in this study never did so. Thus no 
probing or eliciting of cues was possible. 
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Bruner and Tagiuri (1954) suggest the rele- 
vance of the cue-evoking power of the per- 
ceiver: ““Many of the cues used in judging 
another person are cues that we as perceivers 
are instrumental in producing.... Do dom- 
inant individuals, for example, have the effect 
of evoking noticeably submissive behavior in 
their less dominant peers, with the result that 
other people are seen as more passive?” (p. 
649). This cue-evoking power of the perceiver, 
or differential influence, may explain the con- 
trasting results. If a dominant person has an 
opportunity to interact with others, he 
instigates submissiveness in them; then his 
description of them as submissive accurately 
reflects their behavior with him. If, however, 
he does not have a chance to interact with the 
others, he will describe them no differently 
from the way submissive people describe them. 
If this explanation is correct, then mispercep- 
tion or perceptual distortion are not appropri- 
ate terms for what Sullivan (1947), Rogers 
(1951), and Leary (1957) describe. These 
theorists may have observed correctly that 
their patients perceive others differently from 
the way normals perceive them, but this may 
be correct perception because the patients con- 
sistently influence or train others to behave 
differently with them. 


SUMMARY 

This study investigated the relationship 
between the degree of dominance in a person 
and (a) the degree of dominance in persons to 
whom he is attracted; (6) the degree of domi- 
nance he attributes to others. A 10-minute 
sound movie was taken of the interaction 
between four male social objects who were 
selected because they were different in domi- 
nance but similar in likability. Ninety-six 
male subjects viewed the movie, ranked the 
social objects on five-choice questions, and 
described themselves and the objects on the 
Interpersonal Check List. Gough’s Dominance 


scale provided an estimate of behavioral 
dominance. 
Whom a subject chose and how much 


dominance he attributed to the social objects 
were found to be unrelated to his dominance. 
These results suggest modifications in inter- 
personal theory and in conclusions drawn from 
earlier research. Particularly, they suggest 
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that differential influence of one person on 
another may affect the phenomena of both 
interpersonal choice and perception. Thus, 
when no interaction between subjects and 
objects occurs, as in this study, a person has 
no chance to elicit cues from, or influence the 
behavior of, the other person. When interac- 
tion does occur, a person may influence others 
to behave in ways complementary to his own. 
Therefore, the people he interacts with appear 
to be complementary to him and, furthermore, 
he is justified in perceiving them as comple- 
mentary to himself, his deviant perceptions of 
them not necessarily being misperceptions. 
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STEREOTYPING AND FAVORABLENESS IN THE PERCEPTION OF 
NEGRO FACES! 


PAUL F. SECORD 
University of Nevada 


STEREOTYPE is commonly thought of 

as involving a categorical response; 

i.e., membership in a category is 
sufficient to evoke the judgment that the 
stimulus person possesses all the attributes 
belonging to that category. In a previous study, 
Secord, Bevan, and Katz (1956) have shown 
this categorization to occur for the Negro 
stereotype under their experimental conditions. 
In their study, 10 Negro and 5 white photo- 
graphs presented in a random order were rated 
by 58 judges on 15 attributes comprising the 
Negro stereotype. Negro photographs had been 
previously selected to range from Negroid to 
Caucasoid in appearance. The occurrence of 
categorization was confirmed by the fact that 
the presence of Caucasoid features did not re- 
duce stereotyping. 

Several limitations of this experiment are 
apparent. 

1. The presence of the white photographs 
in the series, randomly interspersed with Negro 
ones, may have led judges to emphasize and 
contrast the supposed group attributes of 
whites with those of Negroes, thus accounting 
for categorization. 

2. Categorization may have been a function 
of unfavorable response to Negro photographs 
rather than of stereotyping. Virtually all at- 
tributes used to represent the Negro stereotype 
were either unfavorable or, at best, of am- 
biguous affect. This condition does not permit 
drawing a distinction between unfavorable 
response and stereotyping. 

3. Even though some of the Negroes had 
markedly Caucasoid features, all were spon- 
taneously identified as Negroes. By extending 
the range of Negro-Caucasoid characteristics, 
the relationship between identification and 
categorization may be more fully explored, in 
a manner to be shown later. 

The following are the major propositions 
tested here. 

1 This investigation was supported in part by a re- 
search grant (M-1892) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 


1. Identification of a photograph as Negro 
is sufficient to evoke categorical response; i.e., 
the judgment that the stimulus person pos- 
sesses in full degree the attributes belonging 
to that category. Identification may occur 
spontaneously from the perception of Negroid 
physiognomy, or may be induced by experi- 
mental designation. 

2. Categorization is a function of stereo- 
typing rather than favorable-unfavorable re- 
action to the photographs. 

3. Categorization occurs for judges with all 
degrees of prejudice; however, stereotyping 
is greater for the more prejudiced judges. 

4. Stereotyped responses to Negro photo- 
graphs are maximized when a frame of refer- 
ence involving Negro-white comparisons is 
induced in a perceiver. 


METHOD 


Photographs. Issues for the years 1954-1957 of a 
Negro magazine with good reproduction were searched 
for appropriate photographs. Criteria included a full 
front view of the head, an absence of consensual facial 
expressions (e.g., a smile, laughter, 2 scowl), an ab- 
sence of hats, pipes, cigarettes, glasses, etc. An attempt 
was made to obtain 15 photographs which were spaced 
at approximately equal intervals with respect to the 
Negroid-Caucasoid characteristics of their face and 
head. The 15 selected photographs were presented 
individually to 20 judges who were asked fo rank them 
in the order of Negroidness. Utilizing median ranks as 
scale values according to the procedure suggested by 
Guilford (1936, p. 255), five photographs were deleted, 
leaving 10 with scale values at roughly equal intervals. 
These values, ranging from most Negroid to most 
Caucasoid, were: 1.3, 3.0, 4.5, 6.0, 7.5, 9.5, 10.5, 12.5, 
13.5, 15.0. Five white photographs were also selected 
for use in establishing the various judgmental condi- 
tions. 

Trait ratings. Attributes were chosen in four cate- 
gories: favorable stereotype, unfavorable stereotype, 
favorable traits irrelevant to the stereotype, and ir- 
relevant unfavorable traits. The main source from which 
these attributes were chosen was the repetition by 
Gilbert (1951) of the Katz and Braly study (1935). 
Since the favorable-unfavorable connotations of some 
of these previously employed traits were not clear, 
some of them were modified to produce a more definite 
connotation. For example, “happy-go-lucky” has a 
favorable connotation in terms of pleasantness and 
good humor, but also has an aura of irresponsibility 
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about it. Therefore, the term “jolly” was substituted. 
rhe 20 traits and their classification were as follows: 
unfavorable stereotype: lazy, dishonest, stupid, super- 
stitious. Favorable stereotype: cheerful, enjoys music, 
jolly, deeply religious. Favorable irrelevant: sportsman- 
like, patient, sincere, generous, loyal, courteous. Un- 
favorable irrelevant: stubborn, moody, quarrelsome, con- 
ceited, boastful, demanding 

Traits were rated on a seven-point scale, and from 
these ratings two basic scores were obtained for each 
photograph. One of these was the stereotype score 
which is the sum for all judges of the ratings on the 
four favorable stereotype attributes and the four un- 
favorable stereotype traits. The other was a favorable- 
ness score and was computed for each picture by sub- 
tracting the unfavorable irrelevant trait ratings from 
the favorable irrelevant ratings and summing across 
judges. These scores were transformed linearly so that 
they might be reported in terms of the seven-point 
rating scale 

Experimental conditions. In order to explore the 
comparative frame of reference hypothesis and the 
relationship between identification and categorization, 
the following four groups of judges were employed, 
each participating in a separate session 


Group WN Picture Series 


I 18 Unidentified Negro series 

Il 21 Unidentified Negro-white series 
Ill 18 Identified Negro series 
IV 15 Identified Negro-white series 


For Groups I and II, photographs were presented 
without any comments as to race, Group I being ex 
posed to the 10 Negro photographs, and Group II to 
the same photographs with five white ones randomly 
interspersed. For Group III, however, the experimenter 
announced that all of the 10 photographs to be pro- 
jected would be of persons belonging to the Negro 
race, and that even though some of them may not look 
like Negroes, every one of them considers himseif a 
Negro and has Negro blood. For Group IV, the ex- 
perimenter designated each photograph as Negro or 
white as it was presented, and made the same remarks 
about the appearance of the photographs as he did for 
Group ITI. 

In order to check upon the recognition of the racial 
identity of the person pictured in the photograph, at 
the end of the session photographs were briefly shown 
again and judges asked to indicate on their rating 
scales whether, when making their judgments, they had 
thought of the pictured individual as Negro or white. 
They were also permitted to use a question mark if 
they were not certain. 

Finally, a 23-item Likert-type attitude scale was 
administered which yielded two scores: verbal stereo- 
type and verbal prejudice. Two stereotype statements 
were provided for each of seven stereotype traits em- 
ployed for picture ratings; e.g., “According to our 
standards, Negroes are dishonest.’’ The 9-item 
prejudice scale was composed largely of statements 
involving endorsement of segregation or group in- 
feriority of the Negro 
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RESULTS 


For Groups I and II, exposed to unidentified 
photographs, only the seven most Negroid 
pictures were clearly thought to be Negro, 
with 38 of the 39 judges identifying them as 
such. The three most Caucasoid Negro photo- 
graphs, however, were identified as those of 
persons belonging to the while race by 33 or 
more of the 39 judges. In the following discus- 
sion, therefore, a distinction must be made be- 
tween the seven photographs recognized as 
Negroid and the three mistakenly thought to 
be white. 

Categorization. The solid curve in Fig. 1 
represents the mean stereotype rating for each 
photograph with judgmental conditions dis- 
regarded. It is apparent from an examination 
of the first seven points in these curves that, 
as long as the individual is recognized as a 
Negro, stereotyping does not decrease as the 
pictures become increasingly Caucasoid. In 
fact, the least stereotyped of the seven is the 
most Negroid photograph in the series. With 
two exceptions, moreover, the three photo- 
graphs not recognized as Negro and the five 
white photographs have stereotype traits at- 
tributed to them to a much smaller extent than 
do the seven recognized Negro photographs. 
The difference between the mean stereotype 
score for the 10 Negro photographs and the 
five whites is significant (F = 6.80; df = 3; 
P < .0S5). 

Apparently, as long as a Negro photograph 
is racially identified by the perceiver, the pic- 
tured individual is stereotyped in greater de- 
gree than a white person. Caucasoid appear- 
ance in itself does not lessen the extent to which 
stereotyped traits are attributed. 
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Also noteworthy is that identification of the 
individual as Negro is not the only source of 
variance in the ratings; variance in stereotype 
scores from picture to picture is significant 
(P < .001). Individual differences in photo- 
graphs are more dramatically represented by 
the favorableness scores (see Fig. 1). A con- 
sideration of the dotted-line curve leads to the 
conclusion that stereotyping cannot be identi- 
cal with unfavorable reaction. Many of the 
Negro photographs are more favorably re- 
acted to than the white ones; unlike stereotype 
scores, the mean score for Negroes is higher 
than for whites. Stereotype scores and favor- 
ableness scores do, however, have a high mod- 
erate correlation: Kendall’s tau (Siegel, 1956) 
is .69 with V = 10 photographs and P < .002. 
This association is largely a reflection of the 
strong consensual personality impressions 
formed for each individual photograph. Some 
additional evidence demonstrating that stereo- 
type and favorableness scores are not identical 
except for errors of measurement will be pre- 
sented in a later section. 

Identification and categorization. Although 
from the preceding discussion it would appear 
that racial identification is sufficient to produce 
categorization, there are several types of 
identification to be considered. The first seven 
photographs were spontaneously identified by 
judges in Groups I and II as Negro; presum- 
ably they had Negro characteristics in suf- 
ficient degree to enable such a decision. A few 
judges, however, did identify the three most 
Caucasoid photographs as Negroid rather than 
white; they may be expected to stereotype the 


TABLE 1 
STEREOTYPING OF NEGRO PHOTOGRAPHS AS A 
FUNCTION OF SPONTANEOUS RACIAL 
IDENTIFICATION BY THE PERCEIVER 


Photograph 


Identification J " D 

N M IN M IN VU 
Negro 4| 3.75| 4) 3.63) 2) 3.63 
White 33} 3.55/33} 2.52/35; 2.70 
Mean difference +0.20 +1.11 +0.93 
a .2877 .0059 .0351 


* Determined by a one-tailed application of the Mann-Whitney 
U test (Siegel, 1956) 


TABLE 2 

STEREOTYPING OF NEGRO PHOTOGRAPHS AS 
A FuNCTION OF RACIAL IDENTIFICATION 

BY THE EXPERIMENTER 


Photograph 
Identification a ee 





Judges High in Prejudice 
, 


Unidentified (Groups I & IT) | 3.53) 2.68) 2.79 
(N = 20) 

Identified (Groups III & IV) | 3.90) 3.02) 3.22 
(N = 17) | 

Mean difference +0.37|+0.34/+0.43 
; | 1.86) 1.67) 1.55 
i. | .03 .05| .06 


Judges Low in Prejudice 
Unidentified (GroupsI & II); 3.63) 2. 2.70 


(N = 19) 

Identified | (Groups III & IV) 3.39) 2. s 2.50 
(NV = 16) | 

Mean difference |—0.24!—0.10|—0.20 
t | 1.10) 0.42) 0.91 


P .14 34) .68 
' 
* Determined by a one-tailed é test. 


three pictures to a greater degree than those 
judges assuming these photographs to be white. 
Table 1 presents the means and significance 
tests for the differences between the means for 
these judges. Those judges identifying the 
Caucasoid Negro photographs as Negro do 
indeed stereotype the two most Caucasoid of 
the three photographs to a significantly greater 
degree. The degree of stereotyping, moreover, 
is as great as that for Photograph I, which is 
the most Negroid in the series although not 
the most stereotyped. In part, perhaps, the 
reason that a significant difference is not ob- 
tained for Photograph J is that, even when 
identified as white, this picture has a fairly 
high stereotype score. One must ask whether 
the 10 judges identifying J, C, and D as Negro 
are highly prejudiced; their prejudice might 
account for their high stereotype scores. That 
this is not the case, however, is demonstrated 
by the fact that five of these judges are below 
the group mean on the prejudice scale, and 
five are above. 

The effect of another kind of identification 
on stereotyping may also be determined. For 
Groups I and II, the three most Caucasoid 
photographs had been identified as white by 
almost all members. For Groups III and IV, 
however, all 10 photographs were identified 
as Negro by the experimenter. Of considerable 
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interest is the response of these two sets of 
groups to the three photographs. Obviously, 
Groups III and IV should stereotype them to 
a greater extent. 

If the means of Pictures J, C, and D, for 
Groups I and II are compared with the means 
for Groups III and IV, no significant difference 
in stereotyping is found. A reasonable assump- 
tion, however, is that only prejudiced judges 
should stereotype a Caucasoid photograph of 
a Negro more heavily when it is identified as 
to race by the experimenter. From Table 2, 
which presents the means for the judges high 
and low in prejudice, it is apparent that judges 
who are high in prejudice do indeed stereotype 
in greater degree when the three photographs 
are identified by the experimenter. That this 
is a result of stereotyping rather than a more 
unfavorable over-all reaction to the photo- 
graphs when they are designated Negro is 
shown by the comparison of means for favor- 
ableness scores, as follows: High Prejudice 
judges in Groups I and II: J, 3.30; C, 1.65; 
D, 2.75; and those in Groups III and IV: J, 
4.40; C, 1.05; D, 2.70. Obviously, there are no 
consistent differences in these means. 

Prejudice and stereotyping. Already demon- 
strated is the point that prejudiced judges 
respond to the more Caucasoid photographs 
by stereotyping in greater degree when the 
experimenter identifies race, whereas non- 
prejudiced judges do not exhibit increased 
stereotyping under these circumstances. Other 
differences between these two groups of judges 
are apparent from Fig. 2. Judges high in prej- 
udice stereotype all Negro photographs more 
heavily. A heterogeneous interaction effect is 
also apparent; greater differences between 
high and low prejudice judges occur for the 
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seven most Negroid photographs than for the 
three most Caucasoid Negro photographs. An 
analysis of variance indicated that variance 
due to photographs, to prejudice, and to the 
interaction source (prejudice by photographs) 
were significant at the respective levels: .001, 
.001, and .01. 

A graph for favorableness scores comparable 
to Fig. 2 is not presented, in the interests of 
conserving space. But an analysis indicated 
little difference between high and low prej- 
udice groups. Variance for favorableness scores 
for photographs is, of course, significant (P < 
.001), but variances due to prejudice and to 
the interaction term prejudice by photographs 
are not significant (P > .05). These findings 
ayain suggest a demarcation between stereo- 
typing and unfavorable reaction. 

Also of interest are the comparisons among 
the two Likert scale scores, verbal stereotyping 
and verbal prejudice, and picture stereotyping. 
Verbal and picture stereotyping correlate .60, 
verbal stereotyping and prejudice also cor- 
relate .60, and prejudice and picture stereo- 
typing correlate .36. All of these r’s are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level with V 72. From 
these correlations it is apparent that verbal 
and picture stereotyping have much in com- 
mon, but are probably not identical, and like- 
wise for the two verbal scales, prejudice and 
stereotyping. On the other hand, from the 
r of .36 it may be suggested that the tendency 
of an individual judge to stereotype photo- 
graphs of Negroes is apparently determined 
by other factors in addition to his degree of 
prejudice toward Negroes. These conclusions 
must be regarded as tentative since the various 
scales have been constructed solely for this in- 
vestigation, and have not been refined by con- 
ventional procedures of item analysis. 

Frame of reference and categorization. The 
suggestion was made that presentation of a 
Negro-white series of photographs would lead 
to a greater degree of stereotyping than would 
a Negro series presented alone on the rationale 
that a comparative frame of reference would 
be induced by the Negro-white series of photo- 
graphs. According to this hypothesis, stereo- 
typing would occur in greater degree for 
Groups II and IV than for Groups I and ITI. 
From Table 3, however, it is apparent that 
although the predicted difference holds for 
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TABLE 3 

VARIATION IN STEREOTYPE SCORES FOR 

NEGRO PHOTOGRAPHS AS A RESULT OF 
JUDGMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Judge Group 


1 | I | Dif. | II | IV| Dif. 


a $$} | —_ | —_} 


3.73 | 3.59 |—0.14) 3.47 |3.85|+0.38 
| 3.07 | 3.41 |-+0.34) 3.20 |3.31/+0.11 


High Prejudice Judges 
Low Prejudice Judges 





the judges low in prejudice, for the judges 
high in prejudice one of the comparisons is in 
the reverse direction. These contrasting re- 
sults for high and low prejudice judges are 
represented by the interaction term for con- 
ditions by prejudice which is significant at the 
.001 level. It must be concluded that the pre- 
dicted effect does not occur in a consistent 
manner, and that frame of reference has little 
to do with the main results reported to this 
point. Speculation as to the meaning of this 
interaction suggests a variety of alternative 
interpretations which, however, are fruitless 
to present, since the data do not favor a choice 
among them. 
DISCUSSION 

This study indicates that identification of 
a photographed person as Negro is sufficient to 
evoke the judgment that the individual pos- 
sesses all the attributes commonly attributed 
to Negroes. Within certain limits, this phe- 
nomenon of categorization appears to be in- 
dependent of the Negroid-Caucasoid facial 
attributes present in the photograph, and is 
also independent of favorable-unfavorable re- 
action to the photograph and the degree of 
prejudice characteristic of the judge. Even 
though less prejudiced judges stereotype all 
Negro photographs to a lesser degree than do 
more prejudiced judges, there is no tendency 
in either group to reduce stereotyping when 
photographs are more Caucasoid in appear- 
ance. These conclusions hold when the photo- 
graph is spontaneously identified as Negro. 
When, however, the Negro photograph is so 
Caucasoid in appearance that judges tend to 
identify it as white, those few judges who 
still identify the photograph as Negro continue 
to categorize. But designation of these highly 
Caucasoid photographs as Negro by the ex- 
perimenter produces categorization only for 
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judges above the median of a verbal prejudice 
scale, and not for those below. Apparently, 
the mere knowledge that a person is Negro is 
not in itself sufficient to produce stereotyping. 
Finally, the reasonable hypothesis that a mixed 
series of Negro and white photographs should 
produce a tendency to contrast the two groups 
in making stereotype ratings is not confirmed. 

Whether or not categorization of Negroes 
occurs in interpersonal situations as well as 
in judgment of photographs depends upon a 
variety of additional factors not considered in 
the present study. Obviously, the definition 
of the situation and the relationship between 
perceiver and perceived would be important 
determining factors. On the other hand, there 
is a reasonable probability that categorization 
of other persons is important not only in the 
case of Negroes, but instead is a widespread 
process in person perception. Certainly it is 
not feasible to observe and grasp each indi- 
vidual in all his uniqueness and still carry on 
the smooth, fast-moving interaction with other 
persons which is characteristic of most every- 
day relationships. A reasonable assumption 
is that each perceiver has a set of person-cate- 
gories (of which stereotypes are the most 
obvious) into which he classifies those with 
whom he interacts. The ordering of his be- 
havior toward them is thereby simplified, in 
that the diversity of behavior which would be 
required if each person were unique is reduced 
to a finite number of categories. Further em- 
pirical work is indicated to explore categoriza- 
tion on a broader scale. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By presenting under different conditions to 
a variety of judge groups a series of 10 Negro 
photographs scaled to range widely from mark- 
edly Negro to markedly Caucasian, it was 
demonstrated that identification of a photo- 
graph as that of a Negro appears to be suf- 
ficient to evoke the judgment that the indi- 
vidual possesses all the attributes commonly 
assigned to Negroes. This phenomenon of 
categorization was found to be independent of 
Negroid-Caucasoid features, of favorable-un- 
favorable reaction to the photograph, of 
whether the picture series was Negro-white 
or Negro only, and of the degree of prejudice 
of the judge. Categorization breaks down only 
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when the photographs are so Caucasoid that 
they cease to be spontaneously recognized as 
Negro. Knowledge of racial identity provided 
by the experimenter for those pictures not 
otherwise recognized as Negro succeeds in 
producing categorization only for judges high 
in prejudice. This process of categorization, 
it was suggested, may be of general importance 


in person perc ept ion 
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JUDGMENT OF ADJUSTMENT BY PSYCHOLOGISTS, PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS, AND COLLEGE STUDENTS, AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL DESIRABILITY! 


MORTON WIENER 


Clark University 


SARAH SEGMAN 
Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


N THE Clinical setting, it is often assumed 
that clinicians all have a similar, if not 
identical, set of constructs in terms of 
which they assess adjustment, and that they 
would agree in their denotative judgments 
about whether a set of behavior was or was not 
typical of an “adjusted” individual. Unless 
there is such agreement among clinicians, there 
is likely to be considerable between-judge un- 
reliability whenever the clinicians must judge 
from observed behaviors or from self-referrent 
reports whether a patient is adjusted.” 
Clinical experience suggests, however, that 
clinicians’ implicit concepts of “adjustment” 
are often very vague and undefined, and that 
different clinicians or clinicians from different 


professional groups (e.g., psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, psychiatrists) appear 
to emphasize different behaviors or self reports 
as characteristic of the adjusted individual. 


Thus, the reliability of judgments among 
clinicians about an individual’s adjustment 
often seems considerably less than perfect. 


1 All of the data except the Social Desirability data 
were collected while Morton Wiener, Albert Blumberg, 
and Sarah Segman were on the staff at Central State 
Hospital, Indiana. The Social Desirability data were 
collected by Morton Wiener and Allan Cooper, while 
both were at the University of Rochester. The authors 
wish to thank C. L. Williams, Superintendent of Cen- 
tral State Hospital, and G. Richard Wendt, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Rochester, for their 
support and encouragement. We express our thanks to 
Irving Weinstein, Earl Furlow, and Raymond Claus- 
man for their helpful suggestions in the early planning 
phases of this experiment. We also wish to thank the 
many psychologists, social workers, and college stu- 
dents who participated as subjects and contributed 
their time and interest. 

2It is clearly recognized that the problem of pheno- 
typical versus genotypical behaviors must be taken 
into account. However, given a fixed set of behaviors 
or self-referrent statements, it should be possible for 
judges to agree about how a well-adjusted individual 
should typically respond. 
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A basic problem, then, is to try to determine 
the underlying model or the implicit construct 
system of adjustment which clinicians have. 
Further, it seems important to determine 
whether there is basic agreement among clini- 
cians about the model. One way to proceed is 
to explore the clinician’s judgments and ex- 
pectations of what a well-adjusted individual 
reports about certain aspects of his behavior. 
The model can then be inferred from these 
judgments. 

If this method of investigation proves feasi- 
ble, it may help to make explicit the specific 
areas of agreement and of disagreement among 
clinicians in general, among clinicians from 
different professional groups, or among clini- 
cians having different theoretical preferences.’ 

Judgments of clinicians may be obtained 
and examined in several ways. Rogers and 
Dymond (1954), for example, had two clini- 
cians judge each item as appropriately positive 
or negative for adjustment. Inclusion in the 
scale was based upon the reliability of classi- 
fication by the two judges and agreement by 
five other judges. This method resulted in a 


’ The original design of this study included plans 
for a programmatic investigation of several professional 
groups (e.g., psychiatric social workers, psychiatrists, 
teachers, nurses, judges, among others) and their 
judgment of the expected behavior an adjusted indi- 
vidual would report. These groups had been selected 
because their members are often required to make 
judgments about the adjustment of individuals. How- 
ever, the results obtained from the psychologist and 
the social worker populations have led us to postpone 
further investigations. Data collected from psychiatric 
social workers and college students will therefore be 
presented as part of this study. If high agreement 
among judges can be demonstrated, and the study 
appears to be psychologically meaningful, the scale 
could be validated by comparing the scale score values 
of “adjusted” individuals with those of various “‘mal- 
adjusted” groups (e.g., neurotic, psychotic, and psy- 
chopathic). 
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scale of 74 items out of the 100 initially judged. 
Another method, which may increase the sensi- 
tivity of the scale, is to weight the relative 
importance of individual items. A Q-sort array 
appears to be ideal for accomplishing this 
weighting. The items in the array must be 
relevant to the concept of “adjustment,” re- 
flecting the population of possible items clini- 
cians must judge in their everyday functioning. 
The 100 items used by Rogers and Dymond 


appear to meet these criteria.‘ 

The purposes of this study, then, are (a) to 
determine whether a group of clinical psy- 
chologists agree about the relative importance 
of reported behaviors being characteristic of 


the “adjusted” individual; if agreement is 
found, (6) to examine the Adjustment scale 
derived from the combined judgments of the 
clinicians, (c) to compare this Adjustment 
scale to that derived by Rogers and Dymond, 
(d) to compare the agreement found among 
psychologists with the judgments of another 
professional group (psychiatric social workers) 
and with untrained college students, (e) to 
try to infer the implicit model of “adjustment” 
from the item sorts, and (f) to assess the re- 
lationship between the Adjustment scale 
value and the social desirability value of the 
items. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss were 44 clinical psychologists, 14 
psychiatric social workers, and 21 college students. 
['wenty-eight of the 44 clinical psychologists and ail 
the social workers and college students completed 
judgments for the Adjustment scale. The remaining 16 
clinical psychologists judged the social desirability of 
each item 

Procedure. Each judge was given a set of the Rogers 
und Dymond items and completed the task inde- 
pendently and at his own convenience. The directions 
for the Adjustment scale judgments were as follows: 

We are interested in learning how you think a 
well-adjusted person would sort these cards. Please 
do this work by yourself. We are only interested in 
how you sort the cards 

There are 100 cards in this deck. Each card has a 
statement of how people think, feel, act, etc. For 
any person they are more or less true, or not true, 
or in between. What you are to do is to sort these 
cards as you think a well-adjusted person would 
sort them. You are to sort the cards of the deck into 


*The authors wish to thank Carl R. Rogers for 
making the items available and for his permission to use 
them in this study 
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9 columns. To help you in this you have a small pack 

of 9 cards labeled “Column 1,” “Column 2,” etc. 

First put these 9 cards out on a table: 

Column 1 Column 2 Column 3-- 
Column 9 

Next, you are told on these column cards how 
many to put in each column and what each column 
stands for. For example, in Column 9, which is 
“most unlike the well-adjusted person,” you are to 
place 4 cards. It is best not to cover one card with 
another, but to place them in columns below the 
column cards. In this way you can see all the cards, 
to read and compare and shift them, until you have 
placed them as you want to, with the right number 
in each column. 

As you go through the deck the first time you may 
put any number of cards in any column to start 
with, or you may put some cards to the left, some 
to the right, and some in the middle: then shifting 
them about as you read and compare them. Remem- 
ber you are sorting them as you think a well-adjusted 
person would sort them 

After you have completely finished the sorting, 
take the record sheet and write your name, age, sex, 
and occupation in the appropriate places. Each card 
you have sorted has a letter and a number (e.g., 
R1, or R 93, etc.). On the record sheet next to Column 
9 are 4 blanks. Fill in the numbers of the 4 cards you 
have placed in Column 9 in the corresponding 4 
blanks on the record sheet. Do the same for each of 
the other columns. Every blank should be filled in 
when you are finished recording. This is a good check 
to see if you have the right number of cards in each 
column. 

The directions for the Social Desirability Q sort of 
the items were as follows: 

One of the things that has been found tw» influence 
subjects’ answers to personality inventories is the 
social desirability or social acceptability of the items 
in the test. That is, people tend to answer items in 
a way that is considered the socially desirable way 
to be. 

We are actually trying to establish whether or not 
a group of items from a Q sort is socially desirable 
We would like you to serve as a judge of the social 
desirability of this group of items. 

Please read each statement and decide whether 
you think people in general would consider that 
trait or behavior socially desirable or socially un- 
desirable. Then decide, according to the distribution 
noted on the pink cards, where in the distribution , 
of social desirability the item belongs. 

Remember you are to try to judge how most 
people or people in general would accept these traits 
or behaviors as socially desirable or undesirable. 


-Column 8 


RESULTS 


The mean score and the variance of each of 
the 100 items of the Adjustment scale and of 
the Social Desirability scale were computed.® 


5 The means and variances for each of the 100 items 
for the three subject populations and the social de- 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE THREE GROUPS 
FOR THE MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCALE 
Sort ITems 


Social 
Workers Students 


.95 


Psychologist 
Social workers 


From these scores, the correlation coefficient of 
intragroup agreement for each of the three 
groups of judges was determined.* The intra- 
group agreement among the psychologists was 
.75; among social workers, .49; and among 
college students, .46. Examination of the 
variances for the items shows that both the 
social workers and the college students were 
more variable (and thus less reliable) in their 
judgments than the psychologists. The range 
of the score values of the 100 items is some- 
what greater for the psychologists than for 
the other two groups: 1.50 to 8.39 for psy- 
chologists as compared with 2.43 to 7.93 for 
the psychiatric social workers and 2.43 to 
7.71 for the college students. 

Despite these differences in homogeneity of 
judgments, as examination of Table 1 indi- 
cates, the correlations between the mean 
values of the items by Ss in the three popula- 
tions were very high, falling between .91 and 
.95. These high correlations indicate that any 
disagreements among the judging popula- 
tions about the relative importance of an item 
for adjustment are minor. Disagreements con- 
stitute at most a slight variation in the rela- 
tive importance attributed to specific items. 
However, if one assumes that the 10 highest 


sirability value of the items have been deposited with 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. 5966, from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting $1.25 for micro- 
film or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
* The intercorrelation within each subject group 
was computed by the formula (Cronbach, 1951): 


number of subjects 

variance of the means of the items averaged 
over all the subjects; and Vx = the vari- 
ance of the Q sort. 
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and the 10 lowest items are reliably ranked, 
some subtle differences among the groups are 
noted. Table 2, in which the 10 most char- 
acteristic items of the adjusted individual are 
listed, shows that, in general, the college stu- 
dents appear to emphasize a positive self- 
attitude and a social, other-directed adjust- 
ment. The social workers place emphasis upon 
rationality and initiative as well as self-ac- 
ceptance and good interpersonal relation- 
ships. The psychologists stress responsibility, 
self-acceptance, and good interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Table 3 shows the 10 items con- 
sidered least characteristic of the well- 
adjusted person for the three subject groups. 
The psychologists and social workers agree 
completely with each other about the specific 
10 items most unlike the well-adjusted indi- 
vidual. The college students agree only with 
six of the items and add four others. In es- 
sence, helplessness and a general feeling of dis- 
turbance and problems in the area of one’s 
own sexuality, in addition to non-self-accept- 
ance are important attributes for the pro- 
fessionals. Hostility expressions, feelings of 
inferiority, unreliability of behavior, and 
non-self-acceptance are the important items 
for the college students. 

Rogers and Dymond report 37 items as 
positive value contributions to their Adjust- 
ment scale and 37 as negative value contribu- 
tions. The Adjustment scale derived from the 
Q sorts of the 28 psychologists shows less than 
perfect agreement with the Rogers and Dy- 
mond classification of items. On the Q sort, a 
score of up to 4.43 includes the 37 most posi- 
tive items, and a score above 5.64 includes the 
37 most negative items. Comparison of the 
common items shows that only 33 of the 37 
positive items and only 29 of the 37 negative 
items occur in both scales. Using a forced- 
normal Q sort, it would be possible under 
compete agreement among judges to have 40 
items with a score of 4.0 or below and 40 items 
with a score of 6.0 or above. In the present 
study there were only 31 items in each of these 
categories. Only 25 positive and 26 negative 
items are common to this list and to Rogers 
and Dymond’s 74 reliable items. 

The mean scores and variances of the social 
desirability ratings for the 100 items derived 
from the judgments of the 16 psychologists 
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Psychologists 


I am a responsible person 3.5 

I fee! emotionally mature (3.5 

I can usually live comfortably 
with people around me (2 

I have a warm emotional rela 
tionship with others (1) 

I can accept most social values 
9) 

I usually like people (5.5) 

I take a positive attitude to 
wards myself (8) 

I feel adequate (5.5 

I am liked by most people who 
know me (10 


I am self-reliant 


The 


Psychologists 


I want to give up trying to cope 
with the world (2.5 

I am no one; nothing seems to 
be me (1) 

I despise myself (2.5 

I am a failure (7 

I feel hopeless (5) 

I am worthless (4 

I have a feeling of hopelessness 
(9) 
feel helpless (8 
really am disturbed (6 


dislike my own sexuality (10 


Note 


* These two gr 


numbers in paren 
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TABLE 2 
Tue Ten Irems ConstipeERED Most CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WELL-ADJUSTED PERSON FOR THE 
Turee Supyect Groups, AND THE TEN ITEMS HIGHEST ON THE SOcIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Social Workers 


I am a responsible person (8) 

I feel emotionally mature (4.5) 
I can usually live comfortably 
with people around me (1.5 
I have a warm emotional rela- 
tionship with others (1.5) 

I can 


6.5 


accept most social values 


I usually like people (4.5) 

I take a positive attitude to- 
wards myself (9.5) 

I feel adequate (3 


[ have initiative (9.5) 


I am a rational person (6.5) 


heses indicate the item's rank 


College Students 
I am a responsible person (3) 
I feel emotionally mature (8.5 
I can usually live comfortably 
with people around me (3 


I am liked by most people who 
know me (8.5) 

I am self-reliant (1) 

I have initiative (3) 


I understand myself (5 
I am a good mixer (10) 
I am poised (6) 

I am ambitious (7) 


TABLE 3 
Ine Ten Items Consiperep LEAST CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WELL-ADJUSTED PERSON FOR THE 
THREE SuBJECT GROUPS, AND THE TEN ITEMS LOWEST ON THE SOcIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Social Workers* 


I want to give up trying to cope 
with the world (6.5) 

I am no one; nothing seems to 
t 1.5) 

I despise myself (3) 

I am a failure (5S) 

I feel hopeless (1.5) 


© me 


I am worthless (4) 

I have a feeling of hopelessness 
(10.5 

I feel helpless (10.5) 

I really am disturbed (8) 

[ dislike my own sexuality (6.5 

I am afraid of sex (9) 


The number in parenthesis indicates the item’s rank 
yups had two items tied for 10th ranking, thus have 11 items listed 


College Students 


I want to give up trying to cope 
with the world (9.5 

Iam no one; nothing seems to 
be me (3.5) 

I despise myself (2) 

I am a failure (3.5) 

I feel hopeless (7.5) 

I am worthless (1) 


I am a hostile person (7.5) 

I feel inferior (6) 

I just don’t respect myself (5) 
I am unreliable (9.5) 


Social Desirability 


am a responsible person (3) 
feel emotionaily mature (1) 


have a warm emotional rela- 
tionship with others (2) 


am liked by most people who 
know me (4) 


have initiative (9) 
am a good mixer (9) 


have an attractive personal- 
ity (S) 
I am likeable (6.5) 
I am a hard worker (6.5 
I am intelligent (9) 


Social Desirability* 

I want to give up trying to cope 
with the world (7.5) 

I am no one; nothing seems to 
be me (6) 

I despise myself (1) 

I am a failure (2) 

I feel hopeless (10) 

I am worthless (3) 


I really am disturbed (4 


I dislike my own sexuality (10) 


I just don’t respect myself (10) 

I am unreliable (7.5) 

I am much like the opposite 
sex (5) 
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were computed.’ The intragroup correlation 
coefficient determined from these scores is 
62. The range of scores is from 1.87 to 8.44. 
The correlation of the Adjustment scale scores 
and the Social Desirability scale score is .88. 
In general, there is very high agreement in the 
placement of items for the Adjustment scale 
and for Social Desirability. 

Examination of the 10 highest and 10 lowest 
ranked scores for the two scales (Tables 2 and 
3) shows that there is agreement for 12 of the 
20 items between the Psychologists” Adjust- 
ment scale and their social desirability rank- 
ings. These 10 highest and lowest ranked items 
on the Social Desirability scale are no more 
common to either of the Social Workers’ Ad- 
justment scale or the College Students’ Ad- 
justment scale than to the Psychologists’ 
Adjustment scale. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the Q-sort arrays by the psy- 
chologists indicate there is considerable agree- 
ment among experienced clinicians about the 
specific behaviors that an adjusted person is 
expected to report. However, the high corre- 


lation of the Adjustment scale judgments with 
the Social Desirability judgments possibly in- 
dicates that in the absence of knowledge about 
the underlying genotypical factors, judges re- 
sort to a concept of social acceptability of 
specific behaviors. It is noteworthy that no 
questions were raised by judges from any of 
our population groups about specific char- 
acteristics of the adjusted individual they were 
to characterize, e.g., sex, age, education, mari- 
tal status, or other possible genotypical 
factors. Either the behaviors in our set of be- 
haviors are nonspecific for those factors, 
often considered basic for evaluating adjust- 
ment, or our judges made their own idiosyn- 
cratic decisions about the kind of individual 
whose sorting they were to try to evaluate. 
If this latter hypothesis is correct, it is pos- 
sible that higher interjudge agreement would 
have been found for the Adjustment scale 
judgments if the “adjusted” individual had 
been more fully specified. However, the inter- 
judge agreement for the Adjustment scale 
was no lower than that for the judgments of 


7 See Footnote 5. 
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the Social Desirability of the items (Adjust- 
ment scale .75, Social Desirability .62). 

These findings suggest that psychologists 
may have a stereotyped concept about the 
kinds of behavior they expect an adjusted in- 
dividual to report. The high correlation be- 
tween the Adjustment scale scores and the 
Social Desirability scale scores, however, indi- 
cates that the Social acceptability of the 
behaviors seems to be a major determinant of 
the Q sort. 

One can argue that a well-adjusted person 
does have behavior traits which are socially 
desirable, and that an adjusted individual's 
report that these are characteristic of himself 
underlies our results, not the clinician’s tend- 
ency to equate social desirability with ad- 
justment. 

It is conceivable that those people who are 
well-adjusted are those who share the model 
of the well-adjusted person held by profes- 
sional people (which also happens to be 
socially desirable behavior) and whose con- 
cept of “normality” is congruent with their 
own behavior. Conversely, maladjusted people 
are those who may or may not share the model 
of normality, but if they do, it is not congru- 
ent with their nonverbal behavior. Two spe- 
cific issues are inherent in this hypothesis. It 
must be shown that (a) adjusted and matched 
nonadjusted populations sort differently, or 
(6) if they sort the same way, the behavior of 
the adjusted population is congruent, while 
the behavior of the maladjusted is noncongru- 
ent with their verbal reports. If Condition (a) 
is empirically demonstrated, then social de- 
sirability is not an artifact of an adjustment 
scale. However, if Condition (6) is the case, 
then some new procedure for assessing adjust- 
ment will need to be developed. If the latter 
interpretation is correct, then it is important 
for clinicians to establish evaluation pro- 
cedures which control for social desirability if 
they wish to evaluate adjustment or changes 
in adjustment. Unless this is done, it could 
not be determined whether an S’s adjustment 
had improved or whether he was simply 
verbalizing in more socially acceptable ways 
but without congruence to his own nonverbal 
behaviors. The data in this study do not re- 
solve this problem. 
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The Adjustment scale findings in this study 
indicate further that, although Rogers and 
Dymond’s scale does to some extent represent 
expectations of report from an adjusted S, Ss 
who score as “adjusted” are also reporting 
essentially socially acceptable behaviors, and 
their scores can therefore be highly influenced 
by a set to represent themselves as socially 
acceptable. Moreover, the data suggest that 
the Adjustment scale derived by Rogers and 
Dymond and the scale derived by a forced 
norma! distribution of items result in different 
“Adjustment” scales. 

It may be argued that a forced Q sort in 
which items must be ordered in a positive and 
negative array should result in greater vari- 
ability of scale values than if the items are put 
in only two categories, plus or minus. How- 
ever, since Rogers and Dymond had 26 items 
which were judged as neither positive nor 
negative for adjustment, we should expect 
that these unreliable items would fall in our 
middle (unreliable) categories and that the 
Rogers and Dymond relevant items would 
fall at the extremes of the forced-choice scale. 
This, however, was not the case. Comparison 
of the two scales indicates that only 62 of the 
100 items (31 high and 31 low) can be con- 
sidered as reliably judged as positive and 
negative behavior attributes, contrasting with 
the 74 suggested by Rogers and Dymond. In 
addition, of the 62 items, only 25 positive and 
25 negative are common to the adjustment 
scale in this study and to Rogers and Dy- 
mond’s Adjustment scale. The remaining 12 
items which were found reliable here are items 
which Rogers and Dymond’s judges did not 
consider particularly relevant for adjustment. 
However, because of the limited number of 
cards any judge may place in any column, 
there is some question whether a forced Q-sort 
array would not necessarily decrease the 
number of items with scale values below 4.0 
and above 6.0 which can be considered reli- 
able. In any case, the failure to find greater 
consistency of item placement with the two 
methods of judgment raises some question 
about the need to investigate further the 
problem of establishing an Adjustment scale 
by either method. 

The apparent greater variability of the other 
populations in this study, compared to the 
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psychologists, is difficult to explain. It is not 
unexpected that a nonprofessional group, 
college students, would show greater vari- 
ability of judgment about the relative impor- 
tance of particular behaviors for adjustment, 
although the mean score values of their 
judgments for items are highly similar to those 
of the other groups. However, our data do not 
indicate any single item or group of items which 
may have resulted in a systematic increase in 
variability of judgment by the social worker 
group. 

The findings of Kogan, Quinn, Ax, and Rip- 
ley (1957) and of Edwards (1953) and Edwards 
and Horst (1953), on social desirability and 
adjustment scores are highly consistent with 
the results of this study. Because of the high 
similarity between the Adjustment scale scores 
and the Social Desirability of the items, it is 
necessary to investigate carefully the validity 
of the derived Adjustment scale to find out 
the extent to which it measures adjustment 
independent of reports of social desirability. 
Does it indicate the behavior an adjusted in- 
dividual is likely to report in contrast to that 
reported by a maladjusted individual, or does 
it merely represent the behaviors a defensive 
S is likely to report? The findings in this study 
suggest that clinicians need to be quite careful 
in attempting to apply scales of adjustment 
(e.g., Rogers & Dymond, 1954 or Buss & 
Guerjoy, 1957) without trying to control or 
assess the overlap of these scales with the di- 
mension of social acceptability. Cowen (1958), 
for example, reports a correlation of .91 be- 
tween his Ss’ judgment of social desirability 
and the “norma!” scale value of a large number 
of trait items from the Buss and Guerjoy list. 


SUMMARY 

An attempt was made (a) to determine 
whether a group of clinical psychologists can 
agree about the relative importance of re- 
ported behaviors being characteristic or not 
characteristic of the “adjusted” individual, 
(6) to examine the Adjustment scale derived 
from the combined judgments of the clin- 
icians, (c) to compare the scale to that derived 
by Rogers and Dymond, (d) to compare the 
agreement found among psychologists with 
the judgments of another professional group 
(psychiatric social worker) and untrained 
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college students, and (e) to investigate the 
concept of “normal,” inferred from the denota- 
tive judgments of these items, and (f) to 
assess the relationship between the Adjust- 
ment scale value and the social desirability 
value of the items. 

A Q sort of the 100 items of Rogers and Dy- 
mond was completed by 28 psychologists, 14 
psychiatric social workers, and 21 college stu- 
dents to represent how a “well-adjusted”’ in- 
dividual would sort the items. Sixteen addi- 
tional psychologists also sorted the items for 
Social Desirability. The findings were that 
psychologists showed considerable agreement: 
.75 for the Q-sort array for Adjustment and 
.62 for the array for Social Desirability of the 
items. The correlation of .88 between the 
mean scale scores for the two arrays implies 
little independent variance for the two con- 
cepts. Although there was more variability of 
judgments among the social workers and 
among the college students, the mean Adjust- 
ment scale score values for the 100 items were 
highly correlated between population groups 
(correlations from + .91 to +.95). The im- 
plications are discussed, and care is suggested 
in any attempt to develop or use Adjustment 
scales or concepts of adjustment without 
assessing the overlapping contribution of the 
Social Desirability dimension until such time 
as empirical evidence is available that ad- 
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justed and nonadjusted populations respond 
differently to Adjustment scales despite this 
overlap of Social Desirability items; or that 
socially desirable behavior is found to be con- 
gruent with adjusted population reports and 
noncongruent with that of a matched non- 
adjusted population. 
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SOME PERSONALITY DETERMINANTS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
PARTICIPATION! 
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SYCHOLOGISTS have long realized the im- 
portance of both environmental and 
personality variables in the explanation 

of behavior. Theorists have employed a variety 
of terms to describe the necessity of using both 
sets of concepts. Lewin (1951), for example, il- 
lustrates this dual focus in his statement that 
“behavior (B) is a function (F) of the person 
(P) and of his environment (E), B F 
(P, E)” (p. 239). 

There has, however, been a tendency for in- 
vestigators in social psychology to concentrate 
on one or the other of these sets of variables in 
their explanation of social phenomena. Some 
emphasize personality, conceived as the rela- 
tively enduring psychological properties of an 
individual, as the locus of the basic causes of 
behavior, while others look to environmental 
variables such as group structure, communica- 
. tion, and role. Few have investigated environ- 
mental and personality determinants of be- 


havior simultaneously. 

The implications of this point of view for 
problems of leadership have been described 
by a number of writers (Gibb, 1954). The 
general conclusion is that leadership cannot 
be regarded as a unitary trait and must be 
evaluated in terms of number of other 
variables including the attitudes, needs, and 
expectations of the followers. The most effec- 
tive behavior in dealing with individuals with 
certain personality characteristics may be in- 
effective in dealing with persons differently 


a 


predisposed. 

A similar point is made by those who argue 
for the adaptive nature of leadership. After 
reviewing research the effectiveness of 
different methods of supervision in industry, 
Likert (1958) reaches the following conclusion: 


on 


!This paper is based on a dissertation submitted 
to the Department of Psychology, University of Michi- 
gan, in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. The writer is indebted 
to J. Atkinson, J. R. P. French, Jr., and F. Mann for 
their helpful comments and criticisms, and to the 
United Parcel Service for their financial support of this 
research 
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Supervision is, therefore, always an adaptive process. 
A leader, to be effective, must always adapt his be- 
havior to fit the expectations, values, and interpersonal 
skills of those with whom he is interacting (p. 327). 


The “authoritarian-democratic” continuum 
represents one aspect of leadership that has 
received much attention. In discussing studies 
dealing with this dimension Krech and Crutch- 
field (1948) suggest that its effects may vary 
from culture to culture: 


All the experimental evidence to be reported has been 
obtained by the study of so-called “authoritarian” 
and “democratic” leadership situations in our demo- 
cratic culture. It is entirely possible that similar studies 
in other cultures might yield different results. The 
advantages for morale, the experiments find, seem to 
be with the democratically led group, but in an auto 
cratic culture the reverse might possibly hold true 
(p. 423). 


Despite frequent speculations that the 
superior effects of democratic leadership are 
specific to certain personality types or cul- 
tures, relatively little research has been done 
on this problem. The few studies which have 
been carried out (French, Israel, & As, in 
press; Sanford, 1950; Tannenbaum & Allport, 
1956) have produced positive results. The task 
remains to determine the nature of the per- 
sonality variables and their manner of inter- 
action with democratic leadership. 

The major purpose of the present study is to 
determine whether the effects of one aspect of 
the der:ocratic leadership process—participa- 
tion in decision-making—vary with the per- 
sonality structure of the follower. Previous 
research has demonstrated that participation, 
or conceptually similar variables, has positive 
effects on the attitudes and performance of the 
participants. The general hypothesis of this 
study is that participation interacts with cer- 
tain personality characteristics of the partici- 
pant in determining both attitudes and per- 
formance. 

The personality variables thought to be 
relevant in determining an individual’s re- 
sponse to participation are (a) need for inde- 
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pendence and (6d) authoritarianism. Participa- 
tion is hypothesized to have more positive 
effect on the attitudes and performance of 
persons with strong than weak independence 
needs and to have less positive effect on au- 
thoritarians than equalitarians. The relevance 
of need for independence in determining a 
person’s reactions to participation was sug- 
gested by McGregor (1944), while Sanford 
(1950) has shown that authoritarians say they 
prefer more strongly directive kinds of leader- 
ship. 

Participation, the independent variable in 
this study, has been used in a number of ways 
and has seldom been clearly defined. The 
present investigation employs the definition 
put forth by French, Israel, and As (in press) : 
a process of joint decision-making by two or 
more parties in which the decisions have 
future effects on those making them. The 
amount of participation by any individual is 
the amount of influence he has on the decisions 
and plans agreed upon. 

It is important to distinguish between psy- 
chological participation, or the amount of 
influence he perceives he has on decision-mak- 
ing and objective participation, or the 
amount of influence he actually does have on 
decision-making. If perception is veridical, the 
amount of psychological participation equals 
the amount of objective participation. Fre- 
quently, however, they differ as a result of the 
influence of processes such as the effects of 
needs on perception. Concern here is limited to 
psychological participation and, unless other- 
wise noted, the term “participation” is used 
to designate this variable. 


METHOD 


This study was carried out in a large company whose 
basic function is the delivery of small parcels and 
packages from department and other retail stores to 
private residents. The Ss were 108 first, second, and 
third line supervisors in the company’s two largest 
plants. 

Measures were obtained on each of the following 
variables: 

1. Psychological partici pation. This index is derived by 
summing the responses of each supervisor to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(a) In general, how much say or influence do you 
have on what goes on in your station? (6) Do you 
feel you can influence the decisions of your immedi- 
ate superior regarding things about which you are 
concerned? (c) Does your immediate superior ask 
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your opinion when a problem comes up which in- 

involves your work? (d) If you have a suggestion for 

improving the job or changing the setup in some 

way, how easy is it for you to get your ideas across 

to your immediate superior? 
Each of these questions was answered by checking the 
most applicable alternative on a five-point scale. 
Scores ranging from 1, representing low participation, 
to 5, representing high participation, were assigned 
to each question and total scores obtained for each 
person by summing his scores for the four items. 

The test-retest reliability of this index over a seven- 
month period is .61 for 91 supervisors. When 14 super- 
visors who changed either their position or their 
superior during this period were removed from this 
group, the reliability coefficient increased to .63. The 
correlation for the transferees is .44. 

2. Attitude toward the job. The measure of attitude 
toward the job consists of the following items: 

(a) How well do you like supervisory work? (6) 
How much of a chance does your job give you to do 
the things that you are best at? (c) How good is 
your immediate superior in dealing with people? 

Each of the questions calls for the respondent to check 
the most appropriate answer on a five-point scale. 
Scores of 1 to 5 were assigned to each question and a 
total score obtained by adding over the three questions. 

The test-retest reliability of this index over a seven- 
month period was computed for 91 supervisors and 
found to be .66. When 14 supervisors who had changed 
their superior or their position within the organization 
during this period were removed, the reliability coef- 
ficient was increased to .75. The reliability for the 
transferees was .06. 

3. Need for independence. The measure of need for 
independence used in this study consists of 16 ques- 
tionnaire items.? Some of these items refer to the fre- 
quency with which the S regularly engages in inde- 
pendent behavior (e.g., “How often do you find that 
you can carry out other people’s suggestions without 
changing them any?’’), while others deal with the 
satisfaction that he gets from this behavior (e.g., 
‘‘When you have a problem, how much do you like to 
think it through yourself without help from others?’’). 
The items are adapted from a larger number employed 
by Tannenbaum and Allport (1956). Each item re- 
quired the S to check one of five alternatives. 

No data were available concerning the reliability of 
this measure. However, the test-retest reliability over a 
seven-month period of a short form, made up of eight 
items selected on the basis of item analysis from the 
original items, was found to be .61 for 90 supervisors 





*Tables showing the items, scoring keys, means, 
and standard deviations for the need for independence, 
authoritarianism and job performance measures have 
been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 5965 from ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., 
remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for 
photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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4. Authorilarianism. The degree of authoritarianism 
of the Ss? is measured by responses to 25 items from 
Forms 40 and 45 of the F scale developed by Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, and Sanferd (1950). In 
keeping with the rest of the questionnaire, Ss were 
asked to check their degree of agreement with each of 
the statements on a five-point scale, unlike the six- 
point scale usually used. 

5. Job performance. Ratings of the job performance 
of 96 of the supervisors in the sample were completed 
by the immediate superior of the man being rated and 
reviewed by one other person who was actjtainted 
with his work. These ratings consisted of two scores— 
over-all performance and summary appraisal. The 
over-all performance rating was obtained from a 
modification of the forced-choice merit rating technique. 
It consisted of ten sets of five statements, each de- 
scribing some aspect of job behavior. The rater is 
asked to rank order the statements within each group 
in terms of the degree to which they describe accurately 
the man whose performance they are rating. The rank- 
ings on the ten sets of statements are scored to yield 
a single over-all performance score. The summary ap- 
praisal rating was of the graphic type. The rater is 
asked to check on a five-point scale his general evalua- 
tion of the degree to which the individual meets the 
demands of his job. 

The hypothesis that participation has different ef- 
fects on persons with different personality character- 
istics was tested in the following manner: The sample 
was divided into three approximately equal groups on 
the basis of their scores on each of the personality 
variables. Pearson product-moment correlation coef- 
ficients were then computed between participation and 
both attitude toward the job and job performance for 
the entire sample and for each of the subgroups. 


RESULTS 

The findings presented first deal with the 
effects of participation in decision-making on 
the attitudes toward the job of persons with 
different personality characteristics. More posi- 
tive relationships between participation and 
attitude toward the job are predicted for per- 
sons who received relatively high scores on the 
need for independence measure and low scores 
on the authoritarianism measure than for per- 
sons at the opposite ends of these two scales. 

The data in Table 1 support this prediction. 
The correlation between the measure of par- 
ticipation and attitude toward the job is sig- 
nificantly positive, confirming past findings. 
Significant differences are found, however, be- 
tween the magnitude of the correlations for 
the different personality groups. As predicted, 
the most positive relationships between psy- 
chological participation and attitude toward 

*One S declined to complete the F scale, limiting 
the sample on this variable to 107 persons. 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PARTICIPATION AND ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE JOB FOR PERSONS WITH 
DIFFERENT PERSONALITY 








CHARACTERISTICS 
Num- 
ber of r 
Cases 
Total Group 108 -—" 
1. High Need Independence 38 — 
2. Moderate Need Independence 32 —- 
3. Low Need Independence 38 .13 
diff (1,3) ¢ = 2.04* 
P= .02 
diff (1,2) ¢ = 1.20° 
P= .12 
diff (2,3) = —* 
P=— 
4. High Authoritarian 34 .03 
5. Moderate Authoritarian 34 —. 
6. Low Authoritarian 39 —_— 
diff (4,6) ¢ = 2.33* 
P= .01 
diff (4,5) ¢ = 1.36* 
P= .09 
diff (5,6) = —* 
P -_-_— 
es P < 05 
>? <M. 


* Indicates that the difference between correlations is in the 
predicted direction; é ratios over 1.00 are shown. Inasmuch as the 
direction of results has been specified in our hypotheses, one- 
tailed tests of significance have been performed. 


the job are found for persons high in need for 
independence and low in authoritarianism. 
Both correlations are significant at the .01 
level of confidence. The least positive relation- 
ships are found for persons low in need for in- 
dependence and high in authoritarianism. 
Neither of these correlations is significantly 
different from zero. The differences between 
correlations for high and low groups on both 
personality variables are statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The data are interpreted as meaning that 
the attitudes toward the job of low authori- 
tarian persons and of persons with high inde- 
pendence needs are favorably affected by op- 
portunities to participate in making decisions 
in their jobs. On the other hand, the attitudes 
of highly authoritarian individuals and of 
individuals with low independence needs are 
relatively unaffected by this experience. 

The correspondence between the findings for 
need for independence and authoritarianism 
suggests the possibility that the measures of 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PARTICIPATION AND RATINGS OF JOB 
PERFORMANCE FOR TOTAL GROUP 
AND FOR PERSONS WITH 
DIFFERENT PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Pearson r’s Between 
Participation and 


Supervisors’ 
Rating on: 
V 
Over-all Summary 
—— Apraisal 
Total Group 96 a 20** 
1. High Need 
Independence 33 la 25* 
2. Moderate Need 
Independence 28 19 _—* 
3. Low Need 
Independence 35 06 — .01 
diff (1,3) % = 1.12 1.08* 
P= .13 14 
diff (1,2) % = ® 
P= - 
diff (2,3) % = . 1.30" 
P= .10 
4. High 
Authoritarian 30 —.08 — .06 
5. Moderate 
Authoritarian 33 28* 23” 
6. Low 
Authoritarian 32 28* 27* 
diff (1,3) i = 1.37 1.26* 
P= 08 .10 
diff (1,2) % = 1.42* 1.12* 
P= 08 13 
diff (2,3) % = ® 
P= 
°? <€ BB 
eP< & 


* In the predicted direction. 


these two variables have a high negative rela- 
tionship with one another. This possibility was 
tested by intercorrelating the two measures. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficient between authoritarianism and need 
for independence is —.11 for 107 Ss. When 
age, occupational level, and education are 
partialled out from this relationship, the corre- 
lation is changed to .02, indicating that the 
two measures are independent. 

Table 2 shows the intercorrelations between 
the measure of participation and the two 
measures of job performance for the entire 
sample and for the six subgroups. The signifi- 
cant correlations for the entire sample support 
previous findings that participating in making 
decisions in a job generally has positive effects 


on the job performance of the participant. In 
addition, some support is provided the hy- 
pothesis that the effects of participation on 
performance are a function of the need for 
independence and authoritarianism of the par- 
ticipant. Although none of the differences be- 
tween correlations is significant, all of the 
high-low differences and most of the other 
differences are in the predicted directions. 

The use of the correlational methods of field 
studies instead of the more precise techniques 
of laboratory experimentation increases the 
possibility that the results may be attributable 
to failure to control for relevant variables. The 
effects of the age, education, and occupational 
level of the Ss in the present sample were 
determined by partialling out these variables 
from the relationships between participation 
and the three dependent variables for the entire 
sample and for each of the six personality 
classifications. Table 3 shows the third-order 
partial correlation for each of these relation- 
ships. 

A comparison of Table 3 with Tables 1 and 
2 shows that partialling out the effects of back- 
ground variables generally increases the mag- 
nitude of the differences between correlations 
and provides increased support for the hy- 
pothesis of interaction between participation 
and personality. All of the differences in corre- 
lations are in the predicted direction, and five 
of the six high-low differences are significant 
at the .05 level. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study corroborates previous 
findings that participation in decision-making 
has positive effects on attitudes and job per- 
formance. It further demonstrates that the 
magnitude of these effects is a function of 
certain personality characteristics of the par- 
ticipants. Authoritarians and persons with 
weak independence needs are apparently un- 
affected by the opportunity to participate in 
making decisions. On the other hand, equali- 
tarians and those who have strong independ- 
ence needs develop more positive attitudes 
toward their job and greater motivation for 
effective performance through participation. 

There is no evidence of any unfavorable 
effects of participation either on attitudes or 
on performance. It should be noted, however, 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL PARTICIPATION AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE JOB AND RATINGS 


or JoB PERFORMANCE FOR PERSONS WITH 
Witu AGE, Epvcation, 


DIFFERENT PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


AND OccUPATIONAL LEVEL HELD CONSTANT 


Pearson r’s Between Participation and 


Summary 


; > ra , yarf. — 
Attitude toward the Job Over-all Performance Appraisal 
Total Group 27*** (108 21** (96 .20** (96) 
1. High Need Independence su-** (38) ma Ge .42** (33) 
2. Moderate Need Independence .25* (32) 18 (28) .33** (28) 
3. Low Need Independence — .04 (38) .04 (35) .00 (35) 
diff (1, 3 (= 2.40 1.93" 1.61 
P< 01 03 .05 
diff (1, 2) (= 1.15 1.31 a 
P= 12 10 
diff (2, 3 #= 1.15 ‘ 1.26 
P= .12 .10 
4. High Authoritarian .09 (34 —.13 (30 .14 (30) 
5. Moderate Authoritarian .35** (34) 24* (33) .18 (33) 
6. Low Authoritarian .50*** (39) 33** (32) .26* (32) 
diff (4, 6 #= 1.77 1.68* a 
P= 04 05 
diff (4, 5 (= 1.0% 1.32 —s 
P = 15 09 
diff (5, 6 t= s * a 
P 
°r <€ B 
ee P . as 
oe P< Ot 


® Indicates that the difference between 


that the sample of supervisors used in this 
study is not representative of workers in gen- 
eral. It is possible that nonsupervisory employ- 
ees might be more authoritarian and have 
weaker independence needs which might lead, 
in the extreme, to negative consequences of 
participation. 

These results the inadequacy of 
generalizations concerning the effects of par- 
ticipation. Studies that ignore the interaction 
of participation and personality yield relation- 
ships that are nothing more than average 
effects of participation for all the persons in 
the group. The statistic used to estimate the 
degree of relationship underestimates the 
effects of participation on some persons and 
overestimates the effects on others. 

A word of caution should be injected here. 
The measure of participation used in this 
study was based on Ss’ reports and conforms 


suggest 


with what we have defined as psychological 
participation. Enough is known about distort- 
ing influences in complex perceptions of this 
sort to make it impossible to infer that our 
measure of psychological participation cor- 


orrelations is in the predicted direction 


responds with objective participation. Since no 
data are available on objective participation, 
extension of the present findings to cover the 
latter variable will require further research. 

The results suggest that an adequate the- 
oretical explanation of the effects of participa- 
tion in decision-making should include a con- 
sideration of the influence of personality 
variables that interact with participation. The 
present study also gives general support to a 
situational theory of leadership and indicates 
the possible value in simultaneous examina- 
tion of environmental and personality var- 
iables. 


SUMMARY 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine the effects of participation in de- 
cision-making on persons with different per- 
sonality characteristics. It was hypothesized 
that equalitarians and individuals with strong 
independence needs would be more positively 
affected by the opportunity to participate in 
making decisions than authoritarians and 
persons with weaker independence needs. 
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The findings corroborated previous evidence 
that participation generally has positive effects 
on both attitudes and job performance. Hy- 
potheses were also confirmed that the magni- 
tude of these effects is a function of certain 
personality characteristics of the participant. 
Authoritarians and persons with weak inde- 
pendence needs are apparently unaffected by 
the opportunity to participate in making 
decisions. On the other hand, equalitarians and 
those who have strong independence needs de- 
velop more positive attitudes toward their jobs 
aud increase in performance through participa- 
tion. 

This study suggests that an adequate the- 
oretical explanation of the effects of participa- 
tion in decision-making should include a 
consideration of the influence of personality 
variables. It also indicates the possible value of 
investigating the joint effects of leader and 
follower characteristics 
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HE results of a number of research proj- 
indicate that there exists a re- 

lationship between personality develop- 
ment (including patterns of psychopathological 
behavior) and subcultural groupings in American 
society. From a theoretical standpoint these 
findings imply that cultural variations in 
familial organization play a critical role in 
personality differentiation. In practical terms 
these studies suggest numerous considerations 
concerning diagnosis and management of 
psychopathological conditions in persons of 
differing subcultural group origin, even where 
these groups live in close physical proximity 
(Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; Opler, 1956; 
Srole & Langner, 1957). 

The present study represents an attempt to 
investigate some of the differences to be found 
in attitudes toward parental figures of schizo- 
phrenic and normal individuals drawn from 
populations of middle and lower socioeconomic 
status. Considerable theory, clinical evidence, 
and some formal research data all suggest that 
a schizophrenic personality development arises 
from fairly specific patterns of interpersonal 
relationship in the family constellation of the 
growing child (Jenkins, 1950; Prout & White, 
1950; Reichard & Tillman, 1950; & Terry & 
Rennie, 1938). If this is indeed the case, then 
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' A portion of this paper was read at the meetings of 


the American Psychological Association, New York, 
1954. Some of the material in this paper represents an 
abridgement of the senior author’s dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for the 
Ph.D. at New York University. The authors wish to 
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Jacob Cohen, and Harold Wilensky, who made me- 
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Bortin, North Shore NP Center for administrative 
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certain variations in the descriptions of parental 
figures and of the family constellation should be 
observable when schizophrenic subjects are 
compared with “normals.” To the extent that 
higher or lower socioeconomic status also implies 
somewhat diverse configurations of family rela- 
tionships, as well as different child-rearing 
patterns, one may also anticipate differences in 
the attitudes toward parents of adults who 
come from different social classes (Auld, 1952; 
Grey, 1949; Needleman, 1951; & Singer, 1954). 
Finally, since it is reasonable to suppose that 
“schizophrenogenic” (Gerard & Siegal, 1950; 
Needleman, 1951; Prout & White, 1950; 
Reichard & Tillman, 1950) family constella- 
tions exist within the framework of specific 
subcultural influences upon parental interaction 
and child-rearing practices, a differential effect 
of social class status upon the familial attitudes 
of the two nosological groups may be expected. 
Thus, there are three general classes of hypothe- 
ses tested in the present investigation: per- 
sonality differences in attitudes toward parental 
figures (normal-schizophrenic dichotomy), class 
differences (middle-lower-class dichotomy), and 
the interaction of these factors in determining 
attitudes toward parents. 

Evidence of subcultural group influences 
upon familial attitudes as projected into The- 
matic Apperception Test stories has been pro- 
vided in studies by Mitchell (1950), Henry 
(1947), McArthur (1955), and Singer (1954). In 
the last-named study, both psychopathological 
and socioeconomic status variables were em- 
ployed. Hypotheses concerning the presence or 
absence of familial figures and the characteriza- 
tion of familial situations as “cold or rejecting” 
were tested. Singer concluded, “Although 
schizophrenics generally manifest disturbed 
intrafamilial relations, their sociocultural back- 
grounds appear to modify their familial experi- 
ence patterns.” Because of the problems in- 
volved in replication of such qualitative analy- 
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ses, more extensive objective methods were 
devised to study the interaction of personality 
and socioeconomic class factors on familial 
attitudes. 


DERIVATION OF HYPOTHESES 
Normal-Schizophrenic Differences 

Available studies with reasonable controls 
have suggested a general picture of the schiz- 
ophrenic iamily constellation (Gerard & Siegal, 
1950; Jenkins, 1950; Lidz & Lidz, 1949; 
Needleman, 1951; Prout & White, 1950; 
Reichard & Tillman, 1950; Terry & Rennie, 
1938). The schizophrenic child appears to have 
been reared in a setting in which the mother’s 
role in the family is dominant. The father ap- 
parently plays a decidedly minimal part in 
domestic interaction and thereby becomes less 
available to the child for purposes of identifica- 
tion and imitation. The mother tends to be 
described as rejecting, either overtly by neglect 
and early deprivation of affection and nurtur- 
ance, or covertly through imposition of exces- 
sive restriction upon the motor and emotional 
expression of the child. Accordingly, inter- 
personal relationships are charged with friction 
and the child emerges from the familial experi- 
ence overdependent, unable to express hostility, 
fearful of punishment and rejection, plagued 
by inferiority feelings, unable to assume adult 
responsibilities. Based upon this general picture 
of the parent-child relationships of schizo- 
phrenics, a general hypothesis and a series of 
subhypotheses were established to test in this 
investigation: 

1. The schizophrenic and normal groups 
differ in attitude towards family figures and 
relationships, with the schizophrenics mani- 
festing less “healthy” attitudes (as defined be- 
low) than the normal subjects. 

(a) The schizophrenics reveal stronger 
feelings of rejection by their parents. 

(6) The schizophrenics indicate greater 
control by parents. 

(c) The schizophrenics reveal greater de- 
pendence upon parents. 

(d) The schizophrenics manifest evidence 
of a greater problem regarding the expression 
of hostility (as shown by either more repres- 
sion or denial of hostility or by more direct 
hostility). 

(e) The schizophrenics place a greater 


value on being a “good boy,” a more con- 
ventional submissive type of personality. 

(f) The schizophrenics describe a greater 
degree of maternal overprotection. 

(g) The schizophrenics reveal more evi- 
dence of Oedipal conflict. 

(hk) The schizophrenics describe _ their 
parents as more unhappy with each other or 
more ill-suited for each other. 


Socioeconomic Class Differences 


The second general hypothesis which deals 
with the middle-lower-class dichotomy stems 
directly from the work of Mitchell (1950) and 
Singer (1954), whose results suggest that differ- 
ent patterns of child-rearing and family organ- 
ization have significant effects upon familial 
attitudes of subjects from differing socio- 
economic levels. It should be noted that the 
class groups have been selected as two clearly 
distinguishable relative positions in the socio- 
economic hierarchy. ‘here is no implication of 
two distinct social classes. The primary con- 
sideration of the study was not to provide a 
comprehensive description of familial attitudes 
for two social classes, but rather to demonstrate 
the need to take cognizance of the relationship 
between family attitudes and socioeconomic 
class in any subsequent research on family 
constellations and psychopathology. The fol- 
lowing general and specific hypotheses are re- 
lated to the variable of socioeconomic status: 

2. The two socioeconomic groups differ in 
familial attitudes in the following variables: 

(a) The middle-class subjects describe 
parental figures as more ambitious and con- 
cerned with their achievement than do 
lower-class subjects. 

(b) The middle-class subjects are less able 
to express hostility. 

(c) The middle-class subjects describe 
their mothers as more overprotective. 

(d) The lower-class subjects describe their 
parents as using more direct forms of control. 

(e) The middle-class subjects reveal a 
different relationship with father figures. 

(f) The lower-class group manifest less 
evidence of Oedipal conflict. 

(g) The lower-class subjects reveal a 
greater degree of interparental friction. 

(h) The lower-class subjects indicate 
greater independence. 
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Socioeconomic—Personality Interaction 


Equally important in this investigation is 
the question as to whether the above hypothe- 
sized normal-schizophrenic differences hold 
when comparisons are made for subjects at 
different socioeconomic levels. Only a few real 
cues are available from the literature relative 
to this point. Some evidence indicates a greater 
tendency towards certain signs of emotional 
instability, judging from personality-test re- 
the lower-class socioeco- 


sponses at least, in 


nomic groups (Auld, 1952). It seems likely that 
a person with a lower-class background en- 


counters greater over-all frustration and depri- 
vation throughout many areas of life, and this 
is probably reflected by reports of a higher 
incidence of mental illness in the bottom rungs 
of the socioeconomic ladder (Grey, 1949; 
Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958). Jenkins’ (1950) 
work on frustration suggests that economic, 
educational, and nutritional as well as psycho- 
logical (conflict in familial relationships) dep- 
rivations can lead to serious maladjustment. 
It is plausible to infer that the higher socio- 
economic groups have been exposed to fewer of 
these generally frustrating experiences; and 
so one could anticipate that familial attitudes 
per se would contribute more to the genesis 
of schizophrenia in the middle-class than in the 
lower-class schizophrenics. The third general 
hypothesis relates, therefore, to the interaction 
of the socioeconomic and normal-—pathological 
dichotomy: 

3. Familial attitudes within the lower socio- 
economic class groups bear less relationship to 
the normal-schizophrenic diagnosis than do the 
familial attitudes of middle-class subjects. 

In the operational terms of this study, there- 
fore differences, between normals 
and schizophrenics with reference to familial 
attitudes were expected to prove smaller than 
the differences in the familial attitudes of 
middle-class normals and schizophrenics. 


lower-class 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The Ss for this study consisted of 48 paranoid 
schizophrenic unmarried male patients, of whose num- 
ber half were from a clearly middle socioeconomic back- 
ground and half from a lower socioeconomic back- 
ground, and 48 “normal” unmarried male patients 
hospitalized for medical and surgical reasons who were 
also divided into equal groups by socioeconomic status. 
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The schizophrenic sample was chosen from patients 
hospitalized at the Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital, 
while the normals were hospitalized at the Kingsbridge 
VA Hospital. Only paranoid schizophrenics were em- 
ployed, since the symptomatology in this group is ap- 
parent and yet such patients tend to be in sufficient 
contact to perform cooperatively on tests. All 48 schizo- 
phrenics had a history of a clear break with reality, 
hallucinations, and delusions, and each had been for- 
mally diagnosed by the hospital staff. Only clearly 
literate and cooperative patients were selected, with no 
history of convulsive therapy for at least 60 days prior 
to testing. 

The control Ss were chosen from medical-surgical 
wards. They were convalescing from conditions such as 
operations for pilonidal cysts or hernia and from limb 
burns or fractures. Five criteria were used to determine 
eligibility for the control group. These were: the opinion 
of ward medical personnel; the opinion of the examiner 
based on S’s attitude and integrity; determinable 
neuropsychiatric history; history of felonious conduct; 
and, finally, score on the Cornell Index. A Cornell 
Index score of 11 or more—or the occurrence of a 
critical response to one “‘stop’’ question—brought about 
the elimination of the control S from the sample. 

The schizophrenic and control Ss did not differ sig- 
nificantly in age (mean 27.5), religion (16 Catholics 
and 8 Protestants in each of the four groups), number 
of siblings (no “‘only”’ children were used), birth order, 
place of birth, intactness of family group through Ss’ 
first eight years of life, ages of living parents, and years 
of education (mean 11.6). 

Establishment of socioeconomic status was based 
upon both economic and social information with great- 
est emphasis on paternal status. Factors considered as 
criteria included the level of formal education of the S 
and his father (whenever available); father’s occupa- 
tion in S’s childhood and S’s occupation; S’s evalua- 
tion of the type of neighborhood in which he lived 
during his formative years; family ownership of real 
estate; and history of public relief or assistance. Father’s 
income did not prove to be a feasible criterion. Ratings 
by independent judges employing these criteria served 
as the basis for assignment of an S to a given socio- 
economic class grouping. Overlapping of the two class 
groups on any individual criterion was minimal or 
arbitrarily avoided so that there was a sharp distinction 
in socioeconomic status with no borderline cases em- 


ployed. 


Test Battery 

The test battery consisted of two procedures, the 
Elias Family Opinion Survey (Elias, 1952), designated 
the EFOS, and 2 projective technique devised specifi- 
cally for use in this study, the Family Attitude Scale, 
designated the FAS. The EFOS as used here consists 
of 157 incomplete statements concerning family rela- 
tionships in which S is expected to fill in “always,” 
“often,” “sometimes,” “rarely,” “never,” each carrying 
a weighting from one to five. Examples include: 
“Mothers — love their children equally,” “Fathers 
are ______ afraid of their wives,” and “Parents ____ 
force their children to eat.” The items are grouped 
into subscales such as: Attitudés towards Mothers; 
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Attitudes towards Fathers; Oedipal; Struggle for 
Independence; Interparental Friction—Harmony; and 
Rejection of Child. Details of test construction and 
validity have been presented by Elias. This procedure 
was chosen because it is a readily available objective 
device dealing with specific items relevant to the 
hypotheses of the study. In an effort to enhance co- 
operation and comprehension of instructions, the 
questions were presented individually on 3 x 5 cards, 
and Ss were instructed to place each card in one of 
five large, plainly marked boxes depending on his 
choice of the appropriate term, “always” through 
“never.” 

To supplement the EFOS, it was thought desirable 
to construct a suitable projective test which relied less 
upon the printed word as basic stimulus material. 
Since suggestive results in the field of social class or 
normal-schizophrenic differences in familial attitudes 
had been obtained by Mitchell (1950), Needleman 
(1951), and Singer (1954), using TAT pictures involv- 
ing family scenes, it was decided to elaborate on this 
approach. After extensive preliminary exploration 
(using patients not included in this study), 11 pictures 
especially drawn for this research were deemed suit- 
able for use. These included simple line drawings such 
as “Young boy watching father shave,” “Father, 
mother, and son at breakfast table,’’ “Child seated 
with toys while mother prepares to leave house,” and 
“Mother combing child’s hair.” 

A total of 202 statements, averaging approximately 
18 per picture, were eventually chosen on the basis of 
prior independent evaluation by judges, first for rele- 
vance to a particular theoretical dimension and, sec- 
ondly, for appropriateness to the specific drawing. 
These statements includeJ items such as: (for Family 
Breakfast scene) “The boy has pretty definite likes 
and dislikes about food and lets his parents know”; 
“The boy accidentally spills his soup on his father’s 
newspaper”; “His mother nags at his father all the 
time”; “His father is quick to use his hands on the 
boy”; “The boy wishes his father would go away so 
that he can take care of his mother.” The statements 
were all chosen as pertinent to one of the 10 specific 
categories relevant to the experimental hypotheses. A 
list of these variables is presented in Table 2 

[he experimental instructions developed after pre- 
liminary trials called for Ss to inspect each picture 
and then to read the statements which were printed 
individually on cards. The S was instructed to assign 
the statement to one of five boxes labeled Definitely 
Possible; Possible; Undecided; Not Possible; Definitely 
not Possible; depending on how he thought the child 
in the picture “really feels.’’ It was hoped to obtain in 
this fashion a relatively objective score based upon a 
projected impression of the respondent. Scoring was on 
a linear continuum ranging from Definitely Possible, 
weighted five or one, to Definitely not Possible which 
was weighted as one or five. Both EFOS and FAS 
thus employed five-point scales with higher scores 
generally indicating a greater tendency to perceive 
problem situations or to respond to the family picture 
as representing distortions in normal family relation- 
ships 

lhe reliability of the EFOS and FAS for the sample 


employed in this study was ascertained by the use of 
Cronbach’s Alpha Coefficient (1951). For the EFOS 
reliability coefficients for the nine subscales ranged 
from .69 to .94, with only two scales (Family Inferiority 
and Struggle for Independence) below .80. For the 10 
FAS categories, reliability coefficients ranged from 
.51 (Independence) to .93 (Interparental Friction). 
Only three of the subscaies showed coefficients below 
.75. These categories or item groups which could be 
considered parallel for EFOS and FAS were intercor- 
related to establish the extent of relationship of the 
two measurement devices. Correlations between eight 
EFOS scales and various appropriate categories or 
subcategories of FAS ranged between .47 and .64 for 
the two scales when administered to the total sample. 
There were no significant differences in the correlations 
of the two procedures when the schizophrenic and 
control groups were considered separately.* 


RESULTS 


The data were evaluated by means of an 
analysis of variance in a 2 X 2 factorial design. 
The source variables were Personality (schiz- 
ophrenic-normal dichotomy), Socioeconomic 
status (middle- and lower-class differences), 
and Interaction of these source variables. All 
significant F ratios were further analysed by 
¢ tests to establish the relationships among 
means of the four subgroups. The means, 
standard errors of the difference between group 
means, and F ratios for the four groups on 
EFOS and FAS are presented in Tables 1 and 
2 respectively. These findings appear best 
evaluated in relation to the three major 
hypotheses of the study. 


The “Personality” Hypothesis: Normal-Schizo- 

phrenic Dichotomy 

The first general hypothesis and its sub- 
hypotheses involved comparison of the schiz- 
ophrenics as a group with normals as a group. 
Inspection of Tables 1 and 2 indicates that, 
while four EFOS subscales and 18 FAS major 
and subcategories show significant F ratios and 
significant differences between normals and 
schizophrenics, most of these results derive 
chiefly from the differences between middle- 
class normals and the other three groups. The 
means of the Middle-Class Normal Ss are 
lower than those of the other three groups on 
almost all of the FAS variables, while those of 
the Middle-Class Schizophrenics tend to be 


? Reliability and intercorrelations, as well as other 
relevant data, are available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Doctoral Dissertation Series, 
Publication No. 12,363 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS, STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS, AND F RATIOS FOR THE EFOS 


SUBSCALE 


Mean 
MCN 


64.97 
70.51 
13.93 
22.31 
53.08 
32.02 
28.77 
34.11 
27.23 


4—Attitudes toward Mother 
B—Attitudes toward Father 
D—Oedipal 

E—Struggle for Independence 
F—Parent-Child Friction-Harmony 
G—Interparental Friction—Harmony 
H—Family Inferiority-Superiority 
I—Rejection of Child 

J—Parenta! Qualities 


* Significant at .05 leve 

** Significant at .01 level 

Key: op—Standard Error of the difference between means 
P—Variance attributable to ‘Personality 


Variance attributable to Secioeconomic status 


1—Variance attributable to Interaction 
highest. This finding clearly limits the gen- 
erality of the “personality” hypothesis since 
the differences between the total schizophrenic 
and normal groups are chiefly attributable to 
the disparity between the two Middle-Class 
samples. If we consider each subhypothesis 
concerning differences between 
schizophrenics and normals in turn, the data 
yield the clear impression that while most of 
are supported, they hold 
for the normal-schizo- 
in only one social class 


presumpt ive 


these hypotheses 
frequently enough 
phrenic dic hotomy 
group. 

Hypothesis 1(a), for example, deals with 
feelings of rejection by parents, and it was 
tested by results on the EFOS Rejection of 
Child scale (EFOS Scale I) and by the FAS 
Total Rejection and Rejection by Mother and 
Rejection by Father variables (FAS Variable 
X). Inspection of Table 1 reveals a significant 
F ratio for Scale I, both normal groups yielding 
lower means than both schizophrenic samples. 
For the FAS Variable X, Table 2 reveals that 
while normals generally indicate significantly 
less total rejection and maternal rejection, 
Socioeconomic status and the Interaction also 
contributed significantly to the variance of this 
dimension. 

Hypothesis 1(5) deals with presumed greater 
indications of parental control on the part of 
the schizophrenics. For EFOS it was felt that 
Scale E (Struggle for Independence) might 
afford a test, while for FAS the total Control 
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and its subcategories (Variables II and Ila, 
IIb, IIc, and Ifd) appeared relevant. No clear- 
cut personality differences emerged on the 
EFOS scale, but the interaction between the 
Personality and Socioeconomic source variables 
proved to be significant, since the Middle-Class 
groups differed markedly while the Lower-Class 
groups clustered together. For the FAS scale 
the schizophrenics expressed significantly more 
Parental Control by Stress on Duty and Obliga- 
tion but, again, on this and on most of the 
other control variables significant interaction 
effects emerged. 

Hypothesis 1(c) (Dependence) received sup- 
port from the FAS (no relevant EFOS scale 
was available here). Schizophrenics clearly 
show greater dependence on parents than 
normals in these items (Variable III) although 
again socioeconomic factors also show sig- 
nificance. The schizophrenics particularly reveal 
great dependence on mother, and this proves 
to be one of the most clear-cut results of the 
study. 

With respect to Hypothesis 1(d) (Hostility), 
the schizophrenics demonstrate significantly 
more hostility toward parents on the Parental 
Qualities scale of the EFOS as well as on the 
Total Direct Hostility and Direct Hostility to 
Mother categories of the FAS. No significant 
findings for indirect hostility emerged. 

For Hypothesis 1(e) (Good Boy) schizo- 
phrenics showed significantly more emphasis 
on this conventional-submissive pattern than 





TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS, AND F Ratios FOR THE FAS 
VARIABLES 


Variable Mean Mean Mean F Rates 
sas MCN | LCN | MCS 


Ambitious Parents 37.15 39.36 37.74 
Mother 18.; 19.39 18.68 
Father 18.7 19.97 19.06 
Control 116.5 134.07 | 134.77 
a. By Physical Punishment 27.5 31.94 31.28 
Mother 13. 15.18 | 15.60 | 
Father 14.4: 16.76 | 15.68 
. By Restriction | 28.77 | 34.32 | 34.40 | 
Mother | 14.4 17.89 | 17.84 
Father 14.34 | 16.43 | 16.55 
By a stress on Duty and | 
Obligation | 27.02 32.15 34 
Mother only 
d. By Bribery or Promises 
Mother Only 34 
Dependence 2 | . 34. 
On Mother | 13.05 17. 
On Father | 16 
Hostility 
a. Direct 
To Mother 
To Father 
b. Indirect 
To Mother 
To Father 
Denial and Repression 
Denial 
Repression 
Idealization Pattern 
a. ““Good Boy”’ 
b. Ideal Mother 
c. Ideal Father 
Independence 
a. Of Parents 
b. Of Mother 
Interparental Friction 
a. One Parent Strong One 
Parent Weak 
Mother Strong, Father 
Weak 
Father Strong, Mother 
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Weak 
b. Ill-suited Marriage 
c. One Parent Rejects Other 
Mother Rejects Father 
Father Rejects Mother 
d. Ill-suited Marriage plus 
One Parent Rejects 
Other 
Oedipal Relationships 
Son-Mother Attachment 25 
Son-Father Attachment 11 
.. Overprotection 54 
By Mother 38. 
By Father lo 
Rejection oa. 
By Mother 20.35 
By Father 11.47 
* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
Key: op—Standard Error of the difference between means. 
P—Variance attributable to “‘Personality.” 
S—Variance attributable to Socioeconomic status 
I—Variance attributable to Interaction 
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did normals in the relevant FAS category (Vari- 
able Va). Again socioeconomic factors played a 
contributing role here. The Overprotection 
category (Variable [X) as measured by FAS 
(no EFOS scale was suitable), while revealing a 
significant personality effect, was much more 
strikingly influenced by socioeconomic status. 
The chief schizophrenic—normal difference here 
lay in the schizophrenics’ greater emphasis on 
“overprotection by father,” interestingly 
enough, while “overprotection by mother” 


proved to be chiefly a socioeconomic class pre- 


occupation. 

The Oedipal attachment hypothesis (Hy- 
pothesis 1|g]) failed to receive support in the 
relevant EFOS Subscale D, although the trend 
of the results was in the direction hypothesized. 
Stronger support came from the FAS (Variable 
VIII) that schizophrenics 
generally mother-son and 
father-son with overly 
possessive Again socioeconomic 
factors also yield significant results. 

Finally, Hypothesis 1(4) (Ill-suited Parents) 
receives support from the FAS data in particu- 
lar. The Total Interparental Friction, (Variable 
VII) and One Parent Strong, One Weak, 
Mother Strong, Father Weak, and Mother 
Rejects Father categories all yielded significant 


with indications 
manifest 
attachments 


overtones. 


greater 
erotic, 


results for the personality variable. The schizo- 
phrenics plainly describe parental figures as 
conflict particularly 


showing and 


emphasize a family constellation in which the 


greater 


mother is dominant and critical of the father. 
Here again significant interaction findings dem- 
onstrate that socioeconomic status is a contribu- 
tory factor. 

In summary, then it is clear that while the 
schizophrenics as a group do show a general 
tendency to differ from normals by describing 
familial patterns as involving greater rejection, 
maternal dependence, direct hostility, Oedipal 
attachments, and parental friction, these results 
cannot be considered independently of socio- 
economic status. Any inference predicated on 
the supposed existence of a “schizophrenogenic”’ 
family constellation is untenable unless cogni- 
zance is also taken of sociocultural factors in- 
fluencing the family organization or child- 
rearing patterns 
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Socioeconomic Class Hypothesis: Middle-Lower- 
Class Dichotomy 


In connection with the second general hy- 
pothesis concerning socioeconomic class differ- 
ences in family attitudes, no significant results 
emerged on EFOS. It should be noted, however, 
that the middle-class Ss clustered at the ex- 
tremes on this test; the middle-class normals 
scoring the lowest means (healthiest reactions) 
and the middle-class schizophrenics the highest 
means. There were 13 significant findings on 
the FAS in which socioeconomic class factors 
played a role. In all but three instances “per- 
sonality” and “interaction” source variables 
also contributed significant variance. On an 
over-all basis there seems to be at least partial 
support for the general hypothesis of socio- 
economic class differences in familial] attitudes. 

The more specific hypotheses yielded varied 
results. Hypothesis 2(@) (Ambitious Parents) 
receives no support from the data. The data 
bearing on Hypothesis 2(6) (Hostility shows no 
support from EFOS, and the FAS results are 
contrary to the stated hypothesis. Denial of 
Hostility (Variable IVc) revealed that lower- 
class Ss were less able to express hostility about 
parents than the middle-class groups, which is 
the reverse of the hypothesis. Hypothesis 2(c) 
(Overprotective Mother) was not tested by 
EFOS. The results for FAS are highly significant 
for socioeconomic status but in a direction con- 
trary to the hypothesis. The lower-class Ss re- 
sponded to the pictures by ascribing consider- 
ably more overprotection to mothers than the 
middle-class Ss, and this is again the reverse of 
the hypothesis. 

While no significant results support Hypothe- 
sis 2(d) (Direct Control), trends in support of 
Hypothesis 2(g) (Interparental Friction) and 
2(h) (Independence of Parents) are discernible 
from the FAS data. The lower-class Ss more 
frequently see parents as involved in an II]- 
Suited Marriage and also indicate greater in- 
dependence than do middle-class Ss. Of special 
interest are the indications that at least oa 
the FAS the lower-class Ss show a significantly 
greater “son-mother attachment” again in 
direct opposition to Hypothesis 2(f) (Oedipal 
Conflict). Finally, inspection of variables bear- 
ing on Hypothesis 2(e) (Relationship with 
Father) indicates a strikingly different pattern 
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of response for the class groups as well as for 
the personality dichotomy. The lower-class 
Ss show greater emphasis on overprotection, 
idealization, dependence on fathers, and the 
need to be a “good boy” at the same time as 
strong feelings of Rejection by Father (Variable 
X). These findings suggest that lower-class Ss 
may wish for a closer although possibly less 
“healthy” relationship with their fathers. 

It seems possible to conclude that, while 
socioeconomic status unquestionably appears to 
be contributing to differences in these Ss atti- 
tudes toward parental figures, verification of the 
specific subhypotheses is by no means clear-cut. 
The fact that data relevant to two subhy- 
potheses showed significant results in a direction 
opposite to that originally hypothesized sup- 
ports the general indication of the significant 
role of socioeconomic status while at the same 
time raising important questions concerning 
the original interpretation of the nature of 
family organization of the two subcultural 
groups. 


The Interaction Hypothesis: Socioeconomic—Per- 

sonality Interaction 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates that two of 
the EFOS scales show significant interaction 
findings. For these two subscales (Struggle for 
Independence and Family Inferiority—Superi- 
ority) significant differences emerged only be- 
tween the middle-class groups. The middle- 
class normals show significantly less struggle 
for independence and fewer problems related to 
family inferiority-superiority than the middle- 
class schizophrenic group. Although only two 
of the interaction F ratios in EFOS are sig- 
nificant, the mean of the middle-class normal 
group is lowest on eight of nine subscales, 
reflecting a tendency towards relatively “health- 
ier” attitudes in this group. Differences between 
the middle-class normal and middle-class schiz- 
ophrenic groups were consistently larger than 
the differences between the lower-class normal 
and lower-class schizophrenic groups, thus 
affording support to the hypothesis that familial 
frustration—of and by itself—contributes more 
to the development of a schizophrenic per- 
sonality in the middle-class than it does in the 
lower-class. 

The analysis of significant interaction differ- 
ences on the FAS by ¢ tests reveals that when 
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compared with the middle-class normal group, 
the other three groups cluster together in their 
mean scores. The middle-class normal group 
differs significantly from the other three groups 
on 17 of the 50 FAS variables. On the other 
variables the middle-class normal group differed 
significantly from the middle-class schizo- 
phrenic group, but not from the lower-class 
groups. All differences were in the direction of 
lower mean scores for the middle-class normal 
group. On all of these 17 dimensions, the middle- 
class groups differed significantly from each 
other, while the lower-class Ss did not. On only 
two subscales did the lower-class groups differ 
significantly, the lower-class normal group ex- 
pressing greater “physical punishment by 
father” and less “total idealization pattern” 
than the lower-class schizophrenic group. These 
instances are the only exceptions to the hy- 
pothesis. 

Although three groups clustered, there were 
some significant differences among them. Rele- 
vant significant ¢ test findings pertaining to 
differences between the middle-class schizo- 
phrenics and the lower-class groups on both 
tests include manifestations of less “idealiza- 
tion of mother,” greater “struggle for in- 
dependence’’ (EFOS), less “total idealization 
pattern,” and greater “Oedipal son-father 
attachment” for the middle-class schizo- 
phrenics. The lower-class schizophrenic group 
differed significantly from both middle-class 
groups on “idealization of mother” and from 
the other three groups on “total idealization.” A 
significant finding worth noting is that the 
lower-class normal group showed significantly 
greater “total physical punishment” than the 
middle-class normal group. 

For the 59 variables considered (9 on EFOS 
and 50 on FAS), there are 24 instances of sig- 
nificant interaction findings. In 20 of these in- 
stances, there were significant differences be- 
tween the middle-class groups but not between 
the two lower-class groups. If direction alone 
and not significance is considered, for 49 of the 
59 variables there are larger differences between 
the two middle-class groups than between the 
two lower-class groups. It would appear that 
there is certainly strong evidence in support of 
the interaction hypothesis as stated. This is 
particularly the case in the results on the pro- 
jective-type FAS and less striking in EFOS. 
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DISCUSSION 


In the attempt to formulate an interpretation 
of the findings of this study, the assumption 
has been made that familial attitudes are well 
established in early life. While their expression 
in adult life may well be colored by subsequent 
experience and the impact of psychopathology, 
these attitudes must have had real roots de- 
veloped in childhood. From this standpoint, the 
most striking result of the study was an indica- 
tion that socioeconomic class differences are 
indeed influential in contributing to the differ- 
ences between schizophrenics and normals in 
their early attitudinal development. The ma- 
jority of the significant interaction effects 
were accounted for by the difference between 
the middle-class normals and the other three 
groups. The middle-class normal Ss indicated 
by their responses that they had experienced 
much less family friction, homelessness, control, 
hostility, and rejection than the other groups. 
The middle-class schizophrenics differed most 
clearly from the other groups by indicating 
greater feelings of rejection by parents, greater 
hostility toward parents, more struggle for in- 


dependence, Oedipal involvement, and maternal 
control by stress on duty and obligation. It 
seems clear, taking all the findings into account, 


that the picture of the “schizophrenogenic” 
family constellation as described above applies 
chiefly to patients from the middle-class. The 
finding of a “reverse Oedipal pattern” with 
middle-class schizophrenics expressing more 
resentment of mothers and significantly greater 
“Oedipal attachment for father” than all other 
groups appears to support Freudian views of 
the homosexual aspects of paranoia. Yet this 
finding, too, remains a middle-class phe- 
nomenon. By contrast the lower-class Ss, nor- 
mal and schizophrenic together, present a 
picture of what is essentially a denial of nega- 
tive parental influences and of almost an ideali- 
zation of parents. This is particularly true of the 
schizophrenics who emphasize a “good boy” 
pattern. 

Evaluation of the data also suggests greater 
conscious conflict on the part of the middle- 
class schizophrenics whose negative feelings 
and ambivalence concerning their parents seem 
to have burst forth to torment them. Lower- 
class Ss, on the other hand, seem more likely 
to repress or deny childhood problems, striving 


to maintain an image of parents in more ideal- 
istic terms, although the lower-class normals 
appear to be more realistic in indicating a 
history of greater physical punishment. One 
may speculate, then, that the particular patho- 
genic factors operative in middle-class families 
are likely to lead to extensive ruminative con- 
flicts, struggle for independence, and extensive 
self-analysis. The lower-class schizophrenic 
perhaps because he has been crushed by ad- 
versity or smothered by a particular guilt- 
ridden, overprotective mother, may be more 
inclined to repress conflict and quite possibly 
to act out his difficulties through symptoms or 
antisocial behavior with little conscious aware- 
ness of the extent of negative feeling. 

In this connection, the findings of this study 
bear comparison with results obtained by 
Grey (1949) in an investigation of the relation- 
ship of social status to the psychological char- 
acteristics of a variety of hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients. Grey found, on the basis of 
extensive interview with middle- and lower- 
class patients, that the former group tended to 
conform more to hospital rules and to have 
led more conventional lives but were more 
likely to verbalize aggressions and rejection of 
authority in the clinical setting. Middle-class 
patients “talked out hostile attitudes,” while 
the lower-class patients “acted them out.” 
Furthermore, the middle-class patients, while 
reporting that they had received more material 
assistance from families to a later age and while 
indicating that parents had participated more 
in their social and school activities, still ver- 
balized more direct hostility to mothers in 
particular. Physical punishment, according to 
Grey, had been used less by middle-class pa- 
tients’ parents with greater stress on discipline 
through invocation of moral standards, a result 
that confirms the findings on control by stress on 
duty and obligation in this investigation. 

The “idealization” pattern or denial of 
hostility to parents by the lower-class patients 
in this study is of special interest in view of 
Grey’s findings that, while lower-class patients 
left home earlier and received less material 
and psychological attention from parents, 
they began contributing support to their parents 
earlier and continued it longer and with pro- 
portionately greater amounts of their income. 

One wonders whether the “overprotection 
by mother” which is expressed most strongly 
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by the lower-class Ss, normal and schizo- 
phrenic, may not represent a kind of senti- 
mental wish-fulfilling reaction in this instance. 
It is as though, within the rigors of economic 
and social deprivation which characterizes 
lower-class life, the nurturing mother (who 
may of necessity have taken this role for only 
a relatively short time in the children’s lives) 
becomes a symbol and focus of positive 
wishes. 

The results of the present investigation have 
important implications for those theories 
which stress a psychogenic etiology in schizo- 
phrenia as well as for therapy and manage- 
ment of patients with varying socioeconomic 
backgrounds. The data certainly offer con- 
siderable support for the belief that schizo- 
phrenics develop in family constellations in 
which there is strong maternal domination, 
a relatively weak father, rejection of the child, 
control through guilt-provoking mechanisms, 
and apparently a tendency for the child to 
develop a spiteful reaction towards the con- 
trolling mother and an inverted Oe¢cdipal 
complex with homosexual implications. Yet 
this is chiefly a middle-class phenomenon in 
this investigation, and it is noteworthy that 
the clinical studies which have provided data 
on “schizophrenogenic” families seem to have 
been based largely upon populations of middle- 
class patients. Because of similar sympto- 
matology it has been assumed that similar 
dynamic factors have operated for lower-class 
schizophrenics. Perhaps, as Jenkins (1950) 
suggests, extensive frustration may well have 
been the crucial factor, but the frustration may 
be in different areas, closely related to familial 
factors for the middle-class schizophrenic 
group and to environmental factors in the 
lower-class schizophrenic group. It is clear 
that any attempt at further formulation of a 
theory of the psychodynamics of schizophrenia 
must take into account the cultural pattern 
and its impact on family organization and 
child-rearing patterns. A similar conclusion is 
drawn by Hollingshead and Redlich (1958, 
p. 365) who note that “presses” are greater for 
the lower strata while internal “stresses” are 
more marked in the middle classes. 

From the standpoint of practical handling of 
patients (ward management or therapeutic 
approach), the findings are also provocative. 
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Singer and Opler (1956), for example, found 
that Irish and Italian schizophrenic patients 
differed in their cooperation with ward routines 
and aggressiveness in day-to-day behavior. 
Grey (1949) reported that middle-class psy- 
chiatric patients received more therapeutic 
attention from staff, more psychotherapy, 
and were viewed as prognostically more hopeful 
by the hospital professional staff, which 
naturally consisted of middle-class personnel. 
The present data suggest a reason for Grey’s 
finding in addition to the probable staff 
identification with the middle-class patients. 
The lower-class schizophrenic patients with 
their greater “idealization patterns,” greater 
need to be “good,” greater “denial of hostility 
—a finding reported also by Tomkins (1952) in 
studies with the Picture Arrangement test— 
might not prove especially responsive to in- 
sight therapy which threatened their rigid 
defense systems. Group therapy might prove 
more advisable. Here self-expression might be 
easier with group support. For these lower- 
class schizophrenics to admit that they hate 
their mothers, if indeed they do, would be a 
sin leading to fantasied retribution. The 
fleeting awareness of such hateful thoughts 
may have led to their breakdowns and there- 
fore re-repression may prove more effective. 
Actual physical outbursts or hostile episodes 
which characterize the histories of lower-class 
patients are often followed (sometimes with 
the assistance of shock treatment) by amnesia 
for the episodes and by subsequent denial of 
hostility and idealization of parents. On the 
other hand, middle-class schizophrenic patients 
with their greater overt hostility, greater 
verbal rebellion, lesser need to appear as “good 
boys,” and introspective conflicts might prove 
more amenable to insight therapy. 

The data of the present study can scarcely 
be considered sufficient to call for a decided 
change in patient management or assignment 
to treatment. Nevertheless, by pointing up 
the consistent differences in familial attitudes 
of schizophrenics and normals from differing 
socioeconomic levels, they raise quite im- 
portant questions concerning the limitations 
of an over-all dynamic view of schizophrenics 
or other psychiatric patients. It seems certain 
that one must seriously consider the differential 
influences on personality development of 
various subcultural patterns of family organi- 
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zation for the fullest understanding of the 
psychogenesis of schizophrenia. 


SUMMARY 


he objective of this study was to determine 
whether certain differences in attitudes toward 
parental figures obtain between paranoid 
schizophrenics and normals and whether these 
differences continue to hold when comparisons 
are made at different levels. 
Three general hypotheses and a series of 
specific subhypotheses were offered. The first, 
hypothesis, concerned the 


socioeconomic 


the “personality” 
differences between normal and schizophrenic 
groups; the second, the “socioeconomic class” 
hypothesis, bore on differences in faniilial 
attitudes between subjects of middle and 
lower socioeconomic status; and the third, 
the “interaction” hypothesis, involved the 
prediction, based on a frustration theory of 
schizophrenia, that familial attitudes of 
middle-class normals and schizophrenics differ 
more markedly than do those of lower-class 
normals and schizophrenics. 

Ninety-six white male veterans served as 
subjects. They were divided into four equal 
groups, middle- and lower-class paranoid 
schizophrenics and middle and lower class 
“normal” veterans hospitalized for minor 
medical and surgical care. Subjects were 
American born, single, Protestant or Catholic, 
between the ages of 20 and 34, with at least 
one sibling and with a history of intact family 
for at least the first eight years of life. Various 
controls were employed to insure clear con- 
trasts between groups on socioeconomic status 
and psychopathology and to rule out ex- 
traneous factors. Socioeconomic status was 
established on the basis of paternal and subject 
education, occupation, type of neighborhood 
during formative years, property-ownership, 
receipt of public relief, etc. 

The Elias Family Opinion Survey and a 
specially constructed Family Attitude Scale 
were administered. The latter (FAS) consisted 
of a number of pictures of family scenes with 
a number of statements whose relevance to 
the picture the subject was asked to rate along 
a five-point scale. These statements repre- 
sented aspects of 10 variables bearing on 
which were scored from 


familial attitudes 


subjects’ ratings. 


Results indicated considerable support for 
the “personality” hypothesis with the qualifi- 
cation, however, that many of the significant 
differences between nermals and schizophrenics 
were accompanied by significant socioeconomic 
or interaction findings. The schizophrenics 
generally showed greater maternal dependence, 
greater emphasis on “good boy” patterns and 
Oedipal attachment. They felt more “home- 
less” and experienced greater interparental 
friction and maternal rejection, viewing the 
mother as the dominant parent about whom 
family life pivots and who maintains control 
by stress on duty and obligation. The “social 
class” differences suggested that the lower- 
class subjects experienced greater idealization 
of the mother, dependence on her and yet 
greater independence of the family itself. They 
saw parents as more ill-suited and experienced 
greater rejection, particularly by father. More 
striking support was obtained, however, for 
the “interaction” hypothesis. On 49 of the 59 
subscales and variables studied in this investi- 
gation (EFOS and FAS), the difference 
between the middle-class normals and schizo- 
phrenics was greater than the difference 
between lower-class normals and _schizo- 
phrenics. The differences were largely based 
on the tendency of the middle-class schizo- 
phrenics to verbalize considerably more con- 
flict and problem in family relationship, 
while the lower-class pattern seemed to stress 
denial of hostility and overidealization of the 
mother. Contrasts within the lower-class 
groups’ attitudes toward familial figures were 
also obtained, but these were less frequent 
than those between normal and schizophrenic 
middle-class subjects. The results of the study 
were discussed in terms of the implications of 
the findings for the role of sociocultural and 
idiosyncratic factors in family constellations 
as sources of personality differences in later 
life. Implications for treatment and evaluation 
of schizophrenics as well as the need for con- 
sideration of socioeconomic factors in further 
research on psychopathological groups were 
also discussed. 
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POLITICAL ORIENTATION AND THE PERCEPTUAL EFFECTS OF AN 
ANTICIPATED INTERACTION! 


EDWARD E. JONES anv BOICE N., 


Duke | 


o “prrps of a feather flock together” 
or do “opposites attract’? The para- 
dox suggested by these incompatible 

aphorisms has stimulated a large number of 
investigations into the roles of similarity and 
complementarity in social preference. It seems 
reasonable to assume that we like and enjoy 
others who share our beliefs and values. On 
the other hand, the assumption that strong 
and compatible dyads are formed when the 
strengths of one member complement the 
weaknesses of the other, or when the needs of 
one are gratified by the behavior of the other, 
also has a common sense appeal. 

It seems, then, that a similarity hypothesis is 
appropriate for some of the phenomena of 
social preference, whereas a complementarity 
hypothesis is more pertinent for others. A 
fact of 
the nature of the particular personality attri- 
bute being considered in the similarity or 


crucial significance would seem to be 


complementarity relationship. As indicated in 
Lindzey and Borgatta’s (1954) summary of 


sociometric studies, mutual friends in the 
setting of an on-going group tend to have 
similar patterns of interest, value, and atti- 
tude. As an illustration of this kind of study, 
Precker (1952) found a closer relationship 
between the self-ranked values of mutually 
chosen associates than of unrelated peers in a 
small college setting. He suggests that ‘‘valu- 
ings operate in the selection of associates. 
since they allow for a universe of discourse, an 
operational ‘language,’ which facilitates in- 
tercommunication and, thereby, interaction” 
(p. 406). A number of other factors, including 
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Research in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina. The O.R.G. is supported by the Office of 
Naval Research [Nonr-855(04)|. The research was 
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University Research Council and The Ford Foundation. 

Albert Carlin and Keith Davis both made substan- 
tial contributions to this research, the former as the 
second experimenter, the latter as data analyst 
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the emotional support derived from consensus 
about the things which are “important,” 
could also underly this relationship. 

When one departs from the explicit domain 
of values and interests, however, to deal with 
other personality characteristics such as 
traits (Van Dyne, 1940) or behavior tendencies 
(Zimmer, 1956), the reported relations between 
attributes of chooser and chosen become 
slight and inconsistent. Many of the variables 
that might be identified in this broader sphere 
suggest the importance of complementarity 
as opposed to similarity. Winch (1952, 1955; 
Winch, Ktsanes, & Ktsanes, 1954) has been 
the most outspoken proponent of comple- 
mentarity in selective association. Working at 
the level of personality need, and following 
H. A. Murray in the definition of this con- 
struct, Winch has presented data on 25 young 
married couples which give qualified support 
to the predicted relation between mate 
selection and need-complementarity. As Zim- 
mer (1956) has noted, however, Winch does 
not indicate what safeguards were exercised 
against possible contamination of ratings by 
knowledge of the hypothesis and the subjects. 
Furthermore, Bowerman and Day (1956) 
found no support for either the similarity or 
complementarity hypothesis with dating 
couples in a different study. 

The distinction between values on the one 
hand and needs on the other hand does not, 
then, dramatically resolve the paradox. Some 
values (e.g., political) seem to call less for a 
resonant similarity in the determination of 
social preference than others (e.g., esthetic 
values). And in the area of needs, a simple 
complementarity hypothesis seems unneces- 
sarily restrictive. In reviewing Winch’s argu- 
ment, Rosow (1957) comments that “while 
dissimilarities may be a source of strength 
[and equilibrium in a marriage], many simi- 
larities of need might be equally compatible 
and equally functional. For example, similar 
status aspiration needs might strengthen a 
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marriage just as dissimilar ones may weaken 
it” (p. 229). 

The basis for discriminating between attri- 
butes favoring similarity and those favoring 
complementarity appears to be subtle and 
complicated. Perhaps the direction toward 
a solution lies in an attempt to analyze the 
most likely behavioral consequences of a 
particular personal attribute in different 
interaction settings. Let us take, for example, 
the need to dominate. In some settings, where 
attempts at social control and influence are 
perhaps encouraged, ascendant people may 
respond more positively to submissive people 
who increase the likelihood of gratifying their 
needs. In other settings, however, the domi- 
nator may seek out consensual justification 
for his desire to dominate by associating with 
and responding positively to other domi- 
nators. Through a detailed analysis of what 
the situation constrains the actors to regard as 
appropriate, perhaps it will be possible to 
achieve more precise prediction of liking in 
relation to congruent and reciprocal personal 
attributes. 

Jones and Thibaut (1958) have proposed 
that different inferential sets are aroused by 
interactions or anticipated interactions which 
have different goals as far as the actors are con- 
cerned. Different characteristics of a stimulus 
person become salient depending on whether 
the perceiving actor’s goal is to influence, to 
exploit, to receive value support, or merely 
to receive a “liking” response from the stimulus 
person. The same behavior of the stimulus 
person may thus take on different values for 
the perceiver, and we should be able to notice 
changes in his perception and evaluation of 


the stimulus person as a function of the inter- 


action context. 

To summarize, then, predicting interpersonal 
choice and perceptual impression is a hazardous 
and difficult task at best. In making our 
prediction we must consider (a) the manifest 
attributes of the stimulus person, the object 
of potential choice or perception; (6) the 
values, attitudes, and interests of the perceiver 
in relation to the apparent values, etc. of the 
stimulus person; (c) the underlying needs and 
interpersonal orientations of the perceiver in 
relation to need-gratifying attributes of the 
stimulus person. Finally, we must attempt to 
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specify (d) the interaction context in which 
the perception and choice behavior take place. 
What is the nature of the existing or antici- 
pated relationship between the perceiver and 
the stimulus person, and how does this affect 
the other three interrelated variables? 

In order to explore the operation of one 
set of these four classes of variables, a con- 
trolled experiment was designed. Ss listened 
to tape-recorded interviews between the E 
and two stimulus persons, one of whom was 
manifestly political in his beliefs and orien- 
tation, and one of whom was manifestly 
esthetic. In two treatments, Ss monitored the 
interviews under conditions of deception in 
which they were led to anticipate interaction 
with the stimulus person of their choice. In 
a control treatment, Ss were told that they 
would hear taped sessions of interviews 
recorded with students in a previous year. 
Two measures of political orientation were 
obtained from each S: his score on the political 
scale of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values, and his score on Christie’s Mach IV 
Scale. 

The broad intent of the study was to show 
that the perception of a political stimulus 
person depends both on the degree to which 
the perceiver is politically oriented and on 
the interaction context of the perceptual act. 
In particular, it was predicted that politically 
oriented people should tend to attribute more 
positive characteristics to a politically minded 
stimulus person in the abstract than when 
there is anticipation of interaction. Thus, the 
similarity hypothesis should accommodate 
the results when no interaction is anticipated, 
and the complementarity hypothesis be more 
appropriate under the condition of antici- 
pated interaction. 

Since the goal of the anticipated interaction 
was assumed to be of obvious importance, 
two types of interaction settings were described 
to different Ss. While one setting was ‘“‘com- 
petitive” and the other “cooperative,” both 
were designed to increase relative preference 
for the esthetic stimulus person—particularly 
by those Ss with strong political orientations 
A secondary hypothesis, to be described more 
fully below, predicted that the relationship 
between expressed preference for a partner 
and assignment of positive characteristics to 
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the partner would be more positive when a 
cooperative interaction anticipated. 
Nevertheless, the main reason for including 
two types of interaction goals was to provide 
the features experimental 


was 


some of of 


repli ation 


VeTHOD 

Subjects 

Exclusive of Ss used in pretesting, 83 undergradu 
ate male volunteers participated in the experiment 
proper. Of these, the data of 72 Ss were included in the 
intensive analysis of perception of the stimulus persons. 
[he remaining 11 Ss were omitted because of rating 
errors or suspicious rejection of instructions in the 
an- 


onditions where interaction was supposed to be 


ti ipated 


Measures of Individual Difference 


rhe political orientation of each S was measured by 
two different scales, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey (1951) 
Scale of Values (AVL) and the Christie Mach IV 


Scale, which were administered in a classroom setting 
prior to the Ss’ participation in the experiment. Two 
scales were used partly as a check on each other, but 
mainly that each measured a rather 
lifferent facet of political orientation. While the two 
correlated in the neighborhood of .30 with each other in 


because we felt 


a large undergraduate sample, the political items on the 
AVL seem to be more concerned with interest in public 
affairs, prestige, and competition, than with a direct 
interest in influencing and controlling others. The 
Mach IV Scale reflects a different pattern of personal 
qualities including strong cynicism and attribution of 
selfish and ulterior motives to others. This pattern 
involves a flexible morality which underlies and justifies 
interpersonal manipulation 

The properties and form of the AVL are well known 
and need no further discussion here. The Mach IV 
Scale, on the other hand, is a relatively new and un 
‘though a description of item con 
tent material comparing various samples 
may be Christie and Merton (1958). The 
scale was devised by Christie partly from statements 
made in The Prince and Discourses by Machiavelli to 
provide a measure of individual differences in accept- 
ing the ethics of manipulating others, employing tactics 
such as flattery when it serves a purpose, and tailoring 
the means of social intercourse to the end of augment 
ing The the 
Mach scale used in the present study (the fourth of 
seven which have been developed in attempting to re 
fine and purify the contained 20 Likert-type 
10 worded in each direction, such as “There is 


explored measure, 
some 


found in 


and 


one’s own power and status version of 


scale 
items, 
no excuse for lying to someone else”’ (scored negatively ) 
and “Anyone who completely trusts anyone else is 


asking for trouble’ (scored positively). In spite of a 
superficial resemblance to the F scale (Adorno, Frenkel 
Brunswik, & Sanford, 1950), the Mach 


scale has shown low and inconsistent correlations with 


Levinson, 


F in samples of college students, lobbyists, and medical 
students. While research detailing the relevant proper 
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ties of the various Mach scales is as yet unpublished, 
Mach IV has been carefully pretested for internal con- 
sistency, item intelligibility, etc. 

The original plan was to separate the experimental 
sample into highs (who scored above the median on 
both Mach IV and AVL) and lows (below both medians) 
for placement in a factorial design. Since it proved 
difficult to procure an adequate sample by these cri- 
teria, it was decided to base the major analysis on cor 
relations between each scaie score and flattery of the 
two stimulus persons in each treatment. As will be ap- 
parent below, this decision turned out to be fortunate. 

The mean score for all Ss on the political scale of 
the AVL was 43.04; SD, 8.10. The distribution 
scures was thus very similar to the norms for college 
males reported in Allport, Vernon and Lindzey (1951, 
p. 9). The mean score for all Ss on the Mach IV Scale 
was 73.08; SD, 16.93. Comparison data are not avail- 
able, but these figures are very close to the mean (73.97 
and standard deviation (15.73) of the classroom popu 
lation of 198 male students from which the experimental 
sample was drawn. Ss were randomly assigned to ex 
perimental conditions, and the means and standard 
deviations for AVL-political and Mach IV scores, re 
almost identical fr to 


of 


were condition 


om 


spectiv ely 3 
condition. 


Procedure 


In all treatments, the experimental sessions involved 
“groups” of Ss ranging in actual number from one to 
seven. In all cases a strenuous effort was made to con 
vince each S that a number of other Ss, whom he had 
not yet seen, were also participating. This deception 
was quite possible because as soon as S reported, he 
was escorted to one of 10 identical experimental booths 
and from that point until the end of the experiment he 
actually saw no one. The entire experiment was con- 
ducted by tape recordings transmitted by individual 
loudspeakers into each experimental booth 

As soon as the Ss were settled, tape-recorded in 
structions were fed into each booth providing a ra 
tiunale for the experiment. The instructions varied 
with each treatment in the following manner: 

1. Control Condition: Ss in this treatment were 
merely told that they were participating in an “experi- 
ment in interpersonal perception and evaluation” and 
that they would hear two previously recorded inter- 
views between the experimenter (£,) and students 
selected from the introductory psychology course the 
year before. It was explicitly stated that the stimulus 
persons would not be present at any time and that 
the Ss would not meet either of them. The Ss were 
instructed to take notes on the interviews and to rate 
each stimulus person on the forms provided. 

2. Anticipation of Competitive Interaction (AIComp): 
Ss in this treatment were told that “this is a study of 
some of the things which determine how two people 
interact with each other in a discussion. In the main 
and final part of the experiment some of you will get a 
chance to talk together in pairs about the personal 
qualities which make for effective leadership. We want 
to see which member of the pair is most effective in the 
discussion.”’ These instructions were later elaborated by 
informing S that he would be independently evaluated 
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in terms of the soundness of his ideas and “your ability 
to convince your partner that your ideas are better 
than his.” Prior to this elaboration, the Ss were told 
that some of them would be interviewed by £; and the 
rest of the Ss were to listen. S’s role was to be deter- 
mined by the letter on the wall of his booth. In all 
cases, this letter designated that S was to be a “‘lis- 
tener.” General instructions were given summarizing 
the S’s task: while the interviews were in progress, the 
listeners were to make notes on their first impressions 
after both interviews were completed, S was to “‘com- 
plete some forms” on each stimulus person; finally, 
each listener would be brought together to interact 
with one of the interviewees, the particular one to be 
chosen by lot. This last instruction was actually coun 
termanded by a second experimenter (£2) who pre- 
sumably gave special instructions to the listeners while 
E, was giving special instructions to the interviewees 
This was accomplished by having EZ, mumble in the 
background while £2 actually instructed the Ss that 
they would be able to choose which stimulus person 
they preferred to interact with. The instructions were 
handled in this manner so that S would realize that 
his preference was determinative but also feel that 
neither stimulus person would be aware of his role in 
deciding on an interaction partner. In this way we 
hoped to make the choice more genuine and free from 
inhibitions or fears of reprisal. 

3. Anticipation of Cooperative Interaction (AICoop): 
Ss in this treatment received instructions identical to 
those given in AIComp except for the description of the 
interaction task. This was to be a game of answering 
questions about “‘poetry, music, and famous literary 
figures.”” The S and his partner would work as a co- 
operative team and were to come to agreement on a 
joint answer for each question asked. 

It may appear to the reader that the particular 
kinds of interactions described have an arbitrary rela- 


Political Stimulus Person 

I'll tell you one thing. ...I have to admit it’s impor 
tant to know where a person comes from and what kind 
of organizations he belongs to... uh... well, I think 
you can tell a lot about a person from things like that 
... whether he’s got a lot on the ball... . A lot on the 
ball? Uh you know, he’s a person you can respect 

. someone who knows where he’s going and how to 
get there....I guess I always admire people who 
handle themselves well with others ... who know how 
to get things done without getting others angry 
I’ve always wanted to be a leader in various things. I 
mean... uh I've always enjoyed playing an active 
part in things. I think you get out of a group just what 
you put into it, you know and I kind of enjoy mak- 
ing decisions or helping to make them. 


I've pretty much decided to major in political science 
especially if I actually end up going to law school which 
is the way things look now 


I admire Churchill. To me he’s a great man... kind of 
a symbol of courage. And I admire Roosevelt not so 
much for what he did, so much, as the way he did it. . . . 
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tionship to the experimental purpose. Actually, our 
intent was to lower the valence of the political stimulus 
person in two quite different ways in hopes that the 
politically oriented perceivers in particular would 
change their ratings in a negative direction. Thus to 
the political S, the competitive interaction should make 
the rather aggressive and power-oriented political 
stimulus person seem less attractive, and the coopera- 
tive interaction should make the knowledgeable esthetic 
stimulus person more attractive because of his value 
to the “team.” 

All Ss filled out postexperimental questionnaires and 
were interviewed at length by the two Es. Most of the 
Ss were clearly surprised to learn that the interactions 
would not take place, and several expressed disap- 
pointment that they would not see the stimulus per- 
sons. A few were clearly suspicious, as noted above, 
and their data are omitted from analysis. 


Stimulus Persons 

The interviews were prerecorded by two psychology 
graduate students on two separate tapes in order to 
counterbalance the sequence of presentation and to 
control for extraneous vocal cues. Thus Interviewee I 
was first on each tape, but read the esthetic script on 
one and the political script on the other. Interviewee II 
read the remaining script on each tape. Approximately 
half of the Ss in a given treatment heard the interviews 
in one sequence, and half of them in the other. Since 
there were no obvious effects of sequence in any con- 
dition, the data were pooled for all the major analyses 
discussed below. 

The scripts themselves were carefully constructed 
and several times revised during pretesting. They were 
composed to reflect, in terms of the local college setting, 
high political or high esthetic values in terms of Spran- 
ger’s descriptions. In order to give some of the flavor of 
the interviews brief excerpts are compared below: 


Esthetic Stimulus Person 

I think it would be a sad world if everyone was an 
“All-American boy.” Well, take for instance this guy 
I know in the dorm. . . . Now, some guys I know think 
he’s kind of a sad sack. Sometimes he says the wrong 
thing, and he argues a lot about religion and philosophy 
and the books that he’s read. I mean, we have a good 
time talking, sometimes, about the books we've read 
and the music we both like 


. I’m not much of a joiner except I’ve gone along 
with my roommate to several play reading sessions at 
Branson and things like that. ...I like to do various 
things with other people when I think I can contribute 
something, like playing in a quartet or something like 
that.... 


.I don’t have the vaguest idea what I'll end up 

doing. I don’t know, I think it’s silly to wonder about 
whether you’re wasting your parents’ money here 
if you’re learning something. 
Well, I kind of admire Sigmund Freud, although I 
don’t know too much about him... . I’ve always ad- 
mired Schweitzer ...uh...he seems to have fulfilled 
himself and at the same time managed to help other 
people. eee 
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Rating Scale 


In all treatments, the Ss indicated after hearing 
both interviews which stimulus person they liked best 
(control condition) or which person they wished to 
interact with (AIComp and AICoop). While these re- 
sponses were of interest, and the questions themselves 
were essential to support the experimental rationale, 
the choice data alone could not serve as a valid test of 
the main hypothesis since it was difficult to control 
for the absolute appeal of each stimulus person. The 
most relevant dependent variable was a 30-trait rating 
scale which could be scored for halo effect or flattery 
by an algebraic summation of positive and negative 
characteristics assigned to each stimulus person. Such 
an index had proved sensitive and useful in an unpub- 
lished study by Jones, Bruner, and Tagiuri. which 
clearly showed that people tend to flatter others who 
have similar values. A similar index also provided mean- 
ingful data in an earlier study by the senior author 
(Jones, 1954). 

The scale itself consisted of 15 favorable adjectives 
(such as Sincere, Well-rounded, Good sense of values, 
Sympathetic, and Sociable) and 15 unfavorable adjec- 
tives (such as Misguided, Pretentious, Shallow, Mer- 
cenary, and Irritating). The Ss’ task was to place these 
adjectives in a forced, approximately normal, distribu- 
tion which could be scored from one to seven. The 
number of adjectives which could be assigned (from 1, 
“highly characteristic’, to 7, “highly uncharacteris- 
tic’’) to each score were as follows: 1, 3, 5, 10, 5, 3, 1. 
The flattery score for each stimulus person was de- 
rived by reversing the score of the positive items and 
adding their subtotal to the subtotal of negative item 
scores. A completely neutral impression would thus 
receive a core of 120, and the actua! scores ranged 
from 86 (relatively unfavorable) to 170 (relatively 
favorable) 


RESULTS 


Validation of Stimulus Differences and Treat- 
ment Conditions 

Differences between stimulus persons. It 
would have been extremely difficult to create 
two stimulus persons who were evaluated with 
the same degree of favorability by the total 
sample of Ss. Actually, across all conditions, 
the esthetic stimulus person (SP) was 
flattered more than the political SP (¢ = 
3.98, df 71, p < .001). This result could have 
been a function of the particular traits included 
in the rating scale, since actual preference 
for the esthetic person was not significantly 
greater than preference for the political person 
as a potential interaction partner. 

Of greater relevance are the traits which 
actually discriminated significantly between 
the two SPs regardless of experimental con- 
dition. A list of these traits, with their proba- 
bility values, is provided in Table 1. As in- 
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TABLE 1 


Traits Wuicn DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN 
POLITICAL AND Estuetic SPs WITH 
ASSOCIATED PROBABILITY VALUES* 


The Esthetic SP 
seen as more: 


The Political SP 
seen as more: 


P < .001 
Conformist, Sociable 
Forceful, Mercenary 


Sincere, Intellectual, 
Imaginative, Mature, 
Creative, Sympathetic, 
Good sense of values 

P< Ol 

Logical Frivolous, Well-rounded, 

Shallow, Affected 
P < 05 
Pretentious, Authori- 
tarian 


Impractical 


* As determined by / tests (df = 71) of flattery discrepancy 
scores obtained by subtracting each S’s flattery score on the politi- 
cal SP from his flattery score on the esthetic SP and comparing the 
grand mean with the expected value of zero 


tended in the construction of the two scripts, 
the political SP was seen as more conformist, 
forceful, sociable, and authoritarian than the 
esthetic SP. The esthetic SP, on the other 
hand, was seen as more imaginative, creative, 
intellectual, and sympathetic as intended. The 
other reported differences are generally con- 
sistent with these examples. It may be con- 
cluded, then, that we were quite successful 
in conveying the intended differences via the 
interviews. 

Differences between treatments. While not 
crucial to the main hypothesis involving 
individual differences, it was expected that 
both conditions of anticipated interaction 
would enhance the appeal of the esthetic SP 
relative to the political SP. This expectation 
was quite dramatically mot confirmed by the 
results. The three treatments differ from each 
other with regard to flattery of the political 
SP and the discrepancy between political 
and esthetic SPs (both at p < .0S by analysis 
of variance), but the political person was more 
flattered and preferred when interaction was 
anticipated and the esthetic person was less 
preferred. As may be seen in Table 2, the 
AICoop condition was most divergent from 
the control condition, with the AlComp con- 
dition falling in the middle. The choice data 
show this same differential preference for the 
political SP in the interaction conditions as 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN FLaTTERY ScorE* oF Eacu Strmutus PERSON BY CONDITION AND TESTS OF DIFFERENCES 

















Stimulus Person 





Condition 


Political Esthetic Discrepancy (E—P) 
Control 
X 111.44 136.74 25.30 
SD 6.04 4.19 27.35 
AIComp 
xX 120.52 131.17 10.65 
SD 7.43 5.54 27.04 
AICoop 
Zz 127.45 125.91 —1.54 
SD 5.29 5.09 23.87 
Source of Difference 
F: Between/Within 3.85 (P < .0S) 2.91 (P > .05) 5.65 (P < .01) 
t: Control vs. AICoop 3.06 (P < .01) 2.50.0? < .@) 3.34 (P < .O01) 
Control vs. AIComp 1.49 (P > .05) La a> &) 1.74 (P > .05) 
AICoop vs. AIComp — (P > .05) 1.6 W> .@) 1.33 > ©) 


* The larger the mean score, the more favorable the impression. A score of 120 (4 X 30) represents an ideally neutral impression. 





compared with the control condition, but not 
as dramatically and not to a significant extent. 

In an attempt to clarify further the differ- 
ences between treatments, simple analyses of 
variance were run on each trait for each S’s 
discrepancy in rating the political and esthetic 
SPs to test the significance of the between- 
conditions effect. The difference between con- 
ditions was significant for 8 of the 30 traits. 
As compared with the control Ss, the AICoop 
Ss judged the political SP to be more Sincere, 
Logical, Sympathetic, Dedicated, and to have 
a better Sense of Values—all relative to the 
esthetic SP. The esthetic SP was seen as more 
Misguided, Pretentious, and Shallow relative 
to the political SP. With only one exception 
(where their mean equals that of the control 
group) Ss in the AIComp group fall almost 
precisely in the middle. These findings offer 
strong support for using the flattery index as 
a major dependent variable because they sug- 
gest high intertrait reliability. They shed little 
further light on the reasons why the flattery 
scores differ as a function of experimental 
treatment, however. 

Political values, Machiavellianism, and 
Flattery scores. The basic hypothesis of the 
present research predicted that the antici- 
pation of interaction would alter the corre- 
lation between AVL and Mach IV scores on 
the one hand and flattery of the political SP 
on the other. Specifically, these correlations 


should be significantly lower or more nega- 
tive when interaction was anticipated. Differ- 
ential predictions were not made for AVL and 
Mach IV scores, but it was expected that the 
predicted decline in correlation would be 
more strikingly borne out for the Mach IV 
Scale which is a more direct measure of 
manipulative orientation than AVL. Nor were 
separate predictions made for the two types 
of anticipated interaction, although it was 
expected that simple choice of SP would be 
more highly correlated with flattery in the 
AICoop than the AIComp condition. 
Product-moment correlations between 
AVL score and the two flattery scores, and 
between Mach IV score and the two flattery 
scores are presented by condition in the odd 
columns of Table 3. While none of the 12 
correlations differ significantly from zero, the 
direction of difference is as predicted for the 
Mach IV Scale correlations with flattery of the 
political SP. The difference between the AI- 
Comp and control conditions approaches sig- 
nificance. Equally striking, however, is the fact 
that AVL score in the AIComp condition shows 
an almost significant positive correlation with 
flattery of the political SP. The AVL and the 
Mach IV correlations in this row differ signif- 
icantly from each other (p < .01; Walker & 
Lev, 1953, p. 256-257). All the correlations 
between flattery of the esthetic SP and scores 
on the two political scales are negative but 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FLatrery Scores, AVL-PoLitTicAL, AND MACH BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
(Product-Moment and Partial Correlations) 


Condition n Political SP 
AVL? AVL.M> M* 

Control 27 106 144 — .042 

AIlComp 23 358 576* — .327 

AI Coop 22 121 192 — .O91 


® Product-moment correlation coefficients 
> Partial correlation coefficients 

* Significant at the .01 level 

** Significant at the .001 level 


low, and weakly suggest that esthetic persons 
were more likely to be flattered by those low 
in political orientation. 

Since the correlations reported in the first 
and third columns of Table 3 are opposite in 
sign, and since AVL score shows a moderate 
positive correlation with Mach IV score, it is 
apparent all six of the correlations 
involving flattery of the political SP are 
underestimations of the relationship with one 
scale, uncontaminated by influence from the 
other. In other words, the fact that Mach IV 
and AVL are positively correlated makes it 
difficult for any of the correlations to depart 
too far from zero. The situation is one which 
calls for computation of partial correlations 
between flattery score and each scale score, 
holding constant the effects of the other scale 
score. The partial correlations are presented 
in the even columns of Table 3 for all 12 cells. 
The same trerds are apparent, only now the 
two correlations for the political SP in the 
AlComp condition differ significantly from 
zero. Furthermore, the correlation involving 
the Mach IV Scale differs significantly from 
the Mach-flattery correlation in the control 
condition. 

To summarize these results, the higher one’s 
political values (AVL) the more he tends to 
flatter the political SP when he anticipates a 
competitive interaction with him. The higher 
one’s tendency to be “Machiavellian,” the 
less he tends to flatter the political SP if 
competitive interaction is anticipated. The 
relationship is magnified when the tendency 
to value political prestige (AVL) is held con- 


that 


Flattery of: 


Esthetic SP 


AVL.M> M.AVL» 


M.AVL» AVL* M* 

— .122 — .260 — .322 — .087 .053 
— .667** — .274 — .229 — .190 —.113 
— .203 — .152 — .089 — .154 


— .091 


stant. The anticipation of a cooperative inter- 
action results in the same level of correlation 
as that in the control condition. 


Preference and Flattery 

The preference data more or less parallel 
the flattery scores when examined by treat- 
ments alone, showing a nonsignificant tendency 
for less differential preference for the esthetic 
SP in the interaction conditions as compared 
with the control condition. Since Ss were asked 
to indicate which of the SPs they liked best in 
the control condition, and which of the SPs 
they wished to inieract with in the two experi- 
mental conditions, the results of the two kinds 
of preference data should be treated separately. 

In the control condition, “liking” is highly 
correlated with a tendency to flatter the 
liked SP (r,, = .743, p < .001). Looking at 
the individual differences data, the higher the 
political values the greater the tendency to 
“like” the political SP (r,, = .426, p < .05). 
The correlation between Mach IV Scale score 
and “liking” is very low and not significant. 
Restricting the interpretation to the AVL mea- 
sure of political values, then, the predicted 
similarity hypothesis is borne out more strongly 
with the sociometric preference than with the 
flattery data in the control condition. 

In the interaction conditions, “choice” also 
relates to some extent to flattery score. A 
secondary hypothesis predicted that the cor- 
relation between choice and flattery would be 
higher in the AICoop than in the AlComp 
condition. This prediction is based on the 
assumption that one might prefer to interact 
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with a disliked person on a competitive task, 
whereas the generalization from choice to 
positive general evaluation would be greater 
when cooperation is anticipated. The point 
biserial correlations between flattery dis- 
crepancy score (see Footnote a, Table 1) and 
preference were .670 for the AICoop condition 
and .378 for the AlComp condition. While 
these correlations do not differ significantly 
from each other, the former is significantly 
different from zero (p < .001) while the latter 
is not (p > .05). 

None of the correlations relating choice of 
partner to AVL-political score or Mach IV 
Scale score is significant in either interaction 
condition. 


DISCUSSION 


‘he results of the present study raise a 
number of problems of interpretation. While 
the experiment was generally successful in 
demonstrating the effects of each independent 
variable, the direction of these effects was not 
always as predicted. 

The first finding of note was that the antici- 
pation of interaction resulted in more positive 
evaluation of the political SP and more nega- 
tive evaluation of the esthetic SP. This effect 
was particularly evident in the condition where 
a cooperative interaction was anticipated. The 
most plausible explanation for this reversal of 
expectation centers around perceptions of the 
SP’s sociability and level of apparent moti- 
vation. In general, across all conditions, more 
positive characteristics were attributed to the 
esthetic than to the political SP. Apparently, 
the typical S saw the political SP as rather 
shallow and one-dimensional, but as highly 
sociable and gregarious. The esthetic SP was 
seen as aloof and distant in spite of his greater 
depth and breadth. This difference in socia- 
bility seems to be evident in the impression- 
istic notes made by the Ss immediately after 
hearing the interviews, though these notes 
were not formally coded. When interaction 
is anticipated, the ease of conversing with the 
SP presumably depends on his sociability 
which therefore takes on a special significance. 
The political SP, we may thus infer, is seen 
as easier to interact with in the short run, and 
this short-run expectation generates a more 
favorable halo effect in rating the SP. 
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There are two reasons why the political SP 
may be especially preferred in the AICoop 
condition. One emphasizes the enhanced value 
of sociability in a cooperative situation. A 
second explanation concerns the impression 
of greater drive and tenacity in the political 
SP, again as suggested by the Ss’ notes. In 
spite of his presumably greater knowledge of 
“literature, music, and the arts,” the esthetic 
SP is more uncertain of his goals and less 
persevering in their attainment. It might be 
added that several Ss directly questioned 
the esthetic SP’s breadth of knowledge, con- 
veying their impression of him as a superficial 
pseudo-intellectual. There is some reason for 
believing, then, that the political SP is seen 
as a better team member because of his 
tenacity and seriousness of purpose, and that 
the superior knowledge of the esthetic SP is 
not great enough to offset this motivational 
edge. 

The most important findings of the present 
experiment concern the role of individual 
differences in the prediction of flattery and 
interpersonal choice. The expectation that 
prompted the experiment was that political 
people like other political people (and flatter 
them) in the abstract but not in the flesh, or 
when a relevant interaction is anticipated. The 
experimental results show that it is most im- 
portant to clarify further the meaning of 
“political.” If the referent is political values, 
there is generally support for the similarity 
hypothesis. That is, the person who values 
political things in general, also values people 
who have a manifestly political orientation. 
When interaction was not anticipated, the 
higher a person’s political values, the greater 
the tendency to “like” the political SP more 
than the esthetic SP. In this control condition, 
however, there was no corresponding tendency 
toward differential flattery of the political 
SP. When a competitive interaction was 
anticipated, the positive attributes of the 
political SP became more salient to Ss with 
high political values, but while the “highs” 
flattered him more, they did not show any 
differential tendency to choose him in the 
interaction. Neither flattery nor preference 
related to political value score when a co- 
operative interaction was anticipated. 

These results are not easy to rationalize in 
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letail, and it is particularly difficult to see 

why the more political Ss flattered the political 

SP more when a competitive than when a 

cooperative interaction was anticipated. This 

finding may in some way reflect the fact that 

the content of the discussion in AlComp 

(leadership) is of greater interest to the high 

political S than the content in AICoop (litera- 

ture, music, etc.). 

The results for the Mach IV Scale are some- 
what more coherent and generally support 
the importance of complementarity when, as 
predicted by the major hypothesis, interaction 
is anticipated. In other words, people with a 
strong need to manipulate their social environ- 
ment tend to devalue others with similar 
orientation when a competitive interaction is 
anticipated. While the relationship is not 
significant for the AlCoop condition, there is 
good reason to suppose that the negative 
relationship between Mach IV Scale score 
and flattery is not restricted to competitive 
interaction settings. A glance at the scatter 
diagram relating Mach IV to flattery in the 
AlCoop condition reveals two very atypical 
Ss, removal of which results in a significant 
correlation of —.471. Even with these two Ss, 
an analysis of variance relating three levels of 
Mach IV score to flattery is significant at the 
.01 level, with high and middle thirds of Mach 
IV showing strikingly different means in the 
predicted direction (p < .001 by ¢ test). With 
some reservations concerning the low Mach 
IV Ss in the AlCoop condition, then, the 
anticipation of interaction in general tends to 
decrease the Ss’ evaluation of the SP most 
similar to the self. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
results is that political values, as measured by 
the AVL, and Machiavellianism predict to 
flattery score in the opposite direction in spite 
of the fact that they are positively correlated 
with each other. Since it was the Mach IV 
Scale, rather than the AVL, which confirmed 


the major experimental prediction, this di- 


mension surely seems worthy of further 


investigation. 
SUMMARY 


In an effort to shed further light on the 
conditions favoring similarity and com- 
plementarity in social preference, an experi 
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ment was designed to investigate the per- 
ception of a political stimulus person (as 
compared with an esthetic stimulus person) 
by Ss varying in the strength of their own 
political orientation. This “orientation” was 
measured both by the political scale of the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and 
by Christie’s Mach IV Scale. In two conditions 
of the experiment, Ss were led to anticipate 
interacting with one of the stimulus persons, 
while in a control condition the stimulus was 
pointedly described as tape-recorded so that 
there would be no expectation of ever meeting 
the SP. 

As predicted, the higher the S’s score on the 
Mach IV Scale, the more negative the evalu- 
ation of the political stimulus person when 
interaction was anticipated. However, the 
higher the S’s score on the political scale of 
the AVL, the more positive the evaluation 
of the political stimulus person, especially 
when a competitive interaction was antici- 
pated. Thus, whether the similarity or com- 
plementarity hypothesis is valid depends not 
only on the particular personality charac- 
teristic being considered but, also, on the 
interaction context of evaluation. 

Contrary to the prediction, the political 
stimulus person was evaluated more favorably 
and the esthetic stimulus person less favorably 
when interaction was anticipated. This result 
appears to be a function of the greater soci- 
ability of the political stimulus person. A 
number of other findings, more or less un- 
expected, were presented and discussed. 
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Y IDENTIFYING with his parents—.e., 
endeavoring “to mold (his) own ego 
after the fashion of one that has been 

taken as a model” (S. Freud, 1949, p. 63)—the 

child begins to acquire his parents’ personality 
characteristics, behavior, values, motivations, 


and attitudes. Two of the major consequents 
of the processes of identification are the devel- 
opment of the superego, or conscience, and the 
acquisition of behavior and personality charac- 


teristics appropriate to his own sex (sex-typing). 

It has been hypothesized that both boys 
and girls form their first identification with a 
female, the mother, because she is likely to 
be the most gratifying and affectionate person 
with whom the child has contact (Mowrer, 
1950; Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957). Con- 
tinued identification with the mother is ap- 
for she must acquire 
feminine characteristics and 
interests, but the boy ‘‘must shift to a mascu- 
line identification, sometime in his early years, 


propriate for a girl, 


personality 


if he is to develop normally masculine person- 
ality” (Sears et al., 1957, p. 373). 

According to psyt hoanalytic theory, the 
boy’s shift to identification with his father 
begins during the Oedipal phase of develop- 
ment and is motivated by fears and anxieties 
related to his hostility toward that parent. By 
identifying with his father, the boy’s fears of 
counter-aggression are reduced and, at the 
same time, he vicariously obtains his mother’s 
attention and affection. This is the defense 
mechanism that has been called “identification 
Freud, 1937) and 
(Mowrer, 1950). 


the developmental 


with the aggressor” (A. 


“defensive identification” 
In contrast to this, 
hypothesis states that identification with the 
father depends on a positive, affectionate 
relationship between father and son (Mowrer, 
1950; Payne & Mussen, 1956). If the father is 
an important source of nurturance, reward, 


and satisfaction, his responses and charac- 


teristics acquire secondary reward value and 


the boy imitates his father’s behavior in order 
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to “reproduce bits of the beloved and longed 
for parent” (Mowrer, 1950, p. 615). 

Although the two hypothesized explanations 
of the dynamics underlying identification with 
the father seem to be vastly different from 
each other, there is some supportive evidence 
for each of them. The validity of the develop- 
mental identification hypothesis been 
tested in a number of recent studies (Levin 
& Sears, 1956; Payne & Mussen, 1956; P. 
Sears, 1953; Sears et al., 1957; Sears, Pintler, 
& Sears, 1946). Thus in one study, five-year- 
old boys with warm and affectionate fathers 
(as judged by home interviews) showed 
stronger father identifications than did boys 
with “cold” fathers (P. Sears, 1953). It has 
also been reported that adolescent boys who 
perceive their fathers as nurturant (according 
to projective tests) are more likely to identify 
strongly with this parent than are boys who 
do not perceive their fathers as rewarding 
(Payne & Mussen, 1956). Moreover, certain 
characteristics of boys generally regarded as 
consequents of identification with the father— 
sex-typed behavior such as aggression (Levin 
& Sears, 1956), masculine interests and atti- 
tudes (Payne & Mussen, 1956), and highly 
developed conscience (Sears et al., 1957) 
tend to be associated with favorable father-son 


has 


relationships. 

The hypothesis of defensive identification 
is a complex one that is difficult to investigate 
empirically. However, there are 
clinical observations indicating that, as this 
hypothesis would predict, many children 
attempt to reduce their anxieties by adopting 
the aggressive characteristics of individuals 


extensive 


whom they perceive as threatening to them 
(A. Freud, 1937; Mowrer, 1950). 

It is quite possible, of course, that the two 
hypothesized identification processes are not 
mutually exclusive but may function together 
to facilitate the boy’s shift from a feminine to 
a masculine identification (Sears et al., 1957). 
This view is consistent with that of the role 
theorists who equate identification with the 
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father with “father role playing” (Brim, 1958; 
Cottrell, 1942; Parsons, 1955). These theorists 
maintain that identification, or role-playing, 
depends on the power of the identificand—a 
combination of his reward value and his threat 
or punishment potential. More specifically: 


Given two...persons with whom one interacts and 
who differ in power over the actor (the identifier), 
i.e., differ in the degree to which they control rewards 
and punishments for the actor, one would predict that 
the actor would adopt many of the characteristics of 
the powerful as contrasted to the less powerful other 
person. This follows from the fact that it is more im- 
portant to the actor to predict the behavior of the pow- 
erful figure, that he is motivated more strongly to take 
his role (i.e., to identify), that rewards and punishments 
are more impressive and the learning consequently 
better (Brim, 1958, p. 3) 


The present paper reports the results of an 
investigation that attempted to evaluate the 
validity of the three hypothesized explanations 
of identification—developmental, defensive, 
and role-playing. It was assumed that, for 
young boys, appropriate sex-typing of interests 
is an indication of identification with the father, 
and that amount of identification can be esti- 
mated from the degree of sex-typing. The 
rewarding-nurturant and threatening-punitive 
qualities of the father were evaluated in terms 
of the child’s perceptions of the father, rather 
than in terms of the father’s actual behavior, 
the criterion used in some previous studies 
(Levin & Sears, 1956; P. Sears, 1953; Sears 
et al., 1957). 

There were several central questions. How 
do boys who are strongly identified with their 
fathers, i.e., highly masculine in their interests, 
perceive their fathers: as basically nurturant 
and rewarding, as would be predicted from the 
developmental identification hypothesis, or as 
punitive and threatening, in accordance with 
the defensive identification hypothesis? Or are 
they viewed as powerful agents of both reward 
and punishment, as the role-playing hypothesis 
of identification maintains? 


METHOD 


Subjects. According to psychoanalytic theory and 
observational data, the late preschool period is a 
critical time in the boy’s shift from feminine to mascu- 
line identification. For this reason, it seemed best to 
use kindergarten boys as Ss for this investigation. 

Initially, 38 white five-year-old boys in two kinder- 
garten classes of a predominantly middle-class public 


school! were given the 17 Scale for Children (ITSC), a 
projective test of sex-role preference (Brown, 1956). 
The test consists of 36 picture cards depicting various 
objects, figures, and activities commonly associated 
with masculine or feminine roles. The child is given a 
card with a figure drawing unstructured as to sex and 
referred to as 1T. He is then presented with groups of 
pictures of toys and with paired choices of activities, 
and asked to choose what 1T would like. 

“In using 1T the assumption is made that the child 
will project himself or herself into the rt-figure on the 
basis of his own or her own sex-role preference, and will 
attribute to rT the child’s own role preference.” (Brown, 
1956, p. 5). The possible range of scores on the test is 
from zero, an exclusively feminine score, to 84, an 
exclusively masculine score. 

The 10 boys with the highest scores (range 79-84, 
with a mean of 83) and the 10 boys with the lowest 
scores (range 30-63, with a mean of 53) were selected 
for further study.2 The two groups were matched in 
socioeconomic status, each of them having the same 
number of upper-lower, lower-middle, and upper- 
middle class boys. Ten of the Ss, 5 high scorers and 5 
low scorers, came from one kindergarten class, and 10 
from the other. 

Measures of parent-child relations. Between one and 
four weeks after he had taken the ITSC, each of the 
20 boys was tested individually in a structured doll- 
play session. Early in the session, the child familiarized 


1 The authors wish to express their appreciation to 
A. B. Campbell, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of Berkeley, C. B. Johnson, Principal of the Jefferson 
School, and C. B. Holmes and E. P. Light, kinder- 
garten teachers, for their cooperation in this study. 

2 While the Ss were selected only on the basis of 
masculinity score on the ITSC, there is some suggestive 
evidence that those scoring low on the test were also 
somewhat more feminine in personality characteristics. 
Their teachers rated the Ss on 20 scales of personality 
characteristics, adapted, with slight modifications, from 
the Fels Child Behavior Scales. These characteristics 
were: aggression, affection, cheerfulness, competition, 
conscience, curiosity, emotional control, gross activity, 
friendliness, gregariousness, kindness, leadership, 
obedience, patience, physical apprehensiveness, quar- 
relsomeness, sensitivity, shyness, suggestibility, and 
tenacity (Richards & Simons, 1941). 

The two groups of Ss differed significantly (at ap- 
proximately the .02 level) on 4 of the 20 scales. The low 
scorers rated significantly higher than the highly mas- 
culine on: gross activity, friendliness, cheerfulness, and 
gregariousness. The latter three characteristics are, ac- 
cording to sociological analyses of sex role, specifically 
assigned to the expressive or feminine role (Brim, 1958; 
Cottrell, 1942; Parsons, 1955). The relatively high 
ratings of gross activity among those low in masculinity 
may also reflect group differences in these social char- 
acteristics. Significant positive correlations between the 
gross activity scale and the cheerfulness and gregarious- 
ness scales have been reported previously (Richards & 
Simons, 1941). Apparently, the child who is expressive, 
outgoing, and cheerful is quite likely to be seen as more 
active. 
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himself with three easily manipulated dolls, representing 
a mother, a father, and a boy doll, and some very sim 
ple toy furniture, which were on a low table in the 
testing room. S was told that these were to be used in 
a story-telling game in which the examiner would make 
up the first part of the story and S would complete it. 

The examiner then presented, with appropriate 
manipulations of the dolls, a series of nine incomplete, 
family situation stories, and the child was asked to 
complete each one in play. The stories were structured 
in such a way that the child could depict either or both 
parents as nurturant and/or punitive. Five of the in 
complete stories follow: 

1. The child wants a certain toy. He can’t reach 
it. He goes into the living room to get help. Both 
Mommy and Daddy are busy reading. What hap- 
pens? 

3. The child lives on a very busy street. Mommy 
and Daddy told him never to cross the street alone. 
The child is playing in the front yard, and Mommy 
and Daddy are not there. A friend is on the other 
side of the street playing with his new bike. The 
child wants to cross the street very much. What 

happens? 

4. The child is having fun playing with his toys 
Mommy and Daddy say “It’s time to go to bed 
now.” The child says “I don’t want to go to bed 
now.”’ Then the child throws a toy on the floor and 
it breaks. What happens? 

5. The child is getting ready to go to school. He 
has a knot in his shoelace. He can’t fix it. What 

happens? 

8. Let’s pretend the little boy had a bad dream 
Now the little boy wakes up from his bad dream, 
screaming. He calls for Mommy or Daddy. Which 
one does he call for, Mommy or Daddy? Then what 
happens? 

If the child failed to respond to one of the stories or 
said “I don’t knew,” the story was repeated or the 
question rephrased. If S did not mention the parents 
in his play, the examiner asked “What did Mommy or 
Daddy say or do?’”’ When the child did not designate a 
specific parent in his response, the examiner inquired 
“Who did that, the Mommy or the Daddy?” Each doll 
play session was completely recorded 

Scoring the doll-play responses. The major hypotheses 
with which the study was concerned dealt with the rela- 
tionship between boys’ masculinity scores and their 
perceptions of their fathers. The structured doll-play 
situation, however, permitted evaluations of the child’s 
perceptions not only of his father but also of his mother 
and his parents as a unit (when mentioned without 
specific designation of mother or father) as nurturant 
and/or punishing. The assumption underlying the use 
of this technique is that the boy’s responses in doll play 
reveal his own feelings about his parents’ treatment of 
him 

Each story was scored for the presence of nurturance 
or punishment by the father, mother, or “they” (par- 
ents undifferentiated). The stories were scored without 
the scorer’s knowledge of the child’s ITSC score 

The following scoring categories were used: 

Father Nurturance (FN) score was the total num 

r of stories in which the child character in the stories 


received help, comfort, attention, or reassurance from 
the father (e.g., “his Daddy gets it for him” in re- 
sponse to Story 1 described above). 

A Mother Nurturance (MN) score was derived by 
counting the number of stories in which the mother was 
depicted as nurturant. (For example, in response to the 
story about the dream, “He calls his Mommy and she 
says it’s just a dream and he can sleep with her.’’) 

They Nurturance (TN) score was the number of 
stories in which the parents as a unit were nurturant. 
(For example, S, in response to Story 3: “They help 
him cross the street.’ E: “Who helps, Mommy or 
Daddy?” S: “His Mommy and Daddy.”’) 

Total Nurturance (TotN) score was the sum of the 
MN (Mother Nurturance), FN (Father Nurturance), 
and TN (They Nurturance) scores. 

The total number of stories in which the father, 
mother, or “they” disciplined, spanked, criticized, or 
admonished the child in the story constituted, re- 
pectively, the Father Punishment (FP), Mother 
Punishment (MP), and They Punishment (TP) scores. 

Total Punishment (TotP) score was the sum of the 
FP (Father Punishment), MP (Mother Punishment), 
and TP (They Punishment) scores. 

It should be noted that a given story could be 
scored for more than one variable. For example, if the 
mother in the story spanked the child and later com- 
forted him, the story would be scored both Mother 
Punishment (MP) and Mother Nurturance (MN). 

The total number of stories involving relationships 
with the father, either nurturant or punitive (i.e., FN 
plus FP) constituted the Father Power (FPow) score. 
Analogously, Mother Power (MPow) was the sum of 
the Mother Nurturance (MN) and Mother Punish- 
ment (MP) scores 


RESULTS 

The three theoretical formulations of the 
dynamics underlying the shift from feminine 
to masculine identification, outlined above, 
could be evaluated by determining the relation- 
ships between masculinity status and percep- 
tions of parents, as measured by the child’s 
responses in doll play. If the developmental 
hypothesis is valid, highly masculine boys 
would perceive their fathers as more rewarding 
and affectionate or, operationally, would have 
higher Father Nurturance (FN) scores than 
boys with low masculinity scores. On the basis 
of the defensive identification hypothesis, 
however, it would be predicted that boys who 
were most strongly identified with their fathers 
-as this is reflected in their highly masculine 
interests—would regard their fathers as more 
threatening and punitive, i.e., would have 
higher Father Punishment (FP) scores than 
boys whose father identifications are weak. 
The role-playing hypothesis of identification 
offers a third prediction. According to this 
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theory, boys with strong tendencies to play 
the father role or to identify with the father 
would feel that their fathers were powerful 
figures and important sources of both rewards 
and punishments. In terms of the variables of 
this study, this would mean that highly mas- 
culine boys would have higher Father Power 
(FPow) scores than boys who have not 
achieved strong masculine identifications. 

Since responses to the structured doll-play 
situation were scored for perceptions of the 
mother and “they” (parents as a unit) as 
nurturant-gratifying and/or punitive-threaten- 
ing, it was also possible to assess the relation- 
ships between these variables and strong or 
weak sex-typing amang five-year-old boys. 

Table 1 presents the mean scores of the high 
and low masculinity groups on all the doll-play 
scores. 

In view of the facts that the number of Ss 
in each group was small and that the distribu- 
tions of scores on these variables was non- 
normal, U tests (Mann & Whitney, 1947) 
were employed to compare rank transforma- 
tion scores on all doll-play scores of Ss scoring 
high and low on the ITSC. The results of these 
tests and their significance levels are sum- 
marized in Table 2. 

It is obvious from this table that the two 
groups of Ss differ significantly in many of 
their perceptions of their families. Compared 
with boys low in masculine identification, as 
measured by the ITSC, those who were high 
in this characteristic perceived themselves 
as receiving more Total Nurturance (TotN) 
(i.e., more nurturance from all sources com- 
bined). Evidently, this difference is primarily 
attributable to differences in one major com- 
ponent of TotN, the perceptions of father’s 
nurturance, for the two groups differ signifi- 
cantly in Father Nurturance (FN) scores but 
not in the Mother Nurturance (MN) or They 
Nurturance (TN) scores.’ 

This finding seems clearly consistent with 
the developmental identification hypothesis. It 

’ While the use of ¢ tests was not entirely warranted 
because of the nonnormality of the doll-play scores, 
these tests were applied to the data of Table 1. The 
results were very similar to the U test results, i.e., the 
high and low masculinity groups differed significantly 
from each other in the variables FN (p = .01 — .025), 
TotN (p = <.01), FP (p = .01 — .025), FPow (p = 
<.005) and almost significantly in TP (p = .05 — .10 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN Scores oF Boys H1iGH aNnp Low MASCULINITY 
ION VARIABLES 





High Mas- Low Mas- 
culinity _culinity 
Group Group 


Variable 


Mother Nurturance (MN) 
Father Nurturance (FN) 
They Nurturance (TN) 
Total Nurturance (TotN) 
Mother Punishment (MP) 
Father Punishment (FP) 
They Punishment (TP) 
Total Punishment (TotP) 
Mother Power (MPow) 
Father Power (FPow) 
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TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND Low MASCULINITY 
Groups ON FAMILY PERCEPTION VARIABLES 


Group 
with 
Higher 
Scores 


Variable 


Mother Nurturance (MN) 
Father Nurturance (FN) 
They Nurturance (TN) 
Total Nurturance (TotN) 


Mother Punishment (MP) 
Father Punishment (FP) 
They Punishment (TP) 
Total Punishment (TotP) 


Mother Power (MPow) 19.5 | NS 
Father Power (FPow) .007 


Highs 


supports the prediction, made on the basis of 
this hypothesis, that young boys are more 
likely to identify strongly with their fathers, 
and thus to acquire masculine interests, if 
they perceive their fathers as highly nurturant 
and rewarding. 

The data also appear to lend support to the 
second, or defensive identification, hypothesis, 
which predicted that high masculine identifi- 
cation would be related to views of the father 
as threatening and punitive. Highly masculine 
boys tended to attribute more punishment to 
the fathers in their doll-play stories than boys 
iow in masculine identification did, although 
the difference between the two groups in the 
father punishment score was not quite as 
marked as the difference in the father nur- 
turance variable. 

The third, or role-taking, hypothesis states 
that the degree of identification and, conse- 
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quently, sex-role learning varies with the 
amount of the child’s interaction with the 
identificand and the degree to which the latter 
controls both his 
rewards and his punishments. The data of the 
present study seem to be fully in accord with 
this hypothesis, since the low and high mas- 
groups differ markedly in Father 
(FPow) identifiers 


has power over him, i.e., 


culinity 


Power scores, the high 


giving a significantly greater number of these 
responses. This finding is exactly what would 


be anticipated, since this score is composed 
of the FN and FP scores, and the highly 
identified group scored significantly higher in 
each of these. 
The high and 
not significantly different in any of the vari- 
ables related the mother. 
However, compared with those scoring low on 
the ITSC, tended to perceive 
their parents as a unit as less punitive, 1.e., 
tended to have lower They Punishment (TP) 
scores (p 07). This would seem to be fur- 
ther confirmation of the findings of another 


low masculinity groups were 
to perceptions of 


high scorers 


study which concluded that adolescent ‘‘boys 
who feel in their relationships 
with their parents adopt more of their father’s 
behavior and attitudes than boys who ex- 
perience less favorable parent-child relation- 
ships” (Payne & Mussen, 1956, p. 361). 

It may be that the boy who scores high in 
They Punishment (TP) views his family 
milieu as hostile and unfriendly. While he may 
not feel that either parent is particularly 
threatening, he may feel generally rejected, 
unwanted, and unimportant. Insofar as this 


comfortable 


is true, the child may be expected to attempt 
to avoid intensive interactions with his parents. 
Under these should not 
identify strongly with his father and, conse- 
quently, should not acquire highly masculine 


circumstances, he 


interests. 
I JISCUSSION 


The data of the present study indicate that 
for boys, sex-typing of interests is more di- 
rectly related to their perceptions of their 
fathers than to perceptions of their mothers. 
This finding is in accord with the findings of 
previous studies (Levin & Sears, 1956; Payne 
& Mussen, 1956; Sears et al., 1957) as well as 
with an assumption underlying all three of the 
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identification hypotheses outlined above; 
namely, that the acquisition of masculine 
interests, attitudes, and patterns of be- 
havior is primarily determined by the boy’s 
interactions with his father. 

Some of the findings of this study lend 
support to the defensive identification hy- 
pothesis; others seem to support the develop- 
mental hypothesis. Since the two hypotheses 
generate predictions that are in some respects 
diametrically opposed, there are also data 
that are inconsistent with both hypotheses. 
Thus, the developmental hypothesis 
postulates that identification with the father 
is dependent upon nurturant rewarding inter- 
actions with that parent, the finding that boys 
also identify with punitive, threatening 
fathers must be inconsistent with this hy- 
pothesis. Conversely, the finding that boys 
are more likely to identify with a nurturant 
father is inconsistent with the view of defen- 
sive identification or identification with the 


since 


aggressor. 

A high level of masculine identification does 
not appear to depend on any one specific type 
of father-son relationship. From the child’s 
point of view, the significant factor seems to 
be the father’s salience—his importance in the 
child’s life—rather than the particular tech- 
niques he uses in dealing with his child. Thus, 
as a group, boys who have made substan- 
tial father-identifications—teflected in their 
strongly sex-typed interests—perceived their 
fathers as both more nurturant amd more 
punitive. Hence, masculine sex-role identifi- 
cation cannot be attributed exclusively to 
either the reward value or the threat potential 
of the father. 

For these reasons, it seems to us that the 
role theory of identification is most fully con- 
sistent with—and most adequately integrates 

the present data. The two groups were 
clearly differentiated on the Father Power 
(FPow) score, indicating that, compared with 
the other group, the highly masculine boys 
had—or at least perceived that they had 
more intensive interactions with their fathers. 
This is exactly what is predicted by the role 
theory of sex-role identification, which main- 
tains that more interaction with another 
individual, e.g., the father, leads to greater 
assimilation of his role. 
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Moreover, role theory states most explicitly 
that an individual is most likely to assimilate 
the role of, or identify with, individuals he 
sees as powerful. From the child’s point of 
view, the most powerful individual is probably 
the one who most effectively controls his re- 
wards and punishments. In this way, the 
theory implies that both reward and punish- 
ment strongly influence the course of role 
learning. 

It follows from these postulates of role 
theory that the boy should be most strongly 
motivated to imitate or to practice his father’s 
role frequently if he has a great deal of inter- 
action with his father and sees him as a power- 
ful source of rewards and punishments. Under 
these circumstances, the child gets extensive 
experience playing the father’s role and adopts 
more of the father’s characteristics, including 
those connected specifically with his sex-role. 
Our data are substantially in accordance with 
these theoretical predictions. The highly 
father-identified Ss—those who had adopted 
masculine interests and behavior—did in fact 
perceive their fathers as more interactive with 
them and as major providers of rewards and 
punishments. 

There is also a psychoanalytic hypothesis 
which these data seem to confirm. In summa- 
rizing psychoanalytic writings on identification, 
Bronfenbrenner (1958) notes that one of the 
“syndromes of parent-child relationship... 
predisposing the child to incorporate or intro 
ject the parent” is “‘a relationship based on 
conditional love, in which the parent, willfully 
or unconsciously, withholds expression of 
affection as the price of conformity” (p. 128). 
This means that the boy is most likely to 
identify with his father if his feelings toward 
him are affectionate, while the father’s love is 
given conditionally. According to this hypothe- 
sis, high nurturance from the father, together 
with the threat of withdrawal of his love (high 
FP) would lead to strong father identification. 
This prediction seems to be verified by the 
finding that highly masculine boys have 
relatively high Father Power scores, indicating 
a high degree of combined father nurturance 
and father punishment. 

The findings may also be conceptualized in 
terms of general behavior theory. Among those 
with whom the preschool boy has intimate 
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associations, the father is the one who has the 
most adequate knowledge of appropriate 


masculine behavior. If there is a high level of 
father-son interaction (high FPow scores), the 
father should frequently, and fairly regularly, 
reward the son’s sex-appropriate responses and 
punish sex-inappropriate responses when they 


occur. Consequently, the boy’s masculine 
responses should be relatively rapidly and 
effectively strengthened, while his sex-inappro- 
priate responses bxcome extinguished. In short, 
vigorous application of both rewards and 
punishments by the father facilitate the son’s 
shift from feminine to masculine identification. 

On the other hand, the condition of rela- 
tively little father-son interaction implies 
sporadic, and at best ineffective, rewards and 
punishments by the father. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the shift in identification may be 
a difficult one, and the child’s acquisition of 
sex-typed interests and behavior may be 
considerably retarded. 

It seems that the father’s use of both reward 
and punishment is his most effective method 
of “‘teaching” his son masculine behavior. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the high 
masculine and low masculine groups also 
differed significantly in the individual variables 
relating to perceptions of father reward and 
father. punishment. From this it may be 
inferred that sex-appropriate behavior may be 
‘taught”’ primarily by rewarding appropriate 
responses or punishing inappropriate re- 
sponses. In short, from the child’s point of 
view, the important factor is the salience of 
his relationship with his father, not the 
particular techniques that the father uses in 
handling him. 

Of course, the present data refer only to 
masculinity of interests. Other possible long- 
range consequents of different processes of 
identification cannot be evaluated. For ex- 
ample, it is quite possible that boys who learn 
their sex roles primarily as a result of being 
punished or threatened by their fathers differ 
in many ways (e.g., in personality characteris- 
tics, self-conceptions, or basic motivations) 
from those who achieve their masculine identi- 
fications by means of developmental identifica- 
tion or through learning based on some com- 
bination of reward and punishment by the 
father. As the data stand, however, we can 
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only state that five-year-old boys may shift 
from feminine to masculine identification, as 
measured by the acquisition of masculine 
interests, as a result of either developmental 
or defensive identification processes or, as role 
theory suggests, by some combination of the 


two. 
SUMMARY 
The ir Scale for Children (ITSC), a test of 
sex-typing of interests, was administered to 38 


white, middle-class, kindergarten boys. The 
10 Ss scoring highest in the test were assumed 
to have developed the highest degree of male 
role identification, while the 10 scoring lowest 
were considered the least strongly identified 
with this role. 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween parental perceptions and degree of mas- 
culine identification, each of the 20 boys was 
tested in a structured doll-play situation. 
During the session, the child completed, in 
play, nine incomplete stories involving parent- 
child relations. Responses were scored in 
terms of the amount of nurturance, punish- 
ment, and power (nurturance plus punishment) 
attributed to the mother, father, and parents 
as a unit. 

The study was designed to evaluate three 
identification 
developmental, and role-taking. 
Analysis of the data provided evidence con- 
sistent with all three hypotheses. As predicted 
identification hy- 


hypothesized processes of 


defensive, 


from the developmental 
pothesis, young boys who were strongly identi- 
fied with the male role perceived their fathers 
as more rewarding and nurturant (p = .02 
than their weakly identified peers did. Accord- 
ing to the defensive identification hypothesis, 
the strongly father-identified boys perceive 
their fathers as more punitive and threatening. 
This hypothesis was also supported (p = .06). 
Boys high and low in masculinity were also 
clearly differentiated on the Father Power 
score (p = .007). This finding indicates that 
those who have made substantial male identifi- 
cations view their fathers as powerful sources 
of both reward and punishment, and is in 
accordance with role theory, which maintains 
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that the child is most likely to assimilate the 
role of an individual with whom he has inten- 
sive interactions, especially if this individual is 
powerful. To the present authors, it seems 
that role theory, with its explicit emphasis on 
the importance of both reward and punishment 
in role-learning, best integrates all these data. 
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MINORITY GROUP BELONGING, SOCIAL PREFERENCE, AND THE 
MARGINAL PERSONALITY 


D. W. LEWIT 


University of Massachusetts 


INCE Lewin (1945) published his ideas on 
“self-hatred” in ethnically marginal 
persons, a number of relevant studies 

have appeared which have supported most of 
his contentions. Briefly, Lewin asserted that 
marginal men are frustrated by anti-minority 
prejudice in their continued efforts to become 
accepted by the privileged (dominant) mi- 
nority or the majority, and remain uncertain 
of their group belonging. One consequence is a 
continuing state of high tension which in 
Lewin’s system implies a generalized tendency 
to aggression, development of a_ negative 
attitude toward the perceived source of frus- 
tration, and/or de-differentiation of relevant 
aspects of the perceived environment. In the 
case of ethnically marginal persons, “self- 
hatred” refers to hostility toward the minority 
group as the perceived source of frustration, 
displaced from anti-minority members of the 
dominant group. The personal aspect of “‘self- 
hatred” is the assumed “unhappiness” (Lewin, 
1945, p. 164) or personal insecurity theoreti- 
cally associated with chronic marginal status. 

The assumption that such marginal persons 
remain uncertain of their group belonging is 
supported by data from Steckler (1957) and 
Radke-Yarrow and Lande (1953). Steckler 
reports a positive correlation between anti- 
white and anti-Negro attitude scores in a 
sample of Negro students. Radke-Yarrow and 
Lande found a positive correlation between 
anti-Semitism and Jewish ethnocentrism scores 
in a Jewish sample. Glaser (1958), in his review 
of literature on ethnic identification, states 
that dominant group bigots and minority 
group chauvinists prefer to associate with 
members of their own group, while marginal 
persons are inconsistent in their social prefer- 
ences. Sarnoff (1951) tested the hypothesis that 
anti-Semitic Jews, relative to non-anti-Semitic 
Jews, would show more personal characteristics 
similar to those of authoritarian ‘‘aggressors”’ 
with whom they presumably identified. Instead 
of showing uncritical glorification of parents, 
however, they tended (more than non-anti- 
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Semitic Ss) to fear and have negative attitudes 
toward parents. Also, rather than direct retali- 
ation, the anti-Semitic Jews tended to show a 
relatively passive or self-hostile reaction to 
aggression directed against them from out- 
group members. Projective test data from the 
Radke-Yarrow and Lande sample were con- 
sistent with Sarnoff’s findings. In general, these 
results are consistent with Lewin’s assump- 
tions. 

It remains to be shown, however, whether 
marginal members of ethnic minorities neces- 
sarily or usually orient themselves positively 
toward the dominant or most privileged ethnic 
group. If an ethnic group less threatening and 
more accommodating than the dominant one is 
also available for social intercourse, it is 
reasonable to suppose that marginal members 
of an ethnic minority may orient themselves 
preferentially toward it. One purpose of the 
present study is to check this assumption. 
Another purpose is to determine whether 
marginal status necessarily implies personal 
insecurity, personal indiscriminateness (low 
cognitive differentiation), or socially incon- 
sistent standards of perceptual judgment. 

To these ends a social preference technique 
involving the expression of preferences for 
representatives of various ethnic groups in a 
familiar transient public situation was em- 
ployed to measure orientation (operationally 
referred to hereafter as “social preference’’), 
intra-group agreement, and intra-individual 
consistency. The Knutson (1952) Personal 
Security Inventory was used to provide a 
measure of insecurity close in meaning to 
Lewin’s “unhappiness.” Marginal Jews, non- 
marginal Jews, and Protestant North 
Europeans were used as Ss to make preferential 
choices among North Europeans, Mediter- 
raneans, Jews, and Negroes. The following 
hypotheses, stated so as to be consistent with 
Lewin’s formulations, were tested: 

1. Marginal Jews show social preferences 
more like Presbyterians than do nonmarginal 
Jews. 
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2. Marginal Jews show greater personal 
insecurity than either nonmarginal group. 

3. Marginal Jews show less agreement with 
one another in their social preferences than 
either nonmarginal group. 

4. Marginal Jews as individuals show less 
consistency in their social preferences than 
members of either nonmarginal group. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Data were collected at Stanford University in the 
spring of 1951. Ss were 40 marginal Jews, 40 non- 
marginal Jews, and 40 Presbyterians of North European 
background. All were male students ranging in age from 
17 to 37. All of the Presbyterian Ss indicated that both 
parents were Protestant and had English, Scotch, Ger- 
man, Dutch, or Scandinavian surnames 

In assembling the two Jewish groups, an effort was 
made to get in touch with all male students of Jewish 
background at the university, including agnostics. A 
questionnaire, entitled “Participation in Jewish Af- 
fairs,’ was used to select the marginal and nonmarginal 
Jewish samples, and was completed by 159 of these 
students. It contained 24 multiple-choice items covering 
synagogue and church membership and participation, 
religious education, religious festivals, Bible and prayer, 
dating and marriage, fraternities and food 
habits, charities, reading and radio listening, and 
general social contact. Each of the response alternatives 
had been weighted on a 7-point basis from —3 for 
extreme deviation from conventional Jewish norms to 
+-3 for extreme adherence to such norms. Weights were 
assigned independently by 10 sophisticated Jewish men 
and women. For 82% of the 95 response alternatives 
the modal value contained a majority of the judgments. 
The average of the judged weights for any alternative, 
to the nearest integer, was assigned to that alternative 
Thus to the question “Have you ever deliberately 
avoided social contacts with Jews?” a weight of —3 was 
assigned to the alternative Yes, and 0 to the alternative 
No. To the question “Thinking of the girls you have 
dated at college, what proportion would you say were 
Jewish?”’ a weight of +3 was assigned to the alternative 
“all have been Jewish,” and —2 to the alternative 
“none have been Jewish.” The range of possible scores 
for the whole scale was —27 to +34 

The split-half reliability of the scale was .85 by the 
Spearman-Brown formula indication of its 
validity may be gained by noting that 18 out of 19 men 
by two rabbis (Orthodox and Conservative) as 
onventional in Jewish religious practice scored 
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selectex 
highly 
higher on a preliminary form than 92 out of 96 nomi- 
members of the American 


nally Jewish 


Veterans Committee in the same region 


progressive 


For the present study the respondents scoring in the 
lowest quartile, with scores from —12 to —1, were re 
tained as the marginal Jewish group. Those scoring in 
the upper quartile, with scores ranging from +11 to 


+-29, were designated the nonmarginal Jewish group 
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Procedure 


By means of paired comparisons, Ss in each of the 
three groups were tested individually for social prefer- 
ences, intra-group agreement, and intra-individual 
consistency with respect to 16 photographs. The photo- 
graphs comprised four North European men, four 
Mediterraneans, four Jews, and four Negroes, with one 
professional, one white-collar worker, one skilled 
worker, and one unskilled worker in each ethnic set. 
Each of the full-face, black-and-white photographs was 
taken under standard flash lighting conditions, enlarged 
to standard size (head length about 5 cm.), cut away 
from its background, and mounted on a heavy buff 
5 x 7 in. cardboard. These men were selected by going 
to places of work where members of the specified ethnic 
groups were likely to be found. Surnames and person- 
ally acknowledged identity were checked with the 
desired ethnic background in all cases except Negroes, 
where such a check was unnecessary. Their ages were 
between 20 and 35. Their attire, showing to the middle 
of the chest, was nearly uniform within each occupa- 
tional level 

Photographs were presented as a series of 120 pairs. 
Each S was instructed to think of himself in a cafeteria 
near where he lives, and to choose a seat at a table for 
two, opposite either of the two men represented in the 
photographs that E had placed on the easel. It was 
indicated that no other seats were available in the cafe- 
teria at the time, and that each of the two available 
places was equally far from S, who cannot tarry too 
long with his loaded tray. The home-town cafeteria 
situation was chosen because the face-to-face arrange- 
ment suggests more than an impersonal relationship, 
and the possibility exists of being observed by a friend 
or a family associate. Before each pair was presented, 
S was briefly reminded of this situation 

Each pair was presented once, in a fixed random 
order, with individual photographs counterbalanced for 
left-right position. S indicated which man he chose to 
sit with by pointing. Most Ss testified that the imagined 
context of the choices seemed real. They seemed to 
anticipate each choice with interest, were observed to 
fixate each picture at least once, made most of their 
choices within five seconds after presentation, and did 
not tire despite the long series of presentations 

At the conclusion of the paired comparisons, eacn S$ 
filled out a modified short form of the Knutson Personal 
Security Inventory, dealing with satisfaction with 
status, work, personal recognition, health, and general 
happiness. The seven-item short form shows a .85 
correlation with the long form, whose validity is re- 
ported by Knutson (1952) 


RESULTS 

Social Preferences 

Relative preferences for North Europeans, 
Mediterraneans, Jews, or Negroes within the 
ranges of stimulus difference represented in the 
photographs could be determined by summing 
the choices of photographs in each of these 
ethnic categories. The majority of such choices 
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would involve not only ethnic differences, but 
also occupational differences. In order to 
eliminate confounding ethnic with occupational 
considerations, only the 24 intra-occupational 
comparisons are considered, with ethnic prefer- 
ence scores obtained by summing choices of 
men in each of the four ethnic groups within 
these comparisons. In the same manner, occu- 
pational preference scores may be derived from 
the 24 intra-ethnic comparisons. Analysis of 
variance showed no significant differences 
among marginal Jews, nonmarginal Jews, and 
Presbyterians in the distribution of preferences 
among the four occupational levels. 

Let us refer to the array of S groups in- 
volving marginal Jews, nonmarginal Jews, and 
Presbyterians as the “belonging” variable. 
Similarly; let us refer to the dimension in- 
volving North European, Mediterranean, 
Jewish, and Negro photographs as the “ethnic 
objects” variable. Analysis of variance shows 
that variance due to ethnic objects is suffi- 
ciently greater than the remainder variance 
(after removal from the total variance of 
variance due to ethnic objects and the ethnic 
objects X belonging interaction) so as to be 
significant at the .01 level.! The over-all test 
for hypothesized differences is the interaction 
between belonging and ethnic objects, which 
proved to be significant at the .01 level. In a 
separate analysis of variance involving only the 
preferences of marginal and nonmarginal 
Jewish Ss on Jews and Mediterraneans, the 
belonging X ethnic objects interaction proved 
to be significant at about the .02 level.’ 

Fig. 1 shows means for each belonging class 
on each of the ethnic objects classes. Relative 
to the nonmarginal Jews, Presbyterians pre- 
ferred North Europeans and Mediterraneans, 
and avoided Jews and Negroes. Marginal Jews 
tended to agree with nonmarginal Jews in 
avoiding North Europeans and favoring 
Negroes, but showed the same pattern of 
preferences as the Presbyterians with respect 
to Mediterraneans and Jews. That is, relative 


1 The paired comparisons technique fixes “between 
Ss” variance including variance due to belonging at 
zero. 

2 Since only half of the intra-occupational compari- 
sons are involved here, the “between Ss’ variance is 
not fixed at zero. This variance was removed from the 
total variance in figuring the “within Ss’ variance in- 
cluding the remainder variance 
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Fic. 1. MEAN CHoices OF NortTH EUROPEAN, 
MEDITERRANEAN, JEWISH, AND NEGRO MEN 
BY MARGINAL JEWS, NONMARGINAL JEws, 
AND PRESBYTERIANS IN 24 INTRAOCCU- 
PATIONAL PAIRED COMPARISONS 


to nonmarginal Jews, marginal Jewish Ss 
tended to favor Mediterraneans and to avoid 
Jews. Each of these differences with respect to 
Mediterraneans and Jews is significant at the 
.05 level, the Presbyterian-nonmarginal Jewish 
difference with regard to Jewish ethnic objects 
being significant at the .01 level, by ¢ test. 
Each of the differences with respect to North 
Europeans and Negroes is significant at the .01 
level by ¢ test. 


Personal Security 


No significant differences in personal security 
mean scores were found between groups of Ss. 
Mean scores for nonmarginal Jews, marginal 
Jews, and Presbyterians were 7.35, 6.88, and 
7.50 respectively in a possible range of 0 to 10. 
Corresponding SDs were 1.88, 1.54, and 1.66. 

Among marginal Jewish Ss a significant 
correlation ratio was found relating personal 
security and excess of choices of Mediter- 
raneans over North Europeans (eta = 0.56, 
P < .05 for epsilon-square). Except for the 
extreme involving nearly total rejection of 
North European social objects relative to 
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Mediterraneans, higher personal security 
tended to be associated with preference for 
Mediterraneans. Neither nonmarginal Jews nor 
Presbyterians showed any such relationship in 
corresponding analyses. 


Intra-group Agreement 

Kendall’s (1948) « gives a measure of agree- 
ment among judges making a given set of 
paired comparisons. This statistic is based on 
the proportion of judges for any comparison 
AB making the judgment “A preferred to B” 
as against the proportion saying “B preferred 
to A,” and considers all comparisons. Con- 
sidering the average of intra-occupational u’s 
for each of the three groups of Ss, over-all u 
for nonmarginal Jews was .10, for marginal 
Jews was .11, and for Presbyterians was .22. 
Using a related statistic given by Kendall 
which is distributed as chi square, each of 
these three w’s proves to be significantly 
different from zero at the .001 level. Con- 
verting the three chi squares to Zs, the dif- 
ference between coefficients of agreement for 
marginal Jews and nonmarginal Jews proved 
to be not significant, while the difference 
between each of these groups and the Presby- 
terians was significant at the .001 level. 


Intra-individual Consistency 


Among the six paired comparisons at any 
occupational level, social preferences indicated 
by any S may be completely consistent (transi- 
tive) or may involve some inconsistency or 
intransitivity. For example, if we label the four 
professional men A, B, C, and D, the 
judgments “A preferred to B,” “B preferred 
to C,” and “C preferred to A” are intransitive 
and constitute a circular triad. The number of 
circular triads of photograph pairs was deter- 
mined for each S, adding together the number 
of circular triads from each occupational level. 
No circular triads at all represents perfect 
consistency for an S. 

Twenty-eight Presbyterians, 23 marginal 
Jews, and 18 nonmarginal Jews showed perfect 
consistency, the remainder showing between 
one and five circular triads out of a possible 
eight. The frequency of perfect consistency 
among Presbyterians was significantly greater 
than that for the nonmarginal Jews, at the .02 
level by chi square. The intermediate frequency 
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of the marginal Jews was not significantly 
different from either of the other groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The first hypothesis given in the introduction 
stated that marginal Jews would show social 
preferences more like Presbyterians than would 
nonmarginal Jews. This hypothesis is clearly 
supported by the data. But the patterns of 
preferences of marginal Jews and members of 
the dominant group are by no means identical. 
While nonmarginal Jews tend to orient them- 
selves toward Jews, and Presbyterians toward 
both North Europeans and Mediterraneans, 
marginal Jews tend to orient themselves 
toward Mediterraneans—but not toward North 
Europeans. In other words, the data suggest 
that marginal Jews may identify themselves 
(or prefer to associate or be identified) with a 
group which is not the dominant and perhaps 
unaccepting ethnic group, but which is just as 
acceptable to members of the dominant group 
as the dominant group itself. Since this ““com- 
promise” group is on the whole physiognomi- 
cally more similar to the Jewish minority than 
the dominant group, visual “passability’”’ may 
also be a determining factor in orientation. 

The second hypothesis predicted that 
marginal Jews would show greater personal 
insecurity than either of the nonmarginal 
groups. The data fail to support this hypothe- 
sis. The recent research of Kerckhoff and 
McCormick (1955) and Mann (1958) suggests 
that this finding is to be expected if marginal 
Jews do not orient themselves toward the 
dominant North European group. In the 
Kerckhoff and McCormick study of 54 Chip- 
pewa Indian children, high insecurity scores 
were found only among those Ss who were 
sufficiently Indian-looking to be rejected by 
whites and who identified with white culture. 
If only one or if neither of these conditions 
applied, personal insecurity was lower, i.e., 
about the same as of white schoolmates. 

With adult members of the South African 
Colored (mulatto) population, Mann’s results 
were similar. He studied 25 high passable (near 
white) men and women and a matched group 
of 25 who were low passable. In addition to 
measures of orientation toward whites and of 
“‘marginal personality” traits (insecurity, self- 
pity, and sensitivity), Mann obtained a 
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measure of “barrier acceptance”—acceptance 
of restrictions applied by whites to Colored- 
white interaction. He found no correlation 
between passability and the personality scores. 
But he found two sets of conditions under 
which personal insecurity (and associated 
personality measures combined into one score) 
was high: (a) low passability, low barrier 
acceptance, and a high “undecided” score on 
the white-Colored orientation measure; and 
(6) high passability, low barrier acceptance, 
and pro-white orientation. 

Knowing that the marginal Jews in the 
present study tended not to orient themselves 
toward the dominant North Europeans, it may 
be expected in the light of the two studies just 
reviewed that they would not on the average 
show greater insecurity than the other groups 
of Ss. The relationship between security and 
North European vs. Mediterranean orienta- 
tion, showing greatest personal security for 
marginal Jews who moderately favor Mediter- 
raneans and progressively less security as a 
preference for North Europeans increases, 
provides supporting evidence for the orier- 
tation-insecurity hypothesis, with orientation 
as a continuous variable. It is probable that 
Sarnoff’s (1951) anti-Semitic Jews were so 
strongly oriented toward North Europeans as 
to “identify” with them and reject themselves 
as Jews by anti-Semitic criteria. Some marginal 
Jews in the present study might possibly be so 
characterized, but evidently most of them 
cannot: it is apparent that negative orientation 
toward the Jewish minority does not neces- 
sarily imply positive orientation toward the 
dominant North European group. It is reason- 
able to suppose that marginal Jews see the 
North European group as threatening or at 
least unaccepting, while the Mediterranean 
group is seen as more accepting and otherwise 
more permeable. 

Results with respect to the third and fourth 
hypotheses are not surprising in view of the 
findings already discussed. Contrary to the 
deduction from Lewin’s theory, marginal Jews 
are no less agreed about in-group and out- 
group preferences than nonmarginal Jews, even 
though Presbyterians are more in agreement. 
It is reasonable to suppose that identification 
with some non-Jewish group—whether ethni- 
cally defined, as suggested by the preference 


for Mediterraneans, or nonethnically defined— 
could maintain agreement among marginal 
Jews at least as great as among nonmarginal 
Jews. It might alternatively be argued that 
Jews, whether marginal or nonmarginal, are 
generally less prejudiced toward out-groups 
than members of the dominant ethnic group, 
or at least lack uniform ethnic standards of 
social judgment. The only data that might be 
advanced from this study in support of this 
argument is that the social preference curves 
of the two Jewish groups (Fig. 1) were flatter 
than that of the Presbyterian group. 

The fourth hypothesis dealt with intra- 
individual inconsistency in preferences to be 
expected from assumed tension states. The 
data fail to show that marginal Jews are any 
more inconsistent than either of the non- 
marginal groups. These results agree with the 
finding that marginal Jews do not differ from 
either of the other groups of Ss in personal 
insecurity (tension). The significantly greater 
inconsistency shown by individuals in the non- 
marginal Jewish group compared to the 
Presbyterian group, however, is curious. It is 
possible that nonmarginal Jews were less 
interested than Presbyterians in the social 
objects they were choosing among, but there 
is no evidence for this. It is possible that non- 
marginal Jews are less rigid in their standards 
of interpersonal preference than Presbyterians, 
shifting standards from one pair of faces to 
another. It is also possible that the social 
environment of nonmarginal Jews may be 
somewhat less differentiated to begin with, 
relative to the other two groups under con- 
sideration, and that recall of recently expressed 
preferences is therefore less exact than among 
the other groups. No relevant evidence can be 
offered, however, at this time. 

In general, it may be concluded that 
marginal Jews do not necessarily orient them- 
selves toward the dominant ethnic group of 
the society, and that tension derived from un- 
willing nominal membership in an under- 
privileged group may be reduced by identifying 
or being associated with a nonthreatening 
alternative group. It may prove valuable in the 
future to investigate availability of new groups 
or their norms to marginal individuals as a 
factor in marginal personal dynamics distinct 
from barriers of prejudice which inhibit social 
mobility. 
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SUMMARY 

Forty marginal Jews, 40 nonmarginal Jews, 
and 40 Presbyterians of North European back- 
ground individually made paired comparisons 
of unlabeled photographs of 16 men of four 
ethnic groups. Selection of one photograph of 
any pair meant preference for that man as a 
luncheon partner. Presbyterians as a group 
preferred North Europeans and Mediterra- 
neans, nonmarginal Jews preferred Jews, and 
marginal Jews preferred Mediterraneans. Non- 
marginal Jews showed less agreement in their 
choices than Presbyterians, and marginal Jews 
showed an intermediate level of agreement. 
Both marginal and nonmarginal Jews showed 
less intra-individual consistency in their choices 
than Presbyterians, but marginals did not 
show less consistency than nonmarginal Jews. 
A measure of personal security failed to show 
differences between the three groups. However, 
marginal Jews who preferred North Europeans 
to Mediterraneans tended to be less secure 
than those who moderately favored Mediter- 
raneans. 

The results suggest that marginal Jews tend 
to identify themselves with non-Jewish groups 
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which do not reject them, and consequently do 


not maintain the tension which is associated 
with identifying with an aggressor. 
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REACTIONS TO UNFAVORABLE PERSONAL EVALUATIONS AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE EVALUATOR’S PERCEIVED 
ADJUSTMENT' 
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HE perceiver who is faced with a complex 

pattern of responses from another 

person, and is asked to integrate and 
express his first impression, is faced with a 
difficult and challenging task. Clearly, the 
resulting impression depends to an important 
extent on the content of the observed behavior, 
but it also depends on the interaction context 
in which the particular behavior occurs. Jones 
and Thibaut (1958) have attempted to classify 
various common types of social interaction and 
to make tentative predictions concerning the 
cognitive effects of interactions having different 
interpersonal goals. Their basic position is that 
various inferential sets are aroused or made 
salient by cues defining the type of interaction 
taking place, and that these sets partially 
determine the selection and integration of 
information about the participants in the 
interaction. 

An obvious or implicit goal in many inter- 
actions involves the maintenance of one’s 
values and self-image. While empirical data 
are not abundant in support of the point, it 
seems obvious that a perceiver’s interpretation 
of an act and his inferences about the source of 
the act vary with the degree to which the 
stimulus person’s behavior directly affects the 
perceiver and thwarts or promotes his values 
and personal integrity (cf. Jones & de Charms, 
1957). The present study is explicitly con- 
cerned with such variation, since it deals with 
a situation in which one member of a pair of Ss 
is criticized and belittled by a stimulus person 
(SP) while the other member observes. Subse- 
quent ratings of the SP by both the “involved” 
Ss and the “bystander” Ss serve as the major 
dependent variable in the experiment. 

1 This study was formulated in the program of the 
Organization Research Group of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina. The O.R.G. is supported by the Office of 
Naval Research [Nonr-855(04)]. The research was 
greatly facilitated by grants to the senior author from 
the Ford Foundation and the Duke University Re 
search Council 
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Given such a situation, consider the plight 
of the involved S, i.e., the person who serves as 
the target of criticism and derogation. He may 
respond ideally in one of the following ways: 
(a) he may view his rating task as an oppor- 
tunity to retaliate in kind, thus assigning the 
derogator more negative ratings than does the 
bystander; (b) he may accept the derogation 
as justified, and rate the derogator as positively 
as or more positively than the bystander (such 
a strategy might involve some degree of dis- 
tortion of the derogation attempt); or (c) he 
may reject the derogation but relieve the 
derogator of responsibility for his act, i.e., in 
some way dissociate the source from his act. 
In the latter case, the reaction of the involved 
S would either be neutral or positively sympa- 
thetic, depending on the means by which 
dissociation is achieved. 

In the present experiment the derogation 
included comments especially intended to 
reduce the frequency with which the second 
(acceptance) reaction was likeiy to occur. Thus, 
the derogation was quite arbitrary and difficult 
to justify. Separate treatments were also 
designed to promote the first (hostile) or the 
third (dissociative) reaction in different in- 
volved Ss. These treatments differed only in 
the kind of background information provided 
about the SPs. Half of the Ss were led to 
believe by prior information that the derogator 
was a stable, emotionally secure person; the 
other half learned that the derogator was mal- 
adjusted and lacking in insight. 

This particular variation was chosen because 
it was felt that the involved and bystander Ss 
would use the information about adjustment 
in different ways. The major experimental 
hypothesis was that the involved S$ would 
respond with less hostile ratings than the 
bystander when the derogator was malad- 
justed, and with more hostility than the by- 
stander when the derogator was well adjusted. 

To appreciate the rationale of this predic- 
tion, it is important once again to examine the 
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position of the involved S. When he is attacked 
by the well-adjusted derogator, it is difficult 
to take refuge in the thought that the derogator 
is highly inaccurate, a victim of projection, and 
so forth. Faced with the maladjusted deroga- 
tor, however, he may console himself with the 
thoughts that (a) the derogator’s judgments of 
others are distorted since they are colored by 
his own problems, and () the derogator is not 
fully responsible for the act of judgment, being 
a victim of a traumatic past history. Therefore, 
because the SP’s perceived maladjustment 
affords the S the opportunity of 
reducing the of the his 


involved 


sting derogation, 


tendency to blame the SP should be held in 


check by feelings of sympathy. 

By comparison, the bystander is expected to 
follow the tendency observed in other experi- 
ments (e.g., Jones & deCharms, 1958) to like 
the well-adjusted and dislike the maladjusted 
SP regardless of his derogatory behavior. It is 
assumed that the combined information, mal- 
adjustment and derogation, summate for the 
bystander to produce a very negative impres- 
sion, whereas the perception of maladjustment 
by the involved S carries positive overtones 
because of its functional significance and tends 
to cancel out the hostility that would otherwise 
be aroused by the derogation. 

This main hypothesis, and others associated 
with the 
rated in presenting the results 


same basic rationale, will be elabo- 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The Ss were all female and consisted of 50 freshman 
and sophomore nursing students from Duke University. 
All Ss were volunteers, though they were paid for their 
services in the experiment. Ss were always run in pairs, 
one S being involved in the derogation, the other being 
a bystander. No effort was made to control for the 
degree of acquaintance between members of each 
experimental pair, but all Ss stated that they were well 
acquainted and many were roommates. The fact that 
Ss were well acquainted would, if anything, tend to 
reduce the power of the “involvement”’ variation, since 
the bystander Ss were also sympathetically or vicari- 
ously involved to some degree 


Procedure 


The chronology of experimental events may be out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Each pair of Ss was introduced by E to a con- 
federate posing as the instructor of a “senior course in 
personality assessment.’ The “instructor” then de- 
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scribed two features of his course: (@) each student was 
himself clinically assessed early in the course and later 
(b) was given an opportunity for brief observation of an 
unknown S to learn “the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of first impression formation.” One of the Ss was 
to help in this latter requirement by serving as a 
“guinea pig” for two students observing through a one- 
way mirror. The other was to serve as an “innocent 
bystander.’’ Allegedly to provide some feedback for the 
former S as to how she struck others, and to make the 
experiment more interesting for both Ss, they were 
invited to stay and overhear the students discuss their 
first impressions. 

2. The Ss were then given a summary data sheet con- 
taining background information on each of the two 
student-observers soon to arrive behind the mirror. 
These sheets were presented as summaries of the above 
mentioned clinical assessment. The Ss were to read 
these sheets while the “instructor’’ was presumably 
rounding up the two students. The background data 
sheet on one of the student observers emphasized her 
unstable home life, inadequate emotional resources, and 
underlying anxiety. In short, the data sheet was con- 
structed to convey the impression of a relatively 
maladjusted college girl. The other background data 
sheet portrayed a student who was effective, well- 
rounded, insightful, and whose home life had been 
happy and rich with support and affection. For one 
group of Ss (the derogator-mail group), the data sheets 
presented the SP who did not derogate as well-adjusted 
For a second group of Ss (the derogator-well group), the 
background data sheets were simply reversed. 

3. After the Ss read the background sheets, E openly 
flipped a coin to decide which of the Ss would be evalu- 
ated in the experiment (the involved S) and which 
would be the bystander. The bystander was instructed 
to sit and observe carefully, and to attempt to decide 
what impression the involved S would make on her if 
she had never seen her before. The involved S then, in 
sequence, (a) sat and faced the one-way mirror for 
about 30 sec., (b) wrote a short sentence on the black- 
board, and (c) read a few standard passages of prose 
and poetry while sitting and facing the mirror. 

4. Both Ss then filled out a rating scale under instruc- 
tions to predict the ratings which they were soon to 
hear, via the loudspeaker, from the student observers 
(SPs). 

5. After predicting how the involved S would strike 
the SPs, both Ss listened to a standard tape recording 
which they were led to believe was an interview then 
taking place between the “instructor” and two of his 
(female) students who had just observed and rated the 
involved S. The trained actresses representing the two 
SPs reported their ratings and made relevant comments 
in a rather informal conversation with the “instructor.”’ 
One rated the involved S in a derogatory manner on 
certain key items and rather arbitrarily expressed her 
irritation with the S. Her fina] comment was patronizing 
and provoking: “I think she’s about average for a nurs- 
ing student.” The other SP was consistently more 
hesitant in her judgments and showed greater warmth 
and sympathy. In order to simulate a concern with an- 
onymity, the SPs referred to each other as Miss Red 
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and Miss Blue and were so addressed by the “instruc- 
tor.” : 

6. After the tape recording had finished, the Ss were 
asked to rate the two SPs on a number of items. Fi- 
nally, the Ss were asked to fill out a postexperimental 
questionnaire and the actual details of the experiment 
were fully disclosed to each S. There was no evidence 
that any of the Ss were aware of the true nature of the 
experiment, and all expressed surprise that the inter- 
view was tape-recorded 


Experimental Design 


The two independent variables of the experiment 
were (a) whether the derogator was presented as well- 
adjusted or maladjusted, and (6) whether the S was 
being evaluated or only observing. The combination of 
the two produced four cells of Ss in a two-by-two design: 
12 involved and 12 bystander Ss in the derogator-mal 
condition, and 12 involved and 14 bystander Ss in the 
derogator-well condition. Cell numbers were unequal 
because three involved Ss and one bystander S in the 
derogator-well group quite obviously confused the two 
stimulus persons. 


Rating Scales and Questionnaires 


Two separate rating scales, of quite different form, 
were used at different points in the experiment. The 
first scale was employed by each S in making predic- 
tions of the impression created by the involved S. The 
same scale was presumably to be used by the SPs as a 
basis for their discussion. This scale consisted of 16 
items with eight response categories between two polar 
adjectives like “extremely self-centered” and “ex- 
tremely altruistic.’ Other items covered such qualities 
as popularity, tolerance, generosity, self-confidence, 
anxiety, etc. Since all items were highly evaluative in 
nature, a summary prediction score could be obtained 
by combining the different item values into one total 
score. A high score would mean that the rater expected 
a favorable reaction to the involved S. For the involved 
S, of course, this prediction was a form of self-rating. 

The main dependent variable was another rating 
scale specifically constructed to reflect the Ss’ impres- 
sions of the two SPs. This scale consisted of 13 trait 
pairs (i.e., 26 items) which measured such perceived 
characteristics as likability, adjustment, dependability, 
and hostility. The ratings were made on a six-point 
scale reflecting the degree of agreement with simple 
declarative statements about the stimulus person being 
rated. The scale was constructed in such a way that a 
positive statement like: “As a person, she is extremely 
likable” was in all cases matched by its negative coun 
terpart in a different item such as “I find it hard to like 
this person to any extent.” The results are always dis- 
cussed in terms of item pairs, instead of items, in order 
to control for response set 

By reversing the negative item score and comparing 
this with the positive score for that item, it is possible to 
obtain a measure of reliability for each pair. With the 
exception of one pair of items, the reliability was uni- 
formly high. Forty-three per cent of the positive item 
scores were identical with the reversed negative item 
scores (with a range for each item of from 32 to 54%), 


and 86% of the pair scores were divergent by no 
more than one point (with an item range of from 72 to 
93%). The exception was a pair of items dealing with 
suggestibility which, in retrospect, seems ambiguously 
worded. Results on this item pair are not included in 
the present report. 

The postexperimental questionnaire consisted of 
six questions about the factors that the Ss had con- 
sciously considered in making their ratings of the two 
SPs. Three of the items were about Miss Red and three 
were about Miss Blue. The most important question 
listed four factors which might have influenced the Ss 
and asked the Ss to rank these items in terms of relative 
influence 


RESULTS 
Validation of Altempted Inductions 


In experiments of this type the stimulus 
conditions can be constructed by, but not 
entirely defined by, the investigators them- 
selves. It is important to assess whether the Ss 
perceived the stimulus variations in line with 
experimental intentions. 

Perceived differences between maladjusted and 
well-adjusted stimulus persons. Separate analy- 
ses of variance were run on each trait pair to 
assess the effects of S involvement and SP 
adjustment on ratings of the derogator. These 
analyses were repeated on ratings of the non- 
derogator. In each case the treatment cells 
were equated at 12 by omitting two Ss in the 
bystander, derogator-well condition. The re- 
sults of these analyses show that the well- 
adjusted derogator, relative to the maladjusted 
derogator, was attributed better judgment, 
more insight, and was seen as more well- 
adjusted, dependable, and a better judge of 
persons. Very similar results obtain for the 
nonderogator. These results clearly establish 
the fact that the Ss read and assimilated the 
background information presented to them. 

Perceived differences between derogator and 
nonderogator. If the tape recording scripts were 
effectively written and the roles successfully 
enacted, then the derogator should be judged 
relatively hostile and conceited by all Ss. The 
analyses reveal! this to be the case, whether the 
derogator was well-adjusted or maladjusted. 
Thus the derogator was seen as more “superior 
and pretentious;” more “hostile and antago- 
nistic,” and basically “cold and aloof.” The 
impact of the interview comments, then, seems 
to coincide closely with the experimental in- 


’ 


tention. 
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TABLE 1 
Jomnt Errects or SP ADJUSTMENT AND S 
INVOLVEMENT ON “LIKABILITY” 
Based on discrepancy between ratings of derogator 
and nonderogator)* 


Condition 


Derogator- Derogator 
mal well 


Involved Ss 
xX 
SD 
Bystander Ss 
Xx 4.33 
SD 3.17 
® The larger the mean value, the greater the preferenc 
nonderogator 


The four variances are not significantly heterogeneous 


rABLE 2 
3ETWEEN “LIKABILITY”’ AND 
“ADJUSTMENT” 
(By adjustment condition, derogator only) 


CORRELATIONS 


Condition 


Derogator Derogator- 
mal well 


Involved Ss 48 
Bystander Ss 53 81 


Major Experimental Hypotheses 

Hypothesis 1. The involved Ss will show greater 
liking for the maladjusted derogator than the 
bystander Ss, and less liking for the well-adjusted 
derogator than the bystander Ss. The rationale for 
this hypothesis has already been outlined in 
terms of the involved S’s greater need to dis- 
sociate the act of derogation from its source. 
When dissociation may be easily achieved, in 
the derogator-mal condition, a sympathy re- 
action is predicted. When dissociation is not 
easily achieved, in the derogator-well condition, 
a reaction of hostile retaliation is predicted. 
The bystander should be less concerned with 
reducing the sting of derogation and should be 
more inclined to like the well-adjusted more 
than the maladjusted SP in general. 

In order to test this prediction, likability 
ratings of the nonderogator were subtracted 
from likability ratings of the derogator to 
provide a discrepancy score for each S. In this 
way, ratings of the nonderogator served as a 
control for generalized response biases in using 
resulting scores (see 


the rating scale. The 


Table 1) were examined by a ¢ test for com- 
parison of two mean differences (Walker & 
Lev, 1953, p. 159). Thus the mean score for the 
involved Ss in the derogator-mal condition was 
subtracted from the mean score of other in- 
volved Ss in the derogator-well condition and 
the difference compared with the same differ- 
ence obtained from the bystander S means. 
The resulting value of / confirms the prediction, 
but not strikingly so (¢ = 1.87; P < .05, one- 
tailed test). The difference between involved 
and bystander Ss is significant for the deroga- 
tor-well condition (¢ = 2.11; P < .025), but not 
for the derogator-mal condition (¢ = .39) (one- 
tailed tests in each case). Nevertheless, the 
means are all in a direction consistent with the 
first hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 2. The bystander Ss will tend to 
associate likability with good adjustment to a 
greater extent than the involved Ss in rating the 
derogator. Essentially a corollary of the first 
hypothesis, this prediction is concerned with 
comparing correlations between likability 
ratings and adjustment ratings of the derogator 
in each adjustment condition. It is assumed 
that the general tendency for these two 
characteristics to be seen ‘as related will be 
inhibited by the involved Ss’ desire to attribute 
the derogation to an unreliable or distorting 
source. If this end can be achieved by per- 
ceiving the derogator as maladjusted, the in- 
volved S should not express as intense dislike 
toward the derogator. ' 

The relevant correlations are presented in 
Table 2. The differences are in the right direc- 
tion in each condition, but do not reach 
statistical significance in either. 

Hypothesis 3. When the derogator is malad- 


justed, both involved and bystander Ss will be 


more “‘sensitive” to background information than 
lo the remarks of the derogator. When the deroga- 
tor is well-adjusted, the bystander Ss will again 
be more sensitive to background information, but 
the involved Ss will be more sensitive to the 
remarks. This prediction again stems from the 
basic rationale supporting Hypotheses 1 and 2. 
A first specific assumption is that the bystander 
is less concerned with remarks concerning 
another person than she is with the personality 
and social history of the SPs. A second assump- 
tion is that the involved S needs to emphasize 
the maladjustment of the derogator in order 
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to achieve the dissociation discussed above. 
When the derogator is well-adjusted, however, 
concern with the SP’s background merely 
points up the painful fact that the derogation 
cannot be discounted as a projective distortion. 
In this condition, therefore, the involved Ss 
should show a general tendency to avoid the 
background information relative to the by- 
stander Ss and show greater sensitivity to the 
remarks of the derogator when forced to choose 
between remarks and background. 

The sensitivity of the Ss to different sources 
of data about the SPs was inferred from the 
postexperimental questionnaires in which each 
S was asked: “Which of the following kinds of 
information was most important in deter- 
mining how you felt about Miss Red? (Rank 
in order of importance)—(a) her background 
and family life; (6) her Rorschach scores and 
the instructdr’s comments; (c) the quality of 
her voice; and (d) the things she said about the 
nursing student who performed.” The hypothe- 
sis was tested by classifying each S in terms of 
whether Item (a) or (d) was considered more 
important, and testing the association between 
this classification and that into involved and 
bystander by chi square. As Table 3 indicates, 
the hypothesis is confirmed. In the derogator- 
well condition, the involved Ss paid greater 
attention to the remarks (or less attention to 
the background) than did the bystander Ss 
(P < .05); in the derogator-mal condition all 
Ss paid more attention to the background 
information. Stated differentially, the involved 
Ss showed greater interest in the remarks of 


TABLE 3 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INVOLVEMENT AND SENSITIVITY 
TO REMARKS VERSUS BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Condition 
Derogator- 
Mal 


Re B> 


Derogator- 
Well 


R* Bb» 


Involved Ss + 8 10 2 
Bystander Ss 3 9 . 9 
x? ~ .00 x? 4.21° 
* Ranks ‘the things she said about the nursing student who per 
formed”’ as more important than “her background and family 
life.”’ 
> Ranks “her background and family life’’ as more important 
than “‘the things she said 


° Corrected for continuity. P< .05, two-tailed test 
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the derogator when she was presented as well- 
adjusted than as maladjusted. The bystander 
Ss show no such tendency, always expressing 
greater interest in the background information. 

Hypothesis 4. The involved Ss will see the 
derogator as more maladjusted than the non- 
derogator; the bystander Ss will show this tendency 
to a smaller extent. This again is in keeping with 
the theme of dissociation which presumably 
characterizes the involved Ss. The hypothesis 
is not confirmed. When the SP is maladjusted, 
the differences are in the right direction but do 
not reach significance. That is, the involved Ss 
saw the (maladjusted) derogator as more mal- 
adjusted than the (maladjusted) nonderogator 
to a significant extent (P < .05, by ¢ test) and 
the difference for the bystander Ss does not 
come close to significance. However, the differ- 
ence between these differences is not signifi- 
cant. 

When the SP is presented as well-adjusted, 
the differences are actually in the opposite 
direction. Both involved and bystander Ss saw 
the derogator as more maladjusted than the 
nonderogator, but this difference was slightly 
greater for the bystander Ss. 


Relationships Involving Prediction Ratings 


It is a commonplace that complex patterns of 
social stimulation do not elicit uniform reac- 
tions in all who are exposed to them. There are 
inevitable individual differences in the assimi- 
lation and interpretation of social events. 
While the basic strategy in the present investi- 
gation was to establish sufficient control over 
the Ss’ behavior to yield meaningful generali- 
zations about the “‘average person,”’ a provision 
was made to examine one dimension of indi- 
vidual differences. Each involved and by- 
stander S, it will be recalled, made specific 
predictions as to how the involved S would 
strike the two SPs. While both sets of predic- 
tions are of interest in providing information 
about the Ss’ expectations, those of the in- 
volved Ss are particularly interesting since 
they are presumably related to self-perception 
and affected by the need to maintain a positive 
self-image. 

Because of the ambiguous status of the pre- 
diction ratings, specific hypotheses were not 
formulated in advance. It was generally ex- 
pected that the Ss who predicted unfavorable 
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TABLE 4 
BETWEEN PREDICTION RATINGS* 
“LIKABILITY” 
(By adjustment conditions, derogator only) 


CORRELATION AND 


Condition 


Derogator Derogator- 
mal well 


Involved Ss - .616 + 835 
Bystander Ss — .057 + .246 


* As explained in the text, the prediction ratings were combined 
by summation to provide an index of the degree to which a positive 
evaluation was expected from the SPs. A positive correlation means 
that a prediction of favorable evaluation goes with liking the 
derogator better 


ratings would consider the derogator a better 
judge of personality than those who predicted 
favorable ratings. This was clearly borne out 
for both involved and bystander Ss (P < .01 
by analysis of variance). Beyond this, however, 
our only hope was to make ad hoc sense out of 
the findings involving the prediction ratings. 

The most striking relationship is that be- 
tween prediction rating and “‘likability” in the 
two stimulus conditions. The product-moment 
correlations presented in Table 4 reveal a 
dramatic contrast in the direction of correlation 
for the involved Ss, when the derogator-mal is 
compared with the derogator-well condition. 
When the derogator was maladjusted, the Ss 
who predicted an unfavorable evaluation of 
self-expressed greater liking for the derogator 
than did those who predicted a favorable 
response. When the derogator was well-ad- 
justed, however, those who predicted an un- 
favorable evaluation expressed Jess liking for 
derogator than the favorable self-raters. 

The reliability of this finding with the in- 
volved Ss is too high to be ignored, but in- 
terpretation rests on the meaning of rating 
oneself low versus rating oneself high on the 
prediction ratings. One thing is clear: those Ss 
who rated themselves low more closely conform 
to the results anticipated for the involved Ss 
in general than do the high self-raters. In fact, 
the high self-raters behaved in most respects 
like the bystander Ss. From this it may be 
inferred that the low self-raters were more 
“involved” in the experiment than were the 
high self-raters, and that low predictions served 
as a protective device for the person who was 
uncertain about her impact on others. Through 
this mechanism of self-derogation the low 
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raters may have prepared for the worst. It 
would then follow that the lows should be 
more sensitive to the cues of maladjustment 
in the derogator than are the high self-raters, 
and this tends to be the case. In the derogator- 
mal condition, five out of six lows (with predic- 
tion ratings below the median) showed more 
interest in the derogator’s background than in 
the remarks she made. Only three out of six 
highs showed more interest in the background. 
Both highs and lows were more sensitive to 
the remarks when the derogator was well- 
adjusted. 

Regardless of the validity of the interpreta- 
tion offered, it is clear that one’s perception of 
the impression he creates in others is an 
important source of variance when attempting 
to predict his response to criticism and deroga- 
tion. Furthermore, it is not simply a matter of 
responding to the correctness or incorrectness 
of one’s prediction. Otherwise, there would be 
no differences between involved and bystander 
Ss. The fact that the derogator’s adjustment 
is such a critical factor further suggests the 
plausibility of interpretations referring to anx- 
iety about the self and related tactics of ego- 
defense. 


DISCUSSION 


In the present experiment, different contexts 
of interaction between perceivers and stimulus 
persons were established by varying the in- 
volvement of the perceivers, or the relevance 
to the perceivers of the stimulus persons’ 
behavior. By also varying the alleged prior 
adjustment of the stimulus persons, it was 
possible to show the effects of the different 
interaction contexts on the selection and 
utilization of different perceptual cues. Thus 
the involved and bystander Ss differed in their 
inferences from and integration of the objec- 
tively identical cues with which they were 
provided in a given experimental treatment. 

The perceptual differences that exist between 
Ss as a function of their roles in the situation 
are consistent with Jones and Thibaut’s (1958) 
theoretical formulation, which emphasizes the 
cognitive consequences of different interac- 
tion goals and the inferential sets that are 
aroused by such goals. The present experiment 
is not directly concerned with comparing the 
consequences of arousing different inferential 
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sets, as was that by Jones and deCharms 
(1958). It was intended, rather, to throw light 
on how Ss who are involved, i.e., who perceive 
the goal of the interaction as that of main- 
taining their self-concept and integrity, utilize 
social information to achieve this goal. Such 
Ss may be said to be operating under a value 
maintenance set, whereas the bystanders were 
not (at least to the same degree). The dif- 
ferences between involved and bystander Ss 
in their perception of the stimulus persons may 
be reasonably attributed to the differential 
degree of threat to the self-concept. Each 
group of Ss draws different inferences from the 
information concerning maladjustment, and 
the impressions of the involved Ss show an 
attempt to utilize this information in such a 
way as to maintain or regain their personal 
prestige. Those involved Ss who expected 
unfavorable evaluations from others seemed 
particularly likely to behave in this way. It is 
inferred that these Ss were especially anxious 
and uncertain about the impression they were 
making on others, and that they were there- 
fore quite defensive. 

All Ss tended to see the well-adjusted stim- 


ulus person as more well-adjusted and the 
maladjusted person as more maladjusted. All 
Ss tended to attribute more hostility to the 


derogator than to the nonderogator. But 
integration of these two types of information 
differed as a function of involvement. As 
predicted, the involved Ss tended to like the 
derogator less than the bystander Ss when the 
derogator was well-adjusted, but slightly more 
than the bystander Ss when the derogator was 
maladjusted. To be sure, the “second-order” 
prediction was confirmed largely because of the 
differences when the derogator was well-ad- 
justed, but the over-all consistency of the 
results and the fact that the bystander Ss 
were not altogether uninvolved in the deroga- 
tion increase one’s confidence in the reliability 
of this main finding. 

The present results may, of course, be viewed 
in a number of different theoretical contexts. 
One appropriate way of looking at the findings 
is to see the involved S as attempting to 
reinstate the equilibrium that was upset by 
the derogatory remarks. Heider (1946) points 
out that one way of doing this is to attribute 
the negative act to a negative person, i.e., to 
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devalue the person who is the source of the 
negative act. This is essentially the predicted 
and obtained result in the derogator-well condi- 
tion. Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (1951) 
experimentally verified Heider’s statement, but 
pointed out that another way of reinstating 
equilibrium would be to dissociate somehow 
the act from the source. It would then be 
possible to dislike the act and still like the 
source. Such dissociation was predicted in the 
derogator-mal group (i.e., the involved Ss 
liking the derogator more than the bystander 
Ss), but did not reach statistical significance. 
Apparently, the general tendency to dislike 
maladjusted people was powerful enough to 
inhibit the tendency to dissociate act from 
source. 

There is also a clear relationship between the 
present experiment and a study by Harvey, 
Kelley, and Shapiro (1957), who propose three 
possible reactions to unfavorable evaluations 
of the self: distortion, dissociation, and de- 
valuation. In the present study no measure of 
distortion was obtained, but it is possible that 
distortion (i.e., misperceiving the amount of 
derogation) is related to the Ss’ expectations 
of ratings received. Thus it may be that those 
involved Ss who predicted that they would be 
positively evaluated distorted the actual der- 
ogation more than those who predicted an 
unfavorable reaction. Such a relationship 
would help explain the observed differences 
between high prediction and low rrediction Ss. 
That is, the high prediction Ss seem to have 
been less disturbed by the derogation in both 
maladjusted and well-adjusted conditions. 


SUMMARY 


Pairs of Ss listened to two stimulus persons, 
allegedly conversing in an adjacent room, 
evaluate the personality of one member of the 
pair. One of the stimulus persons made deroga- 
tory remarks about the “involved” member, 
the other was more noncommittal and mildly 
sympathetic. In one experimental condition 
the derogator was pre-identified as being mal- 
adjusted, the nonderogator as well-adjusted. 
In another condition the identifications were 
reversed. After the Ss had heard the evalua- 
tions, they rated the stimulus persons on a 
number of traits, and listed the factors that 
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had been most important to them in forming 
their impressions of the stimulus persons. 

The main results were as follows: 

1. In line with the basic prediction, the S 
who served as the target of derogation liked 
the maladjusted derogator better than the 
innocent bystander did and like the well- 
adjusied derogator less. Only the latter finding 
was significant by itself. 

2. Aliso as predicted, relative to expressed 
interest in the background information, the 
involved S paid more attention to the remarks 
concerning her when the derogator was well- 
adjusted than when she was maladjusted. No 
such difference was observed in the other Ss. 

3. Those involved Ss who expected to be 
unfavorably evaluated showed in rather ex- 
treme form the behavior predicted for all 
involved Ss, liking the maladjusted derogator 
more and the well-adjusted derogator less than 
the Ss who expected a favorable evaluation 
from the stimulus persons. 

The results were generally consistent with 
the rationale and hypotheses of the study. 
Among other things, they point up the impor- 


A. Farina, AND K. E. Davis 


tance of considering the particular social con- 
text in which the behavior of a stimulus person 
occurs. They also are in keeping with a theory 
of cognitive balance or equilibrium. 
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TEST OF A MODEL FOR OPINION CHANGE" 


NORMAN H. ANDERSON? 


Yale University 


XPERIMENTS in persuasion generally find 
that the greater is the advocated change 
in opinion, the greater is the change 

produced. Such results have been obtained, for 
instance, by Goldberg (1954), Fisher, 
Rubinstein & Freeman (1956), Hovland & 
Pritzker (1957), and Fisher & Lubin (1958). 
These investigators have also considered the 
possibility that the observed change is a linear 
function of (proportional to) the change ad- 
vocated, and their results give some, not un- 
equivocal, support for this assumption. 

These considerations have been formalized 
and applied to the primacy-recency problem in 
a recent article (Anderson & Hovland, 1957). 
Specifically, it was assumed that the opinion 
before and after the presentation of a com- 
munication were linearly related, according 
to the equation 


X, = Xo + S(C — Xo) [1] 
where 
Xo is the opinion before presentation of the 
communication 
X, is the opinion after presentation of the 
communication 
C is the fixed point of the communication 
S is a coefficient of proportionality 
The quantities, C and S are called the 
parameters. The fixed point, C, may be con- 
sidered as the position of the communication 
on the opinion continuum. Operationally, C 
is defined as that initial opinion, Xo, which is 


left unchanged by the presentation of the com- 


munication (regardless of the opinion os- 
tensibly advocated by the communication). 
The coefficient, S, may be thought of as the 
susceptibility of the person to the communica- 
tion. It is analogous to the Efficiency Index of 
Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (1949), 
and to the Conformity Fisher, 
Rubinstein, and Freeman 


score of 
(1956). 


1 This research was conducted during 1956-57 while 
the author was a Social Science Research Council Post- 
doctoral Training Fellow. Thanks are due C. I. Hov- 
land for his many helpful ideas, and to Jack Brehm for 
his critical comments. 

2 Now at the University of California, Los Angeles 
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From Equation 1, the change in opinion may 
be written as S(C — Xo), from which it can 
be seen that the greater is the value of S, the 
greater is the change in opinion in the direction 
of the communication. For simplicity, it will 
be assumed here that the values of S lie be- 
tween 0 and 1. It may be noted that the change 
in opinion will be positive if the initial opinion 
is less than C, negative if the initial opinion is 
greater than C. In either case, however, the 
effect of the communication is to move the 
opinion closer to C. 

To apply Equation 1, consider two com- 
munications, A and B, which may be given in 
AB or in BA order. Denote their fixed points 
by C, and Cx, and their susceptibility coeffici- 
ents by S, and Sx, respectively. By renaming 
the communications, if necessary, we may 
assume that Cg 2 C,. This assumption is a 
matter of convenience, and entails no loss of 
generality. Its sole consequence is to give a 
positive rather than a negative sign to a 
recency effect. For any given initial opinion, 
denote the final opinion under the AB (BA) 
presentation order by X,4n (Xxg,). The differ- 
ence of these two final opinions is defined as 
the order effect. The algebraic expression for 
the order effect is 


Xap — Xpa = SaSp(Cp — Ca) [2] 


Since all three factors on the right side of 
this equation are non-negative, the order 
effect will be nonnegative, so that X,n 2 NXpa. 
The magnitude of the order effect will in- 
crease with increasing S values, and with in- 
creasing distance between the two communi- 
cations. It should be noted that the order effect 
does not depend on the initial opinion, except 
indirectly insofar as Xo is correlated with 
susceptibility. 

Equation 2 is derived by successive applica- 
tions of Equation 1 as shown in Anderson and 
Hovland (1957). The reader may find it help- 
ful to work through the following numerical 
illustration in which we take C, = 0, Cy = 10, 
S, = 4, Sg = \%, and an initial opinion equa! 


by 
to 
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Considering first the AB presentation order, 
the opinion after presentation of A will be 


5+ 4(0 — 5) = 2.5 
The opinion, Xqs, after presentation of both 
4 and B will then be 


2.5 + 2.5) = 4 


Le 10 - 


Similarly, for the BA order, the opinion after 


presentation of B is 


he . 


1<(10 — 5) = 6 


the opinion after presentation of 


A will be 


Herx e X wa; 
both B and 


6+ 16(0 - 
The order effect 


Xap Xpa 


It will be seen that this is, of course, the value 
obtained directly from Equation 2 when the 
given parameter values are substituted in it. 

lo apply Equation 2 to the primacy-recency 
probleni, we suppose that A and B are com- 
munications on opposite sides of an issue. The 
assumption, Cg 2 C,, then simply amounts to 
orienting the opinion scale in such a way that 
B advocates an algebraically higher opinion 
than does A. By Equation 2, X,4n 2 Xpa 
Hence the communicator of B will prefer to 
act second since the final opinion, which will 
then be Xx, will be greater more 
favorable to his position. Conversely, since 
Xea X,rn, the communicator of A will also 
prefer to act second since the final opinion 


ana so 


will then be Xg,, which is nearer to his posi- 
tion than is X,,.*° Thus, whenever Equation 
1 holds, 


tained 


a recency effect will always be ob- 
Equation 2 may be applied as well to the 
weak-strong problem. In this case, it is sup- 
posed that A and B both advocate algebraically 
higher positions on the opinion scale, but with 
A weak and B strong, persuasibility-wise. It 
may be that the differences in 


) expected 
strength of the two communications will be 

* This argument involves the implicit assumption, 
commonly made, that the goal of each communicator is 
to produce opinions as extreme as possible. More gen 
erally, one may desire to produce an opinion of some 
particular nonextreme value, in which case these con- 


iderations may not apply 
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reflected in part in differences in their fixed 
points. Since X,», is the greater of the two 
possible final opinions, it is seen that the 
weak-strong presentation order is the more 
effective.‘ In this case, the order effect would 
probably be relatively small since the differ- 
ence between the fixed points, Cg — Ca, 
would not be expected to be as large as in pro- 
con experiments. 

Formally, Equation 1 is identical with the 
linear operator equation of Bush & Mosteller 
(1955). It follows, in particular, that if a 
sequence of communications with the same S 
and C values were given, a common expo- 
nential growth curve for opinion as a function 
of “‘trials” would be obtained. 

One final deduction from the model became 
important in the interpretation of the results, 
although it was not developed beforehand. 
Suppose one group of Ss is given the AB pres- 
entation order, another group is gven the BA 
presentation order. If each group is then ad- 
ministered the same sequence of further com- 
munications, the mean opinions of the two 
groups will converge toward equality. Because 
of the successive bifurcation procedure used in 
the experimental design, this general result 
implies that an order effect developed at any 
stage in the present experiment will decay to 
zero in the trials following. From Equation 1, 
the decay rate can be shown to be approxi- 
mately equal to the average S value of the 
communications involved. For the present 
data, the S values are such that any order 
effect should become negligible in a few trials. 

Before proceeding to test these predictions, 
it is well to consider possible objections to the 
model. The first of these is that the law of 
opinion change may not be linear in the given 
opinion scale as is assumed in Equation 1. 
Fortunately, at least three of the four pre- 
dictions, excepting only the remark concerning 
exponential growth curves, are quite insensi- 
tive to the exact form of the equation. For 
instance, if Xo lies between the two com- 
munications, a recency effect will obtain if 
amount of change is amy increasing function of 
the distance between the communication and 
the S’s opinion. 

A more serious objection is that there may be 
systematic changes in susceptibility over 


* See Footnote 3 
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successive communications. The exact deriva- 
tion of the order effect for this may be found 
in Anderson and Hovland (1957). However, it 
should be intuitively clear that decreases in 
S values will decrease the order effect relative 
to the base-line expression of Equation 2. If 
this decrease is large enough, the order effect 
will become negative, i.e., a primacy, or strong- 
weak effect. 

One is thus led to expect that recency and 
weak-strong effects will be fairly generally ob- 
tained. They cannot be guaranteed, of course, 
without further knowledge about possible 
changes in susceptibility, but this problem lies 
beyond the scope of the present model. 

The experiment reported here was designed 
to provide good data, and to test these various 
aspects of the model. Specifically, it was ex- 
pected that recency and weak-strong effects 
would be obtained. More generally, it was 
hoped that the results would yield informa- 


tion about the adequacy of the linearity 


assumption of Equation 1, and about changes 
in susceptibility over successive arguments. 


METHOD 


The communication materials were taken from the 
case of Thomas Hoag, who was indicted for making a 
bigamous marriage to Catherine Secor. The case had 
been used in a persuasion experiment by Weld and Roff 
(1938), and their results were of considerable assistance 
in planning the present experiment. Most of the ma- 
terial given in Wigmore’s (1937) summary was used to 
construct 17 pieces of evidence, here called arguments. 

“hey consisted of the indictment, the summarized 

testimony of 14 witnesses (somewhat reworded, if 
necessary, to bring all to an approximately equal length 
»f 175 words), and two pieces of court procedure which 
brought the trial to a close. The testimony of Benjamin 
Coe, witness for the prosecution, gives the flavor of the 
trial: 

Benjamin Coe testified that he was one of the 
judges of the court of common pleas in the county of 
Rockland; that he well knew the prisoner at the bar; 
that he came to Rockland in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1800, and there passed by the 
name of Thomas Hoag; that there was a person with 
him who passed for his brother, but between those 
two persons there was no sort of resemblance; that 
the prisoner worked for witness about a month, dur- 


5 The texts of the arguments, the details of the con 
struction of the sequences of arguments, and the cell 
means and analysis of variance tables for Exp. 1 have 
been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 6036, remitting $2.50 
for microfilm or $1.95 for photocopies. Make checks 
payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 


Congress 


ing which time he ate daily at witness’s table, and he, 
of course, saw him daily; that on the 25th day of 
December, 1800, witness married the prisoner to one 
Catherine Secor; that witness is confident of the 
time, because he recollected that on that very day 
one of his own children was christened; that during all 
the time the prisoner remained in Rockland county, 
witness saw him continually; he was therefore as 
much satisfied that the prisoner was Thomas Hoag as 
that he himself was Benjamin Coe. 

While not quite as strong as this, the remaining 
prosecution arguments were equally definite, and the 
testimony of the defense witnesses appeared to have no 
less a persuasive effect. 

The Ss were Yale undergraduates, who were asked 
by phone to participate in the experiment. About 90% of 
those contacted accepted, and of these about 90% 
came to the experimental session. The procedure was 
administered to the Ss in groups of 3 to 13 at a time. 
Nine Ss were eliminated for skipping pages in the book- 
let, confusing the guilt-innocence orientation of ‘the 
judgment scale, etc. 

At the beginning of the experimental session, a brief 
account of orienting facts, important dates, and names 
in the case were listed on the blackboard where they 
remained throughout the session. General instructions 
containing the following points were then given: (a) the 
experiment was on the process of opinion formation; 
(6) although the evidence from a jury trial was being 
used, the Ss should not act as jurors, trying to withhold 
their judgment until all the evidence was in, but instead 
to give, each time they were asked for a judgment, their 
current opinion in the light of the evidence up to that 
point; (c) a description of the rating scale; (d) the case 
did not turn on some small detail or inconsistency of 
fact or date; (e) the case was genuine, not a mystery 
story, so that there was no “right” answer; (f) the 
case had been used with Cornell law students, and 
there was no final opinion which had not been defended 
by some of those students (see Weld & Roff, 1938). 

Each S then received a booklet containing the argu- 
ments and read a practice argument written in the 
same style as the case, but unrelated to it and innocuous 
in content. After answering the Ss’ questions, they were 
told that the remaining arguments were to be read and 
judgments made in time with £’s signals. Conversation, 
and turning back or forward in the booklet, were dis- 
allowed. A general discussion of perhaps five minutes 
was held upon conclusion of the experiment, after 
which Ss were thanked for their cooperation and re- 
quested not to divulge details of the testimony until 
the conclusion of the experiment (at a given date). 

For about the last two-thirds of the experiment, Ss 
were also asked to indicate on their booklets whether 
the time per argument had been too long, just right, or 
too short. The 247 usable replies were distributed 41%, 
53%, and 6%, respectively, in the three categories. 

Except as noted for Experiment 2, each page of the 
booklet contained one argument and a judgment scale. 
Two minutes were allotted each page, except that the 
two concluding arguments were given one, and one- 
half, minutes, respectively, because of their brevity. 
Judgments were made during the last 10 seconds of the 
allotted time. The judgment scale contained 11 cate- 
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gories, with abbreviated descriptions of the meaning of 
each category, ranging from “belief in innocence be 
yond all reasonable doubt” to “belief in guilt beyond all 
reasonable doubt.’’ INNOCENCE was written below the 
leftmost category, GuILT below the rightmost category 
rhe arguments of the 14 witnesses were labelled pros 
or DEF., according as they were unfavorable or favorable 
to the defendant 


Experiment 1 
The experimental variable was the order of arrange- 
ment of the prosecution and defense arguments 
Following the indictment, half of the Ss received 
two prosecution arguments, then two defense argu 
PD order), while the other half received two 
then two prosecution arguments (DP order) 


ments 
defense 
he difference in opinion of these two groups after the 
last of these four arguments is called the Stage 1 order 
effect 

Within each of these two groups, half the Ss next 
received two prosecution followed by two defense, or 
two followed two prosecution argu 
rhe difference in opinion of these two pairs of 


else defense by 
ments 
subgroups after the last of these four arguments gives 
the Stage 2 
tion order in Stage 1 

In the same way, each of the above four subgroups 
was further split on Arguments 9-12, and the four pairs 
of differences in mean opinion after these four argu 


order effect, unconfounded with presenta 


ments give the Stage 3 order effect. 

Following Stage 3, the same four arguments were 
given in the same order to all Ss. The first two were 
prosecution arguments, while the last two brought in a 
revelation of innocence and concluded the experiment. 

To safeguard against results accidental to a particu- 
lar sequence of arguments, a number of different se 
quences were employed. The arrangement details were 
somewhat 
A fixed set of six prosecution and six defense arguments 
was used in Stages 1-3. Within each of the above eight 
subgroups, six different sequences of particular argu- 


omplicated and are only indicated below.® 


ments were used. These sequences were so chosen as to 
evaluate the order effect at each of three stages as 
listed above, to completely counterbalance arguments 
across ordinal position, and also to yield an assessment 
of the weak-strong vs. strong-weak presentation order 
This was accomplished by random formation of three 
pairs of prosecution and three pairs of defense argu- 
ments. Each pair was used in both forward and reverse 
order so that altogether 12 pairs were so formed, and 
these pairs constituted the unit in the construction of 
the sequences. To illustrate the procedure, let P;, Ps, 
D,, and Dz denote particular prosecution and defense 
If one S received P,;P.D,Dz, in that order, 
S received D,D2P,P:, thus yielding a 
primacy comparison after the fourth argu- 
ment. Also, a third S received P2P,D.D,, and a fourth 
S$ received D.D,P2P;, yielding a similar comparison 
At the same time, these sequences allow an evaluation 
of the weak-strong effect by testing P,P. against P»P,, 
and D,D, against D.D, 

In Stage 1, where there were only two different 


arguments 
then another 


recency 


* See Footnote 5 
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presentation order subgroups, there were only 12 dis- 
tinct sequences. Each of these bifurcated, in harmony 
with the splitting of these two subgroups, to yield 24 
distinct sequences leading through Stage 2. A similar 
bifurcation gave 48 distinct sequences leading through 
Stage 3. The order effect comparison at the end of each 
stage is thus between Ss treated alike prior to that 
stage. 

A random assignment of booklets was made in each 
batch of Ss, with the restriction that one replication of 
the 8 X 6 = 48 distinct sequences was complete before 
another was begun. Four replications were run so that 
N = 192. 


Experiment 2 


The initial argument (indictment) and the last four 
arguments were the same as in Experiment 1. The inter- 
vening 12 arguments were presented either as six prose- 
cution arguments followed by six defense, or else as six 
defense followed by six prosecution arguments. Six 
permutations of the defense and of the prosecution 
arguments were constructed randomly according to a 
latin square, so that each argument appeared equally 
often in each position. A randomly chosen two of the 
defense permutations followed each of two randomly 
chosen prosecution permutations, and conversely, so 
that there were 24 different particular sequences of ar 
guments. 

In addition to evaluating an order effect after 12 
arguments, the experiment compared three judgmental 
conditions: Condition 1: judgments were made after 
each argument; Condition 2: 
ater the indictment, and the sixth, twelfth, and final 
arguments; Condition 3: judgments were made after 
the indictment, and the twelfth, and the final arguments. 

For Condition 1, the booklets were similar to those 
of Exp. 1. For Conditions 2 and 3, the rating scales 
were cut off the bottom of the sheets containing the 
arguments, and sheets containing only a judgment 
scale were interleaved appropriately. Ss in Conditions 
2 and 3 were run in separate sessions since the judgment 
schedule was different. There were 48 Ss in each con- 
dition, 24 in PD order, 24 in DP order, so that N = 144. 

Experiment 2 was begun after completion of the first 
replication of Experiment 1, at which time it became 
clear that a sufficient number of Ss would 
available. Thereafter the two experiments were run 
concurrently. 


judgments were made 


become 


RESULTS 


The numbers 0 through 10 were assigned to 
the judgment scale categories for purposes of 
analysis, with 0, 5, and 10, in particular, 
standing for “complete belief in innocence’, 
“neutral”, and “complete belief in guilt”, 
respectively. 

The main results of Exp. 1 are shown in Figs. 
1, 2, and 3, which plot mean opinion as a func- 
tion of successive judgments, or trials. Suc- 
cessive figures show the mean opinion for the 
PD (denoted by O) and DP (denoted by X 
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SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
Fic. 1. MEAN OPINION ON SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
FOR THE Two PRESENTATION ORDERS IN STAGE 1 
or Exp. 1; PD anp DP Orpers DENOTED By O 
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SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
Fic. 2. MEAN OPINION ON SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
FOR THE Two PRESENTATION ORDERS IN STAGE 
2 oF Exp. 1 
(Notation as in Fig. 1) 


presentation orders within each of the three 
main stages of the experiment. In Fig. 1 are 
the results for the two presentation orders in 
Stage 1. Starting with a slight bias towards 
guilt, Ss in both conditions show marked 
changes. The PD Ss increase from an initial 
value of 5.31 to a value of 6.91 after two pros- 
ecution arguments, then decline to 4.36 under 
the influence of the two following defense argu- 
ments. The DP Ss, receiving the opposite 
order, swing in the reverse direction, and the 
crossing of the curves at J4 is the graphical 
equivalent of a recency effect. In the PD order, 
the defense, coming second, has the advantage 
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SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
Fic. 3. MEAN OPINION ON SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
FOR THE Two PRESENTATION ORDERS IN STAGE 


3 or Exp. 1 
(Notation as in Fig. 1) 


since the final opinion at J4 is more toward 
innocence. Similarly, the prosecution comes 
second in the DP order and there has the 
advantage, since in this case the opinion at J4 
is higher, indicating a stronger belief in guilt. 
The difference of 1.22 in mean opinion for the 
two presentation orders at J4 gives the mag- 
nitude of the Stage 1 recency effect, which is 
significantly different from zero; see Table 1, 
Line A. 

Following J4, the curves for these same two 
subgroups of Ss are averaged over their suc- 
cessive bifurcations in Stages 2 and 3. It is 
seen that the Stage 1 recency effect decays 
away in a few trials, and thereafter the two 
subgroups remain sensibly equal except per- 
haps at J13 and Ji4. 

The Stage 2 results are given in Fig. 2. It 
will be recalled that there are actually four 
subgroups in this stage, corresponding to the 
splitting of each of the two Stage 1 subgroups 
at J4. Those two subgroups receiving the PD 
order in Stage 2 have been con bined, as have 
those two subgroups receiving th. DP order, 
and this same combining has been carried out 
in the preceding and following trials as well. 
The same pattern of behavior is found here as 
was obtained in Stage 1, although there is 
somewhat less yielding to the communications. 
Again a recency effect is found, of size 1.26, 
which is again significant. In contrast to Stage 
1, this recency effect does not disappear in the 
succeeding trials, but after some initial decay, 
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SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS 
Fic. 4. MEAN OPINION ON SUCCESSIVE JUDGMENTS FOR 
Exp. 2. CONNECTED CuRVES REPRESENT CONDITION 
1, with PD anp DP PRESENTATION ORDERS 
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UNEARED Crrcites Denote DP OrpER 


is thereafter maintained without appreciable 
change till the last judgment. 

Figure 3 compares similarly the two pres- 
entation orders in Stage 3, each curve being the 
average of the four subgroups which received 
the given presentation order in that stage. As 
before, the averaging was carried out over the 
prior and subsequent trials as well. Here also 
the order effect, measured by the mean differ- 
ence at J12, is a recency effect. However, it is 
small (0.40) and falls short of significance. 
Differing in its further course from each of the 
two previous stages, the Stage 3 recency effect 
reverses to become a primacy effect in the four 
trials following. Thus, despite the fact that all 
Ss were treated alike on these last four trials, 
the apparent advantage in being second in 
Stage 3 which appears at J12 is lost at once, 
and the final gain accrues to that side which 
was first in Stage 3. 

Figure 4 displays the results of Exp. 2. The 
two order subgroups in Condition 1 first di- 
verge, then converge and cross to yield a 
recency effect of size 1.21 at Ji2 which, how- 
ever, disappears in the subsequent testimony. 
Condition 2, which is evidently no different 
from Condition 1 at J6, gives a similar recency 
effect at J12, and reaches essentially the same 
final level at J16 as does Condition 1. In Con- 
dition 3, the recency effect is again obtained at 


J12, and the final levels at J16 (omitted on the 
graph) are little different from the other four 
subgroups. 

Table 1 gives the relevant quantities from 
the analyses of variance, and in each case in- 
cludes all effects that were significant at the 
.05 level. Although the tests for the order 
effect itself in each stage are straightforward, 
the further breakdown of the treatment SS 
is more complicated and is not given in detail. 

From Line A in Table 1, it is seen that the 
Stage 1 order effect is evidently real. The 
sequence effect indicates significant differences 
in the six means formed by pooling the paired 
PD and DP sequences which used the same 
particular arguments (e.g., Pi:P2D:D.2 + 
D,D2P;P2). The nonsignificance of the inter- 
action indicates that the magnitudes of the 
order effects for these same six pairs of se- 
quences were not greatly different. 

The analysis of the later stages is com- 
plicated in two ways. First, it would be ex- 
pected that there will be a correlation between 
Stage 1 treatment and Stage 2 response, with 
Ss who received the same arguments in Stage 1 
responding more alike in Stage 2 than Ss who 
received different Stage 1 arguments. For 
proper significance tests, a split-plot (Snedecor, 
1956) analysis, of which the repeated measure- 


TABLE 1 


SuMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
oF OrpER EFFECTS 








Source 





. Stage 1 (J4) 
Stage 1 order 
Sequences 
Interaction 

. Stage 2 (J8) 
Stage 2 order 
Sequences 

. Stage 3 (J12) 
Stage 3 order 
Stage 2 order 
Sequences 

. 13-16 
Stage 3 order 
Stage 1 order X Stage 3 order 

xX Sequences 

Stage 2 order 

2. Exp. 2 (J12) 
Order 
Conditions 
Conditions X Order 


*p< 05 
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ments design is a special case, is thus required. 
Second, there are 24 different sequences of 
arguments in Stage 2, so the over-all treat- 
ment SS has 23 df. Of these, 1 df corresponds 
to the mean Stage 2 order effect. The remaining 
22 df may be further broken down into SS’s 
representing effects of Stage 1 order, sequences, 
and the interaction of these with Stage 2 
order. Although this breakdown involves some 
confounding between Order in prior stages 
and Sequences, it increases sensitivity to possi- 
ble inhomogeneities arising from the particular 
sequences of arguments used in the experi- 
ment. 

The Stage 2 order effect is seen in Line B 
of Table 1 to be significant, as is the main 
effect of sequences. The near equality of the 
two error terms implies that the correlation 
mentioned above is small. Hence, the split- 
plot analysis on the Ji2 response in Line C 
allowed only for a possible correlation between 
Ss treated alike in Stage 2, by considering as 
main plots the 24 different sequences ad- 
ministered in Stage 2. No significant effects 
were found at J12, although Stage 3 order, 
Stage 2 order, and sequences approach sig- 
nificance. The large difference in the two error 
terms indicates that Ss treated alike in Stage 
2 have a significantly correlated response at 
ji2. 

The analysis of Line D, carried out on the 
total score over the last four trials, shows that 
the Stage 2 order still has a significant effect, 
verifying, for these four trials, the observed 
retention of the Stage 2 recency effect seen in 
Fig. 2. The significance of Stage 3 order 
attests to the reality of the hidden primacy 
effect seen in Fig. 3. The significant interac- 
tion warns that these two effects may not be 
homogeneous over the sequences used, al- 
though the significance of 1 out of the 11 
interactions evaluated in thiS analysis may be 
only a Type I error. 

The retention of the Stage 2 order effect 
and the reversal of the Stage 3 order effect 
deserve further comment since they become 
important in the interpretation of the results. 
Although the Stage 2 recency effect falls 
slightly short of significance in the analysis 
at J12, this analysis uses only the data from 
that one trial. The effect is significant in the 
test over the last four trials because of the 


increased reliability of the score, even though 
the size of the effect is somewhat smaller, and 
the within-trial error variance is somewhat 
larger, than at Ji2. The Stage 3 primacy 
effect of the last four trials of Fig. 3 is the 
average of four comparisons, one from each 
of the paired subgroups in Stage 3. In the 
given analysis, all four comparisons were 
primacy effects. Indeed, making these four 
comparisons separately for each of the last 
four trials yields 16 comparisons. Of these, 14 
are primacy effects, one is a recency effect, 
and one is zero. It is thus evident that the 
hidden primacy effect is not the result of one 
aberrant subgroup. Finally, it should be 
noted that this primacy effect is significant per 
se, over and above the J12 recency effect which 
it had to overcome. 

As a check on the possibility that the S 
population became progressively contaminated 
by word of mouth report during the course of 
the experiment, the replication effect was 
tested in the analyses of Lines B, C, and D of 
Table 1, but the F was small and nonsignificant 
in each case. 

The analysis for Experiment 2 is given in 
Line E of Table 1. No significant effects, 
except for sequences, were found at J6 or J16, 
so this information is omitted. At J12, the 
mean order effect is significant, but there were 
no significant differences between the order 
effects for the three conditions, or between 
their overall means. 

Estimating the parameters, and testing the 
linearity assumption present considerable diffi- 
culty for a number of reasons. In particular, 
it should be noted that the procedure of 
assigning a priori values to the fixed points of 
the communications (such as C = 0 for de- 
fense arguments, C = 10 for prosecution 
arguments), which has been used by some 
workers, would be incorrect from the stand- 
point of the present model. However, some 
rough information in these two respects may 
be gained from inspection of Fig. 5. Here is 
plotted mean change in opinion as a function 
of initial opinion for each judgment in Stages 
1-3 of Experiment 1, for each of the eight 
presentation order subgroups. In each panel, 
the points above the line represent the influ- 
ence of prosecution arguments, those below 
the line correspond to defense arguments. 
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MEAN INITIAL OPINION 


Fic. 5. MEAN CHANGE IN OPINION AS A FUNCTION OF 
MEAN INITIAL Opinion ror Exp. 1. CIRCLE AND 
TRIANGLE Denote First anp SECOND HALVES 

Wirain Eacu Stace, RESPECTIVELY; OPEN AND 

Fittep Ficures Denote First AND SECOND 

ARGUMENTS WitHin Eaca HaAtr Srace, 

RESPECTIVELY 
The points are further classified according 
as they were in the first or second half of the 
given stage, and according as they were first 
or second within a half stage. 

Ideally, were Equation 1 true, the six sets 
of points would lie on a straight line with 
slope equal to —5S, and horizontal intercept 
equal to C. Fitting straight lines by eye 
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suggest the following observations. The hori- 
zontal intercepts are somewhat closer to the 
center of the scale in Stages 2 and 3 than in 
Stage 1. Within each of the six sets of points, 
there appear to be systematic differences 
between the lines for the first and second half- 
stages (circle vs. triangle), with the line for 
the second half-stage showing intercepts closer 
to the center of the scale. Except for Stage 3, 
there do not seem to be marked differences 
between the lines through the points for the 
first and for the second arguments within a 
half-stage (open vs. filled symbols). Considered 
as a whole, no set or subset of points shows 
marked deviations from linearity. 

The remarks of the previous paragraph 
suggest that the parameters are not constant 
over trials, and inspection of Figs. 1-3 
suggests that there is a decreased over-all 
responsiveness in Stages 2 and 3 as compared 
to Stage 1. To test this, each S was assigned 
three total change scores by adding up his 
four opinion changes within each stage, giving 
to each a plus or minus sign according as it 
was or was not in the direction advocated by 
the argument. The mean total change scores 
for Stages 1, 2, and 3 were 4.40, 3.38, and 3.12, 
respectively. The difference between the first 
two means was significant, F(1, 144) = 16.4, 
while the F for the comparison of latter two 
was less than 1. 

The interpretation of this decrease in total 
change scores as indicative of a decreased 
responsiveness needs justification, since there 
is involved a comparison of the amounts of 
change induced in opinions which are system- 
atically different. The interpretation appears 
warranted here because of the pro-con coun- 
terbalancing in each stage, and because there 
is no marked asymmetry between the prosecu- 
tion and defense arguments. 

Since the three pairs of arguments of each 
type were given in both forward and reverse 
order, it is possible to test the relative effective- 
ness of the weak-strong and strong-weak 
presentation orders. Each argument was as- 
signed a score equal to the total change which 
it induced over Stages 1-3. The members of 
each pair were classed as weak or strong ac- 
cording as this score was the smaller or larger. 
Members of one pair had identical scores and 
were omitted from the further analysis. Using 
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next the individual change scores induced by 
the pairs of arguments acting as a unit, the 
analysis of the mean over-all difference of 
weak-strong and strong-weak order yielded a 
significant F(1, 720) = 6.71, with the weak- 
strong order being the more effective. The ac- 
tual effect was rather small, about 7% of the 
total change produced, as would be expected 
from the model. 
DISCUSSION 

As suggested by the model, recency effects 
were obtained at each of the three places at 
which it was planned to evaluate them. Sup- 
port was also found for the predicted superior- 
ity of the weak-strong presentation order. To 
this extent, then, the predictive goodness of 
the model is substantiated. 

The principal deviations from the model 
are seen in the further course of the order 
effects past the stages where they were formed. 
Although the decay of the Stage 1 recency 
effect is in accord with expectation, the mainte- 
nance of the Stage 2 recency effect throughout 
the remainder of the experiment, and the 
reversal of the Stage 3 recency effect in the 
subsequent testimony, are definitely contrary 
to the model. 

The following, somewhat speculative, expla- 
nation of these discrepancies involves two 
assumptions one general and one specific. 
The general assumption states that opinion 
has two components: a basal component which 
is relatively little affected by the communica- 
tions once it is formed, and a superficial 
component which is quite labile, and which 
obeys the original model. The two components 
act together to produce the observed opinion 
response. 

Now at the beginning of the experiment, the 
basal opinion is presumably vague, or non- 
existent, but begins to form as successive 
arguments accumulate. The special assumption 
locates the major portion of this basal opinion 
formation in the last half of Stage 2 and in the 
first half of Stage 3. 

These two assumptions will account for 
the discrepancies according to the following 
argument. In Stage 1, there is as yet little 
basal opinion. Hence the obtained Stage 1 
recency effect is created entirely by the super- 
ficial component. Since this component obeys 


the model, the decay of the Stage 1 recency 
effect is in accord with the prediction made in 
the introduction. The opinion at the end of 
Stage 2 has both superficial and basal compo- 
nents, and both contribute to the recency 
effect at this stage, the former because it 
obeys the model, and the latter because it is 
formed in the second half of the stage. In the 
succeeding arguments, that portion of the 
Stage 2 recency effect which is due to the 
superficial component decays away as seen 
in Fig. 2. The basal component, however, 
being resistant ~to change, is carried along 
beneath the perambulations of the observed 
opinion at a fairly constant value thereafter. 
The formation of the basal component in the 
first half of Stage 3 would of itself produce a 
primacy effect in this stage. The observed 
recency effect presumably arises from the 
overriding influences of the superficial compo- 
nent. Following Stage 3, the decay of the 
superficial component reveals the primacy 
effect caused by the basal component formed 
in Stage 3. 

Although this explanation is ad hoc, there 
is an additional consideration which appears to 
lend support to the special assumption. On 
the basis of the linear model, it would be 
expected that the total change score and the 
order effect should be small or large together. 
It has been seen that the total change score 
is about equal in Stages 2 and 3, and in each 
smaller than in Stage 1. Yet, the recency 
effects are about equal in Stages 1 and 2, and 
in each considerably larger than in Stage 3. 
This relation of total change score and order 
effect would, however, seem to be consistent 
with the special assumption. For, if basal 
opinion is formed in the second half of Stage 
2, it should act to enhance therecency effect 
relative to the average responsiveness in this 
stage. Also, if basal opinion formation occurs 
in the first half of Stage 3, it will act to reduce 
the recency effect relative to the responsive- 
ness in this stage. This argument should be 
considered only as suggestive, however, since 
it cannot be made rigorous without a more 
precise specification of the way in which the 
two components jointly produce the observed 
opinion. 

The central question for the model, as 
originally conceived, was whether the linearity 
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assumption would prove adequate, or whether 
it would be necessary to use « isore compli- 
cated function to relate change iu opinion to 
current opinion. The two-component hy- 
pothesis suggests a more problem, 
namely, that the structure of opinion may be 
too complex to be represented by a single 
number on an opinion scale. It should be noted 
that the idea of two independent components 
involves more than a simple increase in the 
“inertia” of the opinion. It had been realized 
that the opinion would probably become more 
resistant to change as its informational base 
accumulated over successive communications, 
but such an increased “inertia” could be 
represented in the model as a change in S$ 
values. One possible formulation would be to 
assume, as above, that Equation 1 holds for 
the superficial component, and that the basal 
component, although it comes into being, is 
largely resistant to change. Such an extended 
model would require provision for representing 
the amount of basal component present at 
any time, as well as the scale value of the 
opinion to which it corresponded. A rule for 
specifying how the two components combine to 
produce the observed response would also be 
needed. Under such a formulation, the present 
model would apply to situations in which the 
basal component either does not arise, or is 
already fully formed prior to the experiment. 
Some comments on limitations and possible 
flaws in the results and interpretation deserve 
mention. It is in the first place evident that 
replication with other stimulus materials is 
needed. The present results may depend not 
only on having a situation in which there is 
essentially no initial opinion, but also on a 
set to reach a definite yes-no conclusion which 
might have been present. It is also possible 
that the results may arise specifically from the 
particular orders and sequences used. The 
general nonsignificance of the interactions in 
Experiment 1 gives some assurance as regards 
sequence peculiarities, but the nonappearance 
of a basal component in Experiment 2 suggests 
that the presentation orders used will be 
important. It should further be noted that, 
although the perseveration of the Stage 2 order 


basic 


effect virtually forces a two component as- ° 


sumption, these two components may corre- 
spond to two subsets of the S population 
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rather than two opinion components within 
each S. Finally, even if the hypothesis of two 
components is basically correct, it may be 
oversimplified and in need of amplification. 

With regard to the primacy-recency problem 
itself, these data make it amply clear that no 
general law of primacy or recency can exist, 
in agreement with Hovland’s (1957) conclu- 
sion in his survey of the literature. Hovland 
goes on to suggest that recency effects will 
tend to be found when there is prior familiarity 
with the topic, and that primacy effects will 
tend to be obtained when the material is 
unfamiliar. The first suggestion would seem 
to be in accord with the model presented here 
as well as with the two component hypothesis 
since, with familiar material, there should be 
no great decrease in susceptibility and/or 
little formation of basal opinion consequent to 
the first communication. However, the second 
suggestion might well be weakened to state 
that with unfamiliar material, primacy effects 
are possible, but that the sign and size of the 
order effect will depend strongly on the 
particular arrangement of the sequence of 
communications, as well as on the time at 
which the opinion is measured. Here, with 
unfamiliar material, the particular arrange- 
ments used apparently acted so as to empha- 
size the recency effect in Stage 2, and to de- 
crease the recency effect in Stage 3, with a 
subsequently appearing Stage 3 primacy effect. 
If the two-component hypothesis is reasonably 
correct, one would expect that primacy effects 
would be most easily obtainable at the locus 
of formation of the basal component. 

In view of the above, it might be suggested 
that the order effect problem is not funda- 
mental, but that order effects should be 
derived from more general principles. While 
this is probably true, the usefulness of the 
order effect paradigm as a tool in isolating 
such principles should not be overlooked. 

Finally, it is worthwhile commenting on 
the finding in Experiment 2 that frequency of 
opinion measurement had no significant effect 
on the observed response, confirming and 
extending the result of Hovland and Mandell 
(1957). If this is further substantiated, it 
will allow a continuous record of the course of 
opinion formation without restricting the 
generality of the results. 
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SUMMARY 


Two experiments designed to test a mathe- 
matical model for opinion change were pre- 
sented. In each experiment, subjects read 17 
successive argu’nents summarized from the 
testimony and , socedure of a jury trial. 

In Experiment 1, only presentation order 
was varied. In agreement with predictions from 
the model, recency and weak-strong effects 
were obtained at each place at which their 
evaluation had been planned. In further accord 
with the model, the recency effect formed in the 
first stage of the sequence of arguments 
rapidly decayed in the arguments following. 
However, the further course of the recency ef- 
fects formed in the two later stages of the experi- 
ment was contrary to prediction. The recency 
effect from the second stage, after some initial 
decay, persevered at a fairly constant level 
through the remainder of the experiment. The 
recency effect formed in the third stage 
reversed itself to become a primacy effect in 
the trials following. 

A two-component hypothesis about the 
structure of opinion was tentatively set forth 
to explain these discrepancies. According to 
this hypothesis, the opinion had a superficial 
component which obeyed the model, and a 
basal component, formed during the middle 
arguments of the experiment, which was 
largely resistant to change once it had come 
into being. 

The order effect paradigm was used again in 
Experiment 2, which also compared three 
frequencies of opinion measurement. Recency 
effects were again obtained, but the frequency 


with which opinion was measured had no reli- 
able effect. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF INDIVIDUALLY PROMINENT BEHAVIOR UPON 
GROUP EFFECTIVENESS AND MEMBER SATISFACTION! 
MARVIN E. SHAW 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


N OBSERVER of individuals in small 
groups will notice a great variety of be- 
haviors, so many in fact that the task 

of determining which behavioral characteristics 
are uniquely prominent in group interaction ap- 
pears hopeless. Nevertheless, there is increasing 
evidence that the actual number of independent 
dimensions needed to account for the variance 
among behaviors is quite small. Carter (1954) 
reports the results of a factorial study which 
indicates that only three such dimensions are 
required; Individual Prominence, Group Goal 
Facilitation, and Group Sociability. A number 
of other studies (Clark, 1953; Hemphill & 
Coons, undated; Sakoda, 1952) support Car- 
ter’s findings. 

The results of factor analytic studies are of 
great importance in identifying the dimensions 
of behavior in smal! group interaction; how- 
ever, they do not answer a question of crucial 
significance for the understanding of group 
behavior, namely: What are the consequences 
for group effectiveness and member satisfaction 
of varying degrees of behavior in each of the 
unique dimensions? This paper reports an 
attempt to determine some of the effects of 
individually prominent behavior upon problem 
solving efficiency and member satisfaction in 
small groups. 

According to Carter (1954), Individual 
Prominence refers to a class of behaviors that 
are related to the person’s efforts to stand out 
from others and to individually achieve various 


personal goals. In cooperative problem solving 


groups, this form of individually oriented 
behavior could be expected to interfere with 
effective group action. Thus it would be pre- 
dicted that in unstructured* face-to-face 
groups, measures of group performance are 
negatively correlated with the degree to which 
group members indulge in individually prom- 
inent behavior. 


' This research was supported by a grant (G 2920) 
from the National Science Foundation 

? The term is used here to refer to 
the situation in which no structure has been imposed 
*rimenter 


“unstructured” 


upon the group by the exp 
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The relationship between individually prom- 
inent behavior and member satisfaction is less 
clear; however, individuals who are prone to 
this form of behavior might enjoy a situation 
that affords the opportunity to satisfy this 
inclination, whereas individuals who are low 
with respect to this behavioral tendency might 
be unhappy with a group situation character- 
ized by much individual-oriented behavior. If 
this reasoning is sound, we might expect a 
positive correlation between the tendency 
toward individually prominent behavior and 
satisfaction with the group situation. 

The purposes of the experiment reported in 
this paper were (a) to test these expectations 
in small groups operating in an undifferentiated 
power structure, and (5) to determine whether 
the findings are different in groups operating 
in a power differentiated structure. 


METHOD 


The general plan of the experiment required four- 
person groups to solve problems in either a differen- 
tiated or an undifferentiated power structure; group 
performance and satisfaction scores were correlated 
with prior estimates of the degree to which group mem- 
bers tend to manifest individually prominent behavior. 
The tendency toward individually prominent behavior 
was estimated by means of a scale that is described 
below. 


The IP Scale 

The Likert procedure was followed in the develop- 
ment of the scale to measure Individual Prominence 
(IP). In selecting items, no attempt was made to con- 
ceal the purpose of the scale. It was believed that a 
person who wanted to mislead the test administrator 
by distorting his responses to the scale items would 
also distort his behavior in the experimental group 
situation. Since the purpose was to predict the person’s 
behavior in the laboratory situation, it was felt that 
“obvious” items would discriminate at least as well as 
those whose meanings were hidden from the respondent. 
Also, originality was not mandatory; many of the items 
appear in other well-known personality and behavioral 
measuring devices, albeit in somewhat different form 

After preliminary investigation, 48 items were ad- 
ministered to 239 students at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. An item analysis yielded 24 items 
which discriminated between the high and low scorers 
at the .01 level of significance. These 24 items make up 
the IP scale used in the study reported in this paper. 
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It contains items like: “In meetings of groups to which 
I belong I often find myself trying to get things organ- 
ized.” “In group situations I am quick to take the lead 
when an opportunity presents itself.” “If I disagree 
with someone, I rarely let them know that I disagree.” 
Both positive and negative items are included; agree- 
ment with the first two examples indicates high IP 
tendencies, whereas agreement with the third example 
indicates low IP tendencies.* 

Split-half reliability was determined from the re- 
sponses of a new sample of 270 students. It was found 
to be .79 when corrected for length by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. 

Validity of the scale was estimated in two ways: 
(a) the scale was administered to three groups that 
were believed to differ with respect to Individually 
Prominent behavior and the group means were com- 
pared (concurrent validity), and (6) groups were ob- 
served and predictions based on scale scores were made 
about individual behavior (predictive validity). In 
the first test, mean scores of undergraduates, graduate 
students in management, and young executives were 
76.7, 81.6, and 84.1, respectively. All differences were in 
the expected direction, but only the differences between 
the undergraduates and the other two groups attained 
acceptable levels of significance (p < .01). 

In the second test, 20 four-person groups were ob- 
served in a situation which required that one member 
of each group volunteer for a task that would make 
him stand out from the other members. In addition to 
functioning as a group member, the volunteer was re- 
quired to stand before the group and record on the 
blackboard the group’s decisions regarding a number 
of issues. In 14 groups, the volunteer had the highest 
IP score in his group; in 4 groups, he had the second 
highest score; and in 2 groups, he had the third highest 
score. In no group did the person who had the lowest 
score on the IP scale volunteer for the recording job. 
This finding differs significantly from chance at bet- 
ter than the .00i level. 

Although these tests do not demonstrate perfect 
validity, the validity of the IP scale appears to be 
satisfactory for research purposes. 

Scores on the IP scale correlated +.02 with scores 
on the verbal scale of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(N = 148). Therefore, Individual Prominence probably 
is not related to intelligence 


Problems 


The problems used in this experiment required Ss to 
make a series of decisions that determined the group 
score. They were seated before a blackboard upon 
which had been drawn a graph consisting of 100 three- 
inch squares. Lines along the abscissa were labeled 





3A copy of the complete scale has been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 6038 from American Documentation 
Institute, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 x 8 photo- 
prints. Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress. 








with letters from A through J and the lines along the 
ordinate with numbers from 1 through 10. E had a 
similar chart drawn on a sheet of paper that Ss did not 
see. This chart contained a diagram consisting of four 
“concentric circles’ similar to a bull’s-eye target ex- 
cept that the circles were quite irregular and the bull’s- 
eye might appear anywhere on the chart. Values were 
assigned to areas within each circle such that the co- 
ordinates outside the largest circle had a value of zero, 
those lying between the largest circle and the next one 
had the next lowest value, etc.; the bull’s-eye had the 
highest value and was represented by a single coor- 
dinate. A different diagram was used for each problem. 

On each trial, Ss chose a pair of coordinates, e.g., 
C5, D4, etc., the object being to earn as many points 
as possible. The same coordinates could be chosen as 
many times as desired; thus Ss could decide that the 
bull’s-eye had been found and repeat his choice on all 
the remaining trials. 


Subjects 


The 176 Ss used in this experiment were male stu- 
dents at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Prior to the experiment they had taken the IP scale, 
but their scores were unknown to E. Ss were assigned 
to the various groups and conditions in haphazard order. 


Procedure 

When all four Ss in a group were seated before the 
blackboard, E explained the nature of the task and 
gave an example. When he was sure that everyone in 
the group understood the problem, he gave instructions 
designed to create the variations in power structure. 
Groups assigned to the undifferentiated power struc- 
ture were instructed as follows: 

Each choice will be determined by group discus- 
sion. You will be given two minutes to discuss each 
choice. If you agree before the end of two minutes, 
we will go on to the next choice. If you do not agree 
by the end of the discussion period the choice will be 
the coordinates agreed upon by the largest number of 
persons. In case of a tie, I will toss a coin to decide 
which one to accept. 

Groups assigned to the differentiated power struc- 
ture were given the following instructions: 

Each choice will be made after group discussion. 
You will be given two minutes to discuss each choice, 
but if you finish before the end of the discussion 
period we will go on to the next choice. The actual 
decision regarding which coordinates to choose on 
any given trial will be made by —_-__. In making 
the decision he may consider the opinions expressed 
during the discussion period if he wishes; however, 
he will have complete and absolute authority to 
choose any coordinate he wishes, regardless of the 
opinions of other group members. 

When E was satisfied that everyone understood the 
instructions, the discussion period for the first choice 
was begun. Each group was given 10 trials on each of 
five problems, requiring a total of 50 decisions. As 
each decision was made, E marked it on the blackboard 
and entered the score earned. At the end of each prob- 
lem, Ss were permitted to examine the diagram which 
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E had been using to determine the score for each 
decision 

At the close of the experiment, each S was asked to 
complete a questionnaire that required ratings of (a) 
personal satisfaction with the job, (6) group coopera- 
tion, and (c) group performance. Ss were also asked to 
rank members of the group in order of amount of in- 
fluence upon the group’s decisions. 

In addition to EZ, who gave the instructions and 
reported the score earned on each trial, an observer 
was present who sat at one side of the room and un- 
obtrusively recorded selected aspects of the group inter- 
action. Records were kept of suggestions made by each 
individual in the group, the order in which suggestions 
were made, the final decision on each trial, and the 
score earned. In addition, both EZ and O separately 
ranked Ss in order of perceived influence on the group 
process 


RESULTS 

The data were analyzed at both the indi- 
vidual and group levels. The purposes of the 
individual level of analysis were, first, to deter- 
mine whether the IP scores were related to 
behavior in the group and, secondly, to deter- 
mine whether satisfaction with the group 
situation as indicated by S’s ratings was related 
to the IP scores. Since the individual data were 
obtained from a number of subgroups, com- 
putation of the usual coefficient of correlation 
was not justified. Instead, a form of analysis 
suggested by Torgerson (1956) was used. The 
procedure is essentially a generalization of 
Kendall’s tau to the where the total 
sample is made up of several subgroups. This 
test does not yield a correlation coefficient, but 
it enables one to estimate the significance of 
the association between two variables. 

The Torgerson test was applied to measures 
believed to reflect individually prominent 
behavior (number of suggestions, number of 
suggestions accepted by the group, and rank- 
ings of Ss by observers‘ and by Ss according 
to perceived influence), and to ratings of 
satisfaction, group cooperation, and group 
performance. Table 1 gives the probability 
that the true correlation between each of these 
measures and the IP score is zero. In the un- 
differentiated power structure, significant 
positive correlations were found between the 
IP score and all measures of individually 
prominent behavior. Ss who scored high on the 


case 


* Rankings by E and O correlated .92 (average tau); 
therefore, the two rankings were combined for pur- 


poses of analysis 
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TABLE 1 
PROBABILITY THAT THE TRUE CORRELATION BETWEEN 


Datum Structure | Structure 


(+) | .37 
(+) | .85 





Number of suggestions per (+) 
problem 

Number of suggestions 
accepted by the group 

Observer’s ranking of S’s in- (+) | .17 
fluence on group decisions 

S’s ranking of other S’s influ- (+) |, .11 
ence on group decisions 

S’s ratings of satisfaction 

S’s ratings of group coopera- 
tion 

S’s ratings of group perform- .65 (+) | .49 
ance | 
Note.—Symbols in parentheses indicate the direction of the 

correlation. 


(+) 
(+) 


(— ) 


(+) 


-12 (+) | .84 
-80 (+) | 01 


(+) 





TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEAN IP ScoRES FOR THE 
Group AND Measores OF Group PERFORMANCE 








Power 
Structure 


No Power 
Structure 





— .07 
+.17 


— .40° 


Percentage score 
+.41* 


Trials to target 

* Significant at better than the .05 level of confidence; ¢! 
one-tail test was employed as direction of correlations was 
dicted 





IP scale made more suggestions, had more of 
their suggestions accepted by the group, and 
were perceived by others as having more in- 
fluence on the group’s decisions. In the differ- 
entiated power structure, however, none of the 
relationships reached an acceptable level of 
significance. The imposed structure disrupted 
the tendency of the high IP Ss to engage in 
behavior oriented toward individual promi- 
nence. 

In the undifferentiated power structure, 
none of the ratings correlated significantly 
with IP scores. This finding clearly does not 
support the original hypothesis. In the differ- 
entiated power structure, IP scores were found 
to correlate significantly only with ratings of 
group cooperation. The reason for this signifi- 
cant correlation is not at all clear. It is possible 
that Ss in the power structure were pleased 
that the “decision maker” allowed them to 
have some voice in the group decision and 
hence perceived the group members as being 
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cooperative. It is more likely, however, that 
this is just a “‘one-in-a-hundred” chance cor- 
relation. 

At the group level of analysis, concern was 
directed to the relationship between the mean 
IP score for the group and measures of group 
performance. Two correlated measures of 
group performance were used: (a) the per- 
centage score, which is computed as the ratio 
of points earned to total number of points 
possible, and (6) trials to target, which is 
defined as the number of trials required to 
locate the bull’s-eye. Table 2 gives the cor- 
relations between mean IP scores and each of 
these measures in each of the two experimental 
conditions. In the undifferentiated power 
structure, mean IP was found to correlate 
negatively with the percentage score and 
positively with the trials to target score. These 
findings are in accord with expectations based 
upon the assumption that behavior directed 
toward individual goals interferes with effec- 
tive group functioning. Imposition of the 
power structure negated these relationships. 

DISCUSSION 

Evidence from the individual analysis shows 
clearly that in the unstructured situation the 
higher the IP score the more likely the indi- 
vidual is to try to achieve individual promi- 
nence in the group. It is also clear that this 
relationship does not hold when one person 
in the group is given more decision making 
power than others. The person who is assigned 
to the decision making role takes a more active 
part in the interaction process than other group 
members, and hence tends to become more 
individually prominent regardless of his 
tendency in this direction (as indicated by his 
IP score). This relationship is shown by the 
fact that in the imposed power structure, the 
decision maker made more suggestions than 
anyone else in the group in 16 of the 22 groups. 
Since the chance expectation would be 5.5, 
this finding is highly significant (x* = 26.6, 
p < .001). On the other hand, the decision 
maker had the highest IP score in the group 
in only 5 of the 22 groups, a finding that is as 
near chance expectancy as possible. The 
greater activity on the part of a single member 
created by role assignment seems to account 
for the lack of relationship between IP score 
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and individually prominent behavior in the 
power structure. 

The lack of relationship between IP score 
and measures of satisfaction might be due to 
any of several reasons. One obvious reason is 
simply that the hypothesis was not valid. 
Another reason might be the insensitivity of 
the measures of satisfaction. The ratings of Ss 
were remarkably homogeneous, more than 
90 per cent being between 4 and 5. Since 5 was 
the maximum rating possible, the tests were 
based upon a very restricted range. Finally, 
it is possible that college students are more 
inclined than the general population toward 
individual prominence; if so, the range of IP 
scores is also restricted. Whatever the reason, 
however, the results of this experiment provide 
no evidence that the satisfaction of group 
members is related to the amount of indi- 
vidually prominent behavior in the group 

The data from this experiment provide good 
support for the hypothesis that the higher the 
mean IP of a group, the more poorly it per- 
forms. Much individually oriented behavior 
interferes with effective group action. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to test the 
hypothesis that in unstructured situations, 
behavior oriented toward individual promi- 
nence in the group is negatively correlated 
with group performance and positively cor- 
related with member satisfaction. A second 
purpose of the experiment was to determine 
whether similar relationships are found in 
groups differentiated along the power dimen- 
sion. 

Twenty-two four-person groups were ob- 
served under each structural condition. Groups 
were required to solve five problems requiring 
a total of 50 group decisions. After completion 
of the problem, Ss rated their satisfaction with 
the group, the degree to which group members 
cooperated, and group performance. The 
tendency toward individually prominent be- 
havior was estimated by scores on the IP scale, 
which was developed to measure this be- 
havioral predisposition. 

In the unstructured situation, mean IP 
score for the group was found to correlate 
negatively with measures of group efficiency, 
whereas in the power differentiated structure 
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no such correlation was found. Ratings of 
member satisfaction were unrelated to IP 
scores in both experimental conditions. 

It was concluded that in the undifferentiated 
situation behavior oriented toward individual 
prominence interferes with effective group 
action; whereas, in the power differentiated 
situation, the effect of individually prominent 
behavior is reduced by the fact that the person 
who is given the decision making role becomes 
more individually prominent than others in 
the group, regardless of his usual tendencies in 
this direction. There was no evidence that 
individual prominence is related to member 
satisfaction. 


Marvin E. SHAW 
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MORPHEME ORDER AND SYLLABLE STRUCTURE IN THE 
LEARNING OF MINIATURE LINGUISTIC SYSTEMS 


ARNOLD E. HOROWITZ anp H. MERRILL JACKSON 
Mental Health Research Institute, University of Michigan 


N 1925, Esper reported an experiment on 
the learning of Miniature Linguistic 
Systems (MLSs). An MLS is a set of 
nonsense syllables used as verbal symbols for 
a set of nonsense figures. Relations among the 
syllables, and between syllables and referents, 
are arranged in a manner similar to the struc- 
tural features of natural languages and taught 
to subjects (Ss) as the names of the figures. 

In Esper’s study, the first group was taught 
a system giving two-syllable names to 16 
figures that were combinations of four shapes 
and four colors. The phonemes of the MLS 
all occur as phonemes in English, and the 
syllable structure followed the pattern of 
English. Esper interpreted the order of mor- 
phemes as also following English structure; 
the shape morpheme, equivalent to the English 
noun, followed the color morpheme, equivalent 
to the English adjective. The MLS in his 
second group gave two-syllable names to the 
same figures. However, some of the syllables 
and the morpheme order did not correspond 
to English structure. The contrast in mor- 
pheme order is exemplified by the following: 
in English one says “red circle” or “blue 
triangle’ (Esper’s first group) not “circle red” 
or “triangle blue” (his second group). The 
contrast in syllable structure between the 
two MLSs was produced by including ones 
with such non-English structure as initial 
[ng] and [mb]. 

Esper’s results showed much faster learning 
for the first MLS. Also, in both groups, the 
shape morphemes were learned faster than 
the color morphemes. 

Esper’s design leaves open the question of 
exactly what was responsible for his observed 
differences. The non-English syllable structure 
or the non-English morpheme order (or both 
in conjunction) in the second MLS might 
have determined the longer learning time 
There are several other possible sources of vari- 
ation that could be controlled. According to the 
phonetic symbolism hypothesis (Sapir, 1949), 
there might have been some inherent relation 


between sound and meaning in the first MLS 
not present in the second. Such a relation 
would favor quicker learning. Heidbreder’s 
work on concept attainment (1948) would 
imply that shape morphemes would be learned 
faster than color morphemes, but in Esper’s 
experiment there was no control on the possi- 
bility that the syllables might have differed in 
ease of learning regardless of the referent 
dimension symbolized. 

The present experiments were designed to 
isolate the MLS determinants of learning 
rate. 


EXPERIMENT A! 
Design 


Four MLSs were set up and taught to 
separate groups of 10 Ss each. The MLSs 
gave two-syllable names to nonsense figures 
that were combinations of five shapes and 
five colors. In these MLSs, all the syllables 
were structurally English, i.e., all phonemes 
were English sound units, and they were 
combined into consonant-vowel-consonant 
(/CVC/)? syllables according to a rigorous 
analysis of modern English structure (Trager 
& Smith, 1951). In two groups (I, Ia), the 
morpheme order was shape-color, as in Esper’s 
slower group. In the other two MLSs (Groups 
II, Ila), the reverse morpheme order, color- 
shape, was used. 

Two sets of five syllables ({A], [B] refer to 
the five members of each set as a group) were 
used as morphemes. In Groups I and II, the 

This experiment is part of a dissertation sub- 
mitted by the senior author in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree in the Department 
of Social Relations at Harvard University. He is 
greatly indebted to the members of the department, 
particularly Richard L. Solomon, for guidance and 
support in carrying out the research. Financial support 
was received from funds of the Ford Foundation. 

? Linguistic notational conventions use / enclos- 
ing phonetic symbols to indicate reference to the 
phonemic level of a language; { | to indicate reference 
to the morphemic level. Reference to the phonetic 
character of sound units is indicated by square brackets, 
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TABLE 1 
Testinc Errect oF SYLLABLE 
AND REFERENT DIMENSIONS 


DESIGN FOR SETs 


Referent 


Syllable set 
dimension . 


[A [B) 
Groups Ia, II 


Groups I, Ila 
Groups I, Ila 


Shape 
Groups Ia, II 


Color 


position of syllable sets was [A # B],* and in 
Groups Ia and Ila it was [B # A]. These vari- 
ations generate a four-fold table in which 
between-column difference in learning time 
would be attributable to the varying position 
of syllable sets, and between-row difference, 
to the variation in morpheme order. 

Analysis of the learning times of separate 
morpheme types allows for isolation of two 
other possible determinants of Esper’s results. 
Table 1 shows the design for this analysis. 
Between-column difference would indicate 
that syllable sets [A] and [B] differ in ease of 
learning regardless of the referent dimension 
they symbolized. Between-row difference 
would be due to difference in ease of learning 
the two referent dimensions, regardless of the 
syllables assigned as verbal symbols. 

Phonetic symbolism is controlled both by 
random assignment of particular syllables to 
particular values of referent dimensions and by 
the fact that both sets of syllables were used 
as shape and color morphemes. 

Thus one variable in Esper’s experiment, 
English vs. non-English syllabification, was 
held constant in all these MLSs. 


Materials and Procedure 


The 10 syllables used in this experiment were 
chosen from 811 English nonsense syllables tested in a 
simple word-association procedure with 40 Ss not used 
in the experiment proper. The syllables with the short 
est reaction times were eliminated from use in our 
MLSs. 

The nonsense figures were also pretested with the 
same 40 Ss. The five shapes used were those with the 
least commonality of responses to the question, “What 
does this figure look like?”’ Each of the five shapes was 
made up in five colors: red, yellow, green, blue, and 
orange (Milton-Bradley Tonal Poster Papers 19P, 13P, 
11P, 25P, and 15P). The shapes were traced on the 
poster paper, cut out, and pasted on five-by-seven inch 





3*’ is the notation used for a juncture between 
syllables; this is equivalent in length to the phrase 
pau se in English 
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white, nonglossy Bristol board cards. The cards were 
coated with clear acrylic spray. All figures were 7.85 
sq. Cm. in area. 

E and S sat across a small library table. E presented 
referents by dropping the cards onto a study stand set 
up in front of S. The Learning Series consisted of 20 
of the 25 combinations of shapes and colors. The other 
five figures were only shown to S after he had reached 
criterion in order to test for transfer of the learned 
system to new figures. There were 25 randomized 
orders of these 20 figures. These 25 orders were them- 
selves given to S in a randomized sequence. Each time 
through the 20 figures is called a series, and series are 
the time units in our learning curves. During the first 
series, E presented the figures and ‘pronounced the 
correct names, which S repeated. On every series after 
the first, E presented the figures and S had 15 seconds 
in which to give a name. At the end of the 15 seconds, 
or immediately after S gave a name, E gave the correct 
name and S again repeated it. The criterion was three 
series in which all 20 figures were correctly named. 
Shape- or color-morpheme types were considered to 
have reached criterion when all 20 of either type were 
correctly given in three series, regardless of whether 
the other morpheme type, or the complete names were 
also correct. S’s responses were recorded in phonetic 
notation. The measure of learning was the number of 
correct linguistic units per series. Analysis was made 
both of complete names and of each morpheme type 
separately, as required by our design. 

Ss were Harvard and Radcliffe students. Ages ranged 
from 17 to 36, with a mean of 21.3. No S had any speech 
impediment, color blindness, hearing defect, or uncor- 
rected sight impairment that E could detect. All Ss 
were native speakers of English. Differences in dialect 
and length and variety of second-language learning had 
no detectable effect on our results. There were five males 
and five females in each group. Ss were paid one dollar 
per experimental session 

The Miniature linguistic systems.‘ 

Syllable Sets: /A/; foyg, gef, Sep, sawb, dus 

B/; @uw2, kayv, Siyg, zowc, jahd 

Morphology: Morpheme types and exhaustive lists 

are in Table 2. 


Mor phological structure. All names were of the form 
CVC # CVC/. 

Group I; {Shape} # {Color} using /A/ #/B/. 
Group Ia; {Shape} # {Color} using /B/ #/A/. 
Group II; {Color} # {Shape} using /A/ #/B/. 
Group Ila; {Color}! # {Shape} using /B/ #/A/. 
Sample Names: 
Referent; Shape A, red, 

Group I /foyg/ # /@uwz 

Group Ia /@uw2/ # /foyg 

Group II /foyg/ # /@uwz 

Group Ifa /@uw2/ # /foyg/. 





‘Phonemic notation follows that of Trager and 
Smith (1951) though our interpretation of phoneme 
boundaries was somewhat broader than that in their 
microphonemic approach. 
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TABLE 2 
MORPHEME TYPES AND Lists 
Group 
la II Ila 


Ouwt foyg 
kayv gef 
Siyg dep 
zawc sawb 
jahd dus 


foyg Ouw2d 
gef kayv 
dep Siyg 
sawb Zowc 
E dus jahd 
Color 
red Guw foyg foyg 
yellow kayv gef gef 
green Siyg dap dap 
blue ZOwc sawb sawb 
orange jahd dus dus 


6uwz 
kayv 
Siyg 

ZOWC 
jahd 


TABLE 3 
MEAN NUMBER OF SERIES TO CRITERION 


— Complete Color Shape 
P names morphemes morphemes 


I 10.1 9.8 9.4 
Ia 13.6 58.3 12.2 
II 10.2 9. 9.0 
Ila 11.8 10 10.0 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: COMPLETE NAMES, NUMBER 
OF SERIES TO CRITERION 


Source f MS F 


2.907 
less than 1 
less than 1 


Position of syllable sets 

Morpheme order 

Interaction 

Pooled error and 
interaction 


MEAN NuMBER OF SERIES TO CRITERION FOR 
MorpHEMES GROUPED BY SYLLABLE AND 
REFERENT DIMENSION 


Syllables 


Referent = ae 2 
Dimensions 1 [BI 


Both sets 
Shape 9. 10.6 
Color 10. 10.0 
Both 10.75 10.00 


10.15 
10.23 
10.06 


Note.—N = 8, two morphemes per S 


Results 


Table 3 presents the mean number of series 
to criterion for complete names and morpheme 
types separately. Analysis of variance applied 
to the number of series to criterion for the 
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TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: MORPHEMES GROUPED BY 
SYLL 


Source df MS PF 


1.02 | less than 1 
Referent dimensions 0.12 less than 1 
Interaction 45 | 3.704 
Pooled error and 88 | 

interaction 


Syllable sets 


complete names yields the summary in Table 
4. None of the Fs reached the .05 level. No 
effect can be attributed to either the position 
of syllable sets or the morpheme order variable. 

The number of series to criterion for sepa- 
rate morpheme types, pooled according to 
Table 1, is shown in Table 5. 

A summary of an analysis of variance is 
presented in Table 6. Again none of the Fs 
reached the .05 level and no difference can 
be attributed to either syllable sets or referent 
dimensions. 

The learning curves were Vincentized 
according to Hilgard’s recommendations 
(1938). The first series, where S was first 
given the correct names, and the last series, 
where there was no possibility of variation, 
were not included in the computation. The 
remainder of an S’s series was divided into 
fifths, the average number correct per fifth 
taken, and the mean of these individual 
averages taken as the point for the group. 
Curves for each morpheme type were com- 
puted on the basis of the complete name 
curve, even if they reached criterion first. 
This procedure gives the desired comparison 
between the parts in relation to learning the 
complete naming response. Figure 1 presents 
the Vincent curves for complete names and 
morpheme types. Mosteller® disagrees with 
Hilgard’s dictum (1938) that statistics applied 
to Vincentized measures are invalid. In an 
attempt to get more information about possible 
differences in the learning process, we applied 
the method of allowances (Mosteller & Bush, 
1954) to the Vincentized measures at each 
fifth of learning time. This analysis would 
show differences in rates of learning at different 
points of the curves. This sort of difference 
would not be reflected in the number of series 
to criterion measure. No differences among 


5 Mosteller, F. Personal communication. 1954 
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[GROUP It 


AVERAGE NUMBER CORRECT 





GROUP IIa 


COMPLETE NAMES —-— 
MORPHEMES | 


SHAPE ——— 
COLOR ++++++- 








FIFTH OF LEARNING TIME 


Fic. 1. Vincent CuRVES 


the groups for either complete names or 
morpheme types were shown to be significant 
by this statistic. 

To test Esper’s finding that shape mor- 
phemes were learned faster than color mor- 
phemes in both his groups, comparison had 
to be made between the curves for the two 
morpheme types within each group. Appli- 
cation of statistical tests is therefore invalid 
since the two morphemes are part of the same 
“naming” response. The method of allowances 
can, however, be used as an “index”’ of differ- 
ence.* Such a method is an improvement over 
simple curve inspection when dealing with 
such intractable data. It takes the range of 
scores into account as well as the group mean. 
The statistical computation was carried out 
on individual averages per fifth of learning 
time for the two morpheme types. The prior 
decision was made that unless the .05 level of 
differences was shown, the curves were not to 
be considered as being different at the given 
fifth of learning time. 


§ See Footnote 5 


Application of the above method to the two 
morpheme types within each group revealed 
only three points that differed according to 
this index. All three were in Group Ia. The 
level of learning of the color morphemes was 
higher than that of shape morphemes at 
Points 2, 3, and 5 of the Vincent curves. 
Except for this group, the differences between 
shape and color curves are extremely small, 
with no consistent trend in direction over the 
four groups. We can conclude, therefore, that 
there was no important difference in the rate 
of learning of the two morpheme types over the 
four groups 

Another check on a within-group difference 
in learning the two morpheme types was 
made. Ss occasionally learned one or another 
of the morpheme types to criterion before 
reaching criterion for the whole naming re- 
sponse. If the same factor were at work in 
this experiment as caused Esper’s difference 
in learning rate between shape- and color- 
morphemes, then it would be shown by our 
Ss reaching criterion with shape morphemes 
before they reached it with color morphemes. 
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The differences with which morpheme types 
reached criterion were small, a matter, in 
most cases where it occurred,’ of one or two 
series. This difference could not be expected 
to be statistically significant. Ranking the 
order in which shape and color morphemes 
reached criterion would, however, show any 
consistent difference in learning the two 
morpheme types. Kendall’s (1948) coefficient 
of concordance (W) was used as a statistical 
test of the agreement of Ss on the order in 
which they reached criterion for the two 
morpheme types. Ws for our groups were as 
follows: Group I, .041; Group Ia, .256; Group 
[I, .091; Group Ila, .010. None of these Ws 
reach the .05 level. There was no tendency 
for either morpheme type to be learned before 
the other. 


Discussion 

Two major and three minor possible causes 
for the difference in rate of learning in Esper’s 
experiment were either varied or controlled 
in this experiment. No difference in learning 
rate was shown by our Ss. It remained at this 
point to design an experiment to pin down 
the other possible cause of his differences 
variation in syllable structure. 


EXPERIMENT B® 
Materials and Procedure 


To test the effect of variation in syllable structure, 
a design was set up in which Ss were taught MLSs with 
first syllables of non-English structure. 

The syllable set [B’] was constructed by altering 
those in set [B] as follows: /@uwz/ was changed to 
npuw2Z kayv/ to /zgayv Siyg/ to /vkiyg 
zowc/ to /mbowc/; and /jahd/ to /lgahd/. Thus all 
initial consonants in [B] were changed to clusters, none 

of which occur initially in English. 

Two changes from Esper’s non-English syllable 
structure were made. First, single consonants that 
cannot occur initially in English, e.g., /y/ as in somg, 
were avoided. Secondly, clusters with an initial stop 
cluster, e.g., /gd/, were not used because such a se- 
quence is extraordinarily difficult for English speakers 
to articulate; at least a small vowel (/2/ or /3/) will 
almost inevitably occur between the consonants. These 
changes in Esper’s material avoided an extreme range 
of difficulty in pronunciation for English speaking Ss. 
They also made first syllables, in one sense, structurally 
consistent. All non-English syllables are different from 


7 There was no difference between morpheme types 
for 11 of the 40 Ss. 

* This experiment was supported by the Mental 
Health Research Institute with funds from the Michi 
gan State Legislature. 


TABLE 7 


SuCCESS AND FAILURES IN ENGLISH AND Non-ENGLISH 
SYLLABLE STRUCTURE MLSs 


Successes Failures 


Total 


20 0 20 


9 11 20 
29 11 40 


English syllables in the same way; they have a con- 
tinuant-stop initial consonant cluster not occurring in 
English. 

Two MLSs were set up and each was taught to 10 Ss. 
The two systems had the same syllable sets in the same 
positions: [B’ # A]. Position of syllable sets was not 
varied since Experiment A showed no significant influ- 
ence of this variable. Group IIIa E® had the shape-color 
morpheme order and Group IVa E had the color-shape 
order to determine if morpheme order has an efiect 
when initial syllables are of non-English structure. 
The MLSs for these groups are those resulting from 
the substitution of the syllables in set [B’], for those in 
[B], in Ia and Ia in Table 2. 

These two groups, along with Groups Ia and Ila 
from Experiment A, composed the design for Experi- 
ment B. Syllable structure and morpheme order vari- 
ables were separated so that their effects could be 
tested independently. Group Ia had English syllable 
structure and shape-color morpheme order; Ila, 
English syllable structure and color-shape order; IIa 
E, non-English syllable structure and shape-color 
order; IVa, E, non-English syllable structure and color- 
shape order. 

Groups IIIa E and IVa E were made up of Uni- 
versity of Michigan students. Since the results from 
Groups Ia and Ila (run in Cambridge) were to be used 
in this experiment, Group Ia was replicated with Michi- 
gan students to test for equivalence of populations. No 
significant differences between Cambridge and Ann 
Arbor Groups Ia were found on any of the measures 
used in Experiment A. 

The age range of the Michigan students (Groups 
IIIa E and IVa E) was 20 to 33 years, with a mean of 
23.8 years. In other details, Ss paralleled those in Ex- 
periment A. These non-English groups were run by the 
junior author. 

Preliminary runs showed that some Ss do not learn 
the non-English syllable structure at all. They would 
“fixate”? pronunciations with minimal vowels before or 
after the initial consonants. This would continue with 
the evident and expressed feeling that they were 
mimicing E perfectly. A procedure different from that 
used in Experiment A was therefore adopted: Ss were 
run for a maximum of 25 series, the longest taken by 
any S in Experiment A. The number of Ss who reached 
criterion within 25 series (successes) were then com- 
pared with the number who did not (failures). 


* These experiments are part of an ongoing research 
program and numbering of groups is consistent with 
the filing system being used. 
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Resulis and Discussion 


Frequencies of successes and failures for the 
test of syllable structure effect are shown in 
Table 7. The chi square test was used to 
evaluate the proposed relationship, and indi- 


cates that there are significantly (beyond 
the .01 level) more successes with English 


syllable structure than with non-English. 

With 15 successes for the shape-color order, 
and 14 successes with the color-shape order, 
there is obviously no effect of the morpheme 
order variable. 

Esper’s linguistic material, procedure, and 
design have been modified in these experi- 
ments. Linguistic material and procedure were 
made simpler, more specifiable, and more 
consistent. The changed design allowed inde- 
pendent test of the two variables. The differ- 
ence between English and non-English syllable 
structure was the only variable producing a 
significant difference in these experiments.” 
To the extent that the modifications do not 
destroy comparability entirely, the impli- 
cation is clearly that Esper’s results were due 
to his syllable structure variable and not to 
morpheme order. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments were conducted to test the 
effects of several variables confounded or 
uncontrolled in Esper’s 1925 study of the 


learning of Miniature Linguistic Systems. 
A recent study by Brown and Hildum (1956) 


demonstrated the significance of syllable structure in 
the perception of syllables as well as pronunciation as 
in this study 


ARNOLD E. Horowrtz anp H. MERRILL JACKSON 


Modification of the original linguistic material 
and procedure was made for the sake of 
simplicity and consistency. Of the possible 
causes of Esper’s results, phonetic symbolism, 
particular grouping of nonsense syllables, 
particular referent dimensions, and morpheme 
order produced no effects in these experi- 
ments. The only variable causing a significant 
difference was whether or not the Miniature 
Linguistic System learned contained syllables 
of non-English structure. 
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AN EMPIRICAL TEST OF STRUCTURAL BALANCE IN 
SOCIOMETRIC TRIADS 


STEPHEN H. DAVOL, 


University of Rochester’ 


HE present study is an empirical test, in 

sociometric triads, of Heider’s theory of 

balance as defined in graph-theoretic 
terms by Cartwright and Harary (1956). In 
an extensive review of Heider’s theoretical 
conception of balance, Cartwright and Harary 
point out the similarity between Heider’s 
P-O-X unit and the A-B-X model in New- 
comb’s theory of interpersonal communication. 
In both theories, a tendency towards balance 
(or for Newcomb, a strain towards symmetry) 
is hypothesized. For Heider (1946), if an imbal- 
anced state exists, forces arise to change the 
state towards balance either through cognitive 
reorganization or through some action; if such 
a change is not possible, the state of imbalance 
continues to produce tensions that make the 
situation uncomfortable 

Heider’s conception of balance has been 
tested empirically by Kogan and Tagiuri 
(1958) using a P-O-Q unit where the X of 
Heider’s P-O-X model was replaced by a third 
person, Q. In small group situations, three 
positive and three negative sociometric choices 
of each member were obtained, along with his 
perception of the choices made by the other 
members of the group. Using baselines of 
chance expectancy and of the “objective real- 
ity” provided by the sociometric choices, 
Kogan and Tagiuri found evidence that P’s 
perception of the O-Q relationship significantly 
exceeded both baselines in the direction of the 
balanced configurations hypothesized by Hei- 
der. Balance occurred not only in the cognitive 
configurations of P, but also in the objective 
situation in the group itself, since the balanced 
configurations of the sociometric baseline 
exceeded chance. 

Cartwright and Harary, using concepts from 
the mathematical theory of linear graphs 
(Harary & Norman, 1953; Kénig, 1950), have 
presented a formal definition of balance which 
they feel may be applied in any situation where 
the terms “point” and “signed line” can be 


‘Now at the Veterans Administration Center, 
Bath, New York. 
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meaningfully coordinated to empirical data 
and thus with relationships such as Kogan and 
Tagiuri used for their sociometric baseline. 

For the case in which the direction of the 
relationships is considered, Cartwright and 
Harary employ the concept of a directed graph, 
or digraph, which consists of “‘a finite collection 
of points together with a prescribed subset of 
the set of all ordered pairs of distinct points. 
Each of these ordered pairs AB is called a line 
of the digraph.” In a directed graph coor- 
dinated with sociometric data, a mutual choice 
between A and B is represented by the two 
directed lines AB and BA. A signed digraph, 
or s-digraph, is one in which some of the lines 
are considered positive and some negative (the 
negative lines usually being represented as 
dashed lines). Figure 1 shows the 3-point 
s-digraphs used in this study. A semicycle is 
defined as a collection of lines in an s-digraph 
obtained by taking one line from each pair of 
points in the order A, B, C, A; the sign of the 
semicycle is determined by the product of the 
signs of its lines. In s-digraph c in Figure 1, a 
semicycle of length three and positive sign is 
AB, BC, CA; a semicycle of length two and 
positive sign is BC, CB. Cartwright and 
Harary define an s-digraph as balanced if all 
its semicycles are positive. It should be noted 
that for a triad to be completely balanced for 
length three, each side itself must be balanced, 
i.e., the two directed lines between any pair of 
points must have the same sign. If any side or 
sides of a triad is imbalanced within itself, then 
the degree of balance for length three is .50, 
i.e., the number of balanced semicycles, four, 
divided by the total number of semicycles of 
the triad, eight. 

The balanced configurations in the present 
study were derived from Cartwright and 
Harary’s formal definition of balance in an 
s-digraph. The main problem of the study was 
to predict the occurrence exceeding chance of 
balanced configurations found in a “natural” 
situation of small! groups living together. The 
predictions of balance in the 3-point s-digraphs 
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Fic. 1. Taree Batancep s-DIGRAPHS OF THREE 
Pornts Eacn Derivep From Taree DIrrerENnt 
AB, AC Srructures 


extracted from the small living groups were 
made as predictions of the two signs of the 
third side, BC, from knowledge of the signs of 
the other two sides, AB and AC. When the 
s-digraphs were restricted to those in which 
both the AB and AC relationships were 
symmetric, i.e., balanced for length two; pre- 
dictions of balance could be made for three 
different AB, AC structures. In Fig. 1, the 
three 3-point s-digraphs are in balance for 
length three according to Cartwright and 
Harary’s formal definition of balance in an 
s-diagraph. Three predictions are generated 
by these balanced s-digraphs: (a) when the 
relationships AB and AC are both mutually 
positive (the “plus-plus” s-digraph a of Fig. 
1), the relationship BC will be mutually posi- 
tive, (6) when the relationships AB and AC are 
both mutually negative (the ‘“minus-minus” 
s-digraph b of Fig. 1), the relationship BC will 
be mutually positive, and (c) when the relation- 
ship AB is mutually positive and AC is mutu- 
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ally negative (the “plus-minus” s-digraph c of 
Fig. 1), the relationship BC will be mutually 
negative. 

An additional problem was to assess the 
effect of the intensity or strength of the AB 
and AC relationships upon the occurrence of 
balance in the three predicted structures. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss of the study were the veterans living in the 
rooms of a VA domiciliary building. The rooms varied 
in size from 7 to 20 men, with an average of 13. The 
men had lived in the rooms from 2 months to 10 years, 
had a median age of 63 years, and had a chronic 
disability which incapacitated them, preventing them 
from earning a living. The sociometric measure was 
given to the men in these living groups as part of the 
procedure of a larger study of the determinants of 
sociometric choice (Davol, 1957). The sociometric 
data in the present study of balance were from a 
selected sample of 141 of the Ss. 

The Syracuse Scales of Social Relations and Group 
Structure (SSSRGS) (Gardner & Thompson, 1956) 
were employed, in a form slightly modified for the 
domiciliary population. The situation on which the 
ratings were based? was very close to Gardner and 
Thompson’s “affiliation” situation, and the reference 
population used by the Ss in obtaining their own 
individual rating scale was: “All the men you have 
ever known.” The SSSRGS yields a sociometric rating 
of each member in the group by each member in the 
group on an 8-point scale. A rating from 5 to 8 indicated 
acceptance, while a rating from 4 to 1 indicated re- 
jection of a member of the living group for the “affilia- 
tion” situation given. For the purpose of determining 
balance in the s-digraphs resulting from the choices 
of the Ss, ratings from 5 through 8 were considered 
directed lines of positive sign, and ratings of 4 through 
1 were considered directed lines of negative sign. 
From the sociometric data, all mutual ratings of 8 
were first selected; next, mutual ratings of 7 or 7 with 
8; and finally mutual ratings of 6, 6 with 7, or 6 with 
8. From these pools of mutual positive ratings at each 
intensity level, all the structures in which one S had 
two mutual positive relationships with two other 
members of his living group were extracted, i.e., where 
AB and AC were both mutually positive as in “plus- 
plus” s-digraph a of Fig. 1. The BC relationship for 
each occurrence of the predicted situation was classified 
into three categories, (@) mutually positive (any mutual 
rating of 5 or higher); (5) mutually negative (any 
mutual rating of 4 or lower); (c) unsymmetric or 
imbalanced for length two (a rating of 5 or higher with 
one of 4 or lower). 





? There are some people with whom you like (or 
would like) to maintain a close and lasting friendship. 
You may not know why you like to be around these 
people, but you do know that being with them gives 
you an especially pleasant and satisfied feeling. 
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The procedure for selecting AB, AC structures was 
repeated for the 1 through 3 ratings, giving a pool of 
mutual negative relationships at each intensity level. 
From these pools of mutual negative relationships, all 
the structures where AB and AC were both negative 
(as in “minus-minus” s-digraph b of Fig. 1) were 
extracted, and the BC relationship for each occurrence 
of this structure was also classified into the same three 
categories, mutually positive, mutually negative, and 
unsymmetric 

Finally, from both the mutually positive and 
mutually negative pools of ratings, at equivalent levels 
of intensity, situations were extracted in which AB 
and AC were mutual relationships of opposite sign as 
in “plus-minus” s-digraph c of Fig. 1; and the BC 
relationship was classified as in the previous two 
situations. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Since empirically there were an equal num- 
ber of positive and negative ratings made by 
the Ss taken as a whole, an equal number of 
mutually positive and mutually negative rat- 
ings could be expected to occur between B and 
C ona chance basis. Thus the tendency toward 
balance was tested at each level by the x’ test 
against the chance expectancy of an equal 
split of the total number of symmetric, or 
mutual, BC relationships at that level. 

The analyses of the data indicate that only 
one of the three possible balanced triads 
(indicated in the predictions) actually tended 
toward balance in these “natural’’ situations. 
Table 1 shows the results for all three predicted 
structures at each intensity level, as well as at 
two accumulated levels. An inspection of the 
table, particularly the column of probability 
values for the x* tests, shows that balanced 
structures did not occur uniformly in greater 
than chance frequencies for all levels of each 
predicted structure; therefore, any evaluation 
of the model’s ability to predict must be made 
separately for each predicted structure. 


Prediction from “ Plus-plus” Structure 


The graph-theoretical definition of balance 
is supported most strongly in the structure 
where AB and AC were mutually positive and 
a mutually positive relationship was predicted 
between B and C. The top section of Table 1 
shows the prediction to be in the right direction 
at all intensity levels, but to be statistically 
significant only when the strength or intensity 
of the mutual relationships of AB and AC was 
at the level of six or when the results for all 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF GRAPH-THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS FROM 
THREE STRUCTURES AT THREE LEVELS OF 
INTENSITY 


BC Mutual Ratings | BC Un- {Total 


Level of Mutual AB and . |To 
: 7 . N of 
AC Relationships symmetric! N o 
—-|N: P| Ratings | BC 


Prediction from “‘plus- 
plus’’ structure 


x 1}; o/] 1 0 i 
7 6! 4] 10] .70 | ‘aa 
7&8 7} 4/11] .So 8 19 
6 23} 9! 32| .02 23 $5 
6&7&8 30 | 13 | 43} .O1 31 74 


Prediction from “‘minus- | 
minus’’ structure 


1 0; 1 0 1 
2 S| 10 | 15) .20 4 19 
1&2 5 | il | .20 4 20 
3 1411/39/50} .001| 35 85 
1&2&3 | 16 | SO | 66| .001 39 105 
Prediction from ‘“‘plus- | 
minus”’ structure | 
8-1 0| o| 0} 1 1 
7-2 5 | 11} 16] .20 18 34 
8-1 & 7-2 S| 11 | 16] .20 19 35 
6-3 16 | 24 | 40 | .30 47 87 
8-1 & 7-2 & 6-3 | 21 | 35 | 56! .10 66 122 


* Probability of deviation from chance expectancy using x? 
test, 1 df. 


levels were accumulated. This somewhat sur- 
prising intensity effect may indicate the 
strength of the tendency towards balance in 
this type of sociometric structure compared 
with that of other forces responsible for the two 
mutually positive relationships. The results 
indicate that when the two positive relation- 
ships were strong, they were evidently more 
able to resist tensions brought about by the 
imbalance of a third mutual relationship of 
negative sign, but when AB and AC were weak, 
the tensions due to imbalance were of sufficient 
relative importance to bring about balanced 
triads in excess of chance. Considering the small 
absolute number of mutual relationships at 
level seven, the four imbalanced triads also 
could have been due to a competitive situa- 
tion between B and C for the friendship of 
A. Whatever the source, forces were operating 
on the structure against the tendency towards 
balance and appeared to be operating more 
strongly where AB and AC represented mu- 
tually intense responses on the sociometric in- 
strument. These forces need to be identified in 
future research and included in a more com- 
plex theory of balance. 
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Prediction from ‘“‘Minus-minus” Structure 


laking next the s-digraph in which AB and 
AC are mutually negative relationships, the 
prediction of the BC relationship as mutually 
positive not only was unsupported by the data 
at all levels, but the opposite occurred signifi- 
cantly at the weaker level of intensity, three, as 
well as when all levels were taken together 
This complete reversal of the graph-theoretical 
prediction is presented in the middle section 
of Table 1. 

The predicted tendency toward balance in 
the ‘“‘minus-minus”’ structure was not observed. 
Agreement on the rejection of another person, 
even combined with the joint rejection by that 
person, apparently is not sufficient grounds for 
creating a positive relationship between two 
people. Jordan (1953) and Hershkowitz (1954), 
in researches with Heider’s theory, both found 
that a negative relationship is, in itself, uncom- 
fortable. Starting with two mutual negative 
relationships in the structure, it is possible that 
the situation is sufficiently uncomfortable to 
make any strain towards balance irrelevant to 
the situation and that a tendency to reject the 
whole situation arises. In other words, with- 
drawing from the situation by rejecting both 
persons may be easier than trying to maintain 
a coalition against the third. The results, show- 
ing a greater imbalance at the weaker levels of 
the AB and AC relationships, suggest, how- 
ever, that if the above explanation is the case, 
some tendencies toward balance may occur 
when strong negative feelings make agreement 
or coalition between B and C worthwhile. 


Prediction from ‘‘ Plus-minus” Structure 


The results for the prediction in the “plus- 
minus” structure are shown in the bottom sec- 
tion of Table 1 and indicate that the prediction 
of a mutually negative relationship between B 
and C was in the right direction at both inten- 
sity levels, but only approached significance 
for the total accumulation of all levels. No 
increase in the proportion of relationships in 
the direction of the trend towards balance 
occurred when the AB and AC relationships in 
the s-digraph were weaker as had occurred in 
the other two structures. In fact, the intensity 
effect tended to work toward balance. 

A discussion of the results for the third pre- 
diction should start with the fact that the final 
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s-digraphs resulting from the second and third 
predictions are identical except for lettering. 
The difference between the two is the AB, AC 
structure from which the balanced triad is 
predicted. When the results of the predictions 
from the “‘minus-minus”’ structure are com- 
pared with those from the ‘“‘plus-minus” struc- 
ture, the tendency towards balance not only 
varies but is in the opposite direction for the 
two structures. Thus the data seemed to indi- 
cate that some positive relationship must be 
present for the tendency toward balance to 
operate. In the “‘plus-minus”’ structure, some 
positive feeling was already in the situation, 
and, in comparison to the “minus-minus” 
structure, a tendency towards balance appears 
in the data instead of the strong tendency 
towards imbalance. Apparently, once two 
members of the triad have some positive emo- 
tional investment in the situation, the forces 
toward balance tend to operate. Newcomb 
(1953) similarly has implied that the A-B-X 
model works best when some positive feeling is 
present in the situation. 


The .50 Balanced Structure 


In addition to the balanced and imbalanced 
s-digraphs found for each of the three predic- 
tions, there were .50 balanced s-digraphs which 
resulted from an unsymmetric relationship 
between B and C. The chance expectancy for 
the occurrence of this type of BC relationship 
was one-half of the total BC relationships 
found in the last column of Table 1. If imbal- 
anced, or zero balanced, s-digraphs are ex- 
pected to occur at less than chance frequencies 
and balanced, or 1.0 balanced, s-digraphs at 
more than chance, .50 balanced s-digraphs 
should occur at frequencies resembling chance 
expectancy. The last two columns of Table 1 
reveal that this is very nearly the case. The 
data show only slight differences between the 
three structures in the occurrence of the 
unsymmetric BC relationships. The .50 bal- 
anced s-digraphs could be interpreted as struc- 
tures in the process of moving toward balance 
or imbalance. 


Generality of the Data 

Before discussing the implications of the 
data taken as a whole, the generality of the re- 
sults must be examined. The domiciliary living 
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groups are part of a definite subculture that has 
developed at the institution. Some preliminary 
data from a study in progress at the domicil- 
iary indicate that the population has scores 
much higher on Srole’s Anomie Scale (1956) 
than those found by Bell (1957) for a similar 
but uninstitutionalized population. The com- 
bined effect of these two factors, along with 
the advanced age of the men, seems to make 
for a lower level of interaction than would be 
expected in groups living together for such 
extended intervals of time. The subculture of 
of the domiciliary tends to support withdrawal 
as a means of dealing with interpersonal hos- 
tility and may have influenced the degree of 
imbalance found in the second and third pre- 
dicted situations. This observation does not 
imply that structure is lacking within the 


‘domiciliary living units, as can be seen readily 


from the data of this study, but may mean that 
some of the choices are based on less behavioral 
interaction than would be expected in other 
living groups. However, the social structures 
that arise in domiciliary living groups certainly 
could be expected to follow in a general way the 
patterns found in other living groups where 
only moderate constraints are placed upon the 
group member to remain in the group. 


General Implications of the Study 


Although the groups used in the study lived 
in a particular subculture, the results have 
implications for the use of graph theory as a 
model for this type of data. The very fact that 
in these groups, only one of the three predic- 
tions was supported significantly by the data 
indicates that the context in which the rela- 
tionships occur cannot be ignored in theoreti- 
cal predictions of balance. Beyond this, the 
degree to which the results of this study have 
generality, the graph-theoretical model needs 
additional complexity to include the intensity 
of the relationships in the situation, and revi- 
sion to predict more adequately situations in 
which negative relationships predominate. 
Cartwright and Harary (1956) mention “the 
development of a systematic treatment of rela- 
tions of varying strength” as an unsolved 
conceptual problem regarding balance. The 
significant reversal of the prediction in the 
“minus-minus” structure casts serious doubt 
on the possibility of using graph theory as a 


source of predictions for the larger structures in 
these “‘natural” situations. Lack of balance at 
length three brings lack of balance to larger 
structures in which the three-point s-digraph is 
embedded and makes necessary accurate pre- 
diction at the lower levels before the more com- 
plex predictions at higher levels can be made. 
Furthermore, the results suggest that variables 
other than balance must be considered in pre- 
dictions of sociometric structure. The data of 
this study indicate the need for studies having 
continuous measures of sociometric structures 
in the process of both growth and decay in 
order to clarify how balanced and imbalanced 
structures arise and change. Finally, the effect 
of balance at length three on the relationship 
between any two persons of a group can be 
considered as the summated effect uf all possi- 
ble three-point s-digraphs in which the two 
persons appear. Newcomb (1956) reported 
results supporting this position but also found 
contradictory results with strong negative 
relationships in his study of a college living 
group. No attempt was made to investigate 
the degree of balance in the summated effects 
in the present study. 


Implications for the Theories of Newcomb and 

Heider 

Since Newcomb’s (1953) theory is one of 
interpersonal communication, the data have 
relevance to the theory and its strain towards 
symmetry to the degree that friendship choice 
is determined by communication between 
members of a triad. However, since Heider’s 
(1946) theory of balance relates to the cogni- 
tive structure of a person, P, and thus his per- 
ception of the relationships in the situation 
rather than to reality, his theory is not affected 
by the results of this study. The results do 
have meaning for studies such as that of Kogan 
and Tagiuri (1958) where Heider’s theory is 
tested against a sociometric baseline represent- 
ing the actual balance in the situation. The 
results of this study demonstrate the necessity 
of looking for imbalance as well as balance and 
particularly the necessity for obtaining and 
reporting negative as well as positive relation- 
ships. The results also show that with tradi- 
tional sociometric nominating techniques, a 
baseline is obtained which provides the most 
lenient test for Heider’s perceptual balance. 
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Finally, the number of unsymmetric BC rela- 
tionships that occurred with each of the three 
structures indicates that in determining bal- 
ance, finding a positive or negative relationship 
between two persons in one direction is no 
guarantee that this relationship is reciprocal. 
There is no sure way to tell whether a choice is 
or is not reciprocated when sociometric nomi- 
nations of three choices are used; and the inci- 
dence of unsymmetric relationships in this 
study indicates that the degree of balance 
found simply by counting the number of rela- 
tionships with the predicted sign, as did Kogan 
and Tagiuri, will be inflated by the number of 
unsymmetric relationships in the system. 
Therefore, when sociometric data are used as 
a baseline for purposes of comparison with 
perceptual data, both intensity and reciproca- 
tion of choice must be considered in the inter- 
pretation of the data. 


SUMMARY 


Cartwright and Harary’s graph-theoretical 
extension of Heider’s theory of balance was 
tested in the three possible balanced socio- 
metric triads. Three theoretical predictions 
were made from these triads. The empirical 
results showed that the “plus-plus”’ structure 
significantly tended toward balance, the 
“minus-minus” structure tended _ signifi- 
cantly toward imbalance, while the “plus- 
minus” structure tended toward balance 
but was not significant. The results indicated 
that unsolved problems exist regarding the 
intensity of relationships, the social context in 
which the relationships occur, and the effect 
of structures composed primarily of negative 


relationships. Experimental and theoretical 


STEPHEN H. DavoL 


implications of the findings are discussed, 
including the particular need for research on 
the growth and decay of sociometric structures. 
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EXTRAVERSION, NEUROTICISM, AND MOTOR LEARNING 
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University of Pittsburgh 


HE integrative attempt of Eysenck 

(1956) to relate the personality dimen- 

sions of extraversion and neuroticism 
to learning and perceptual phenomena pro- 
vides a large number of experimentally 
testable deductions. Eysenck firmly associ- 
ates extraversion with the rate of develop- 
ment, total magnitude attained, and slow- 
ness in dissipation of reactive inhibition in 
learning phenomena and less surely accepts 
the position that “manifest anxiety” or neurot- 
icism is associated with total drive level. From 
the deduction that reminiscence phenomena 
in motor learning should be related to ques- 
tionaire measures of extraversion and neu- 
roticism, three studies have been reported 
(Eysenck, 1956; Jensen, 1958, pp. 299-300) 
that appear consistent with the hypotheses, but 
the relationships found are still too tenuous 
for complete confirmation of the asseried con- 
nections between temperament and learning 
variables. 

This work has concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on reminiscence measures, or the differ- 
ence between performance on the last trial of 
an initial period of motor practice and the first 
trial of a subsequent period of practice with a 
fixed rest (nonpractice) interval intervening 
between the practice periods. Little has been 
reported on the relationship between measures 
of extraversion and neuroticism and _ per- 
formance during the original period of motor 
practice on the task, although Eysenck noted 
nonsignificant negative correlations of —.10 
and —.15 between questionnaire measures of 
extraversion and neuroticism and a practice 
score obtained by subtracting initial from 
terminal performance scores during the initial 
motor practice period (Eysenck, 1956, p. 331). 
The generation of appreciable amounts of reac- 
tive inhibition during the initial practice period 
does influence the magnitude of reminiscence 
effects (Albright, Borresen, & Marx, 1956; 
Archer, 1954; Kientzle, 1946; Kimble: 1949a, 
1949b; Schucker, Stevens, & Ellis, 1953; 
Wasserman, 1951) but it also appears to be 
related to the acquisition of performance dur- 
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ing the initial practice period in these same 
studies. It may be argued that reminiscence 
variables are more sensitive measures of 
the amount of reactive inhibition than are 
variables related to the original acquisition 
performance, but individual personality differ- 
ences that are related to reminiscence measures 
should showsimilar, albeit weaker, relationships 
to acquisition measures. The psychometric 
reliability of reminiscence measures can also 
be questioned since they are scores computed 
as the difference between two relatively unre- 
liable performance trials (Mosier, 1951). 
Indeed, Eysenck (1959, p. 330) found a corre- 
lation of only .44 between two successive 
reminiscence measures for his sample of 50 
Ss. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Method 


Subjects. The 72 Ss (45 men and 27 women) were 
undergraduate students in two sections of a one- 
semester introductory psychology course. All had been 
tested during the second week of the semester on the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1956, 1957) 
of Extraversion and Neuroticism. These scales had 
moderately high reliability and a relatively low in- 
tercorrelation in other samples (Bendig, 1957). None 
of the Ss were aware of their scores on the MPI at 
the time that the learning data were collected in the 
classroom approximately two months later. 

Learning task. The inverted alphabet printing task 
devised by Ruch and Warren (1941) and utilized by 
others in studies of reminiscence phenomena (Albright, 
et al., 1956; Archer, 1954; Kintzle, 1946; Kimble: 
1949a, 1949b; Ruch & Warren, 1941) was used to 
provide measures of motor learning. Each S was 
given a booklet containing 11 pages: (a) a face sheet 
containing the instructions, an example of the inverted 
first seven letters of the alphabet, and spaces for 
practicing one complete sequence of the inverted 
alphabet, and (6) 10 pages for recording responses during 
the learning trials with each page containing 11 rows 
of 11}4-in. sq. Ss were first asked to number the pages 
from 1 through 10, and E read the instructions aloud 
and answered any questions from Ss. The instructions 
were those taken from other studies using this learning 
task (Kimble, 1949a; Wasserman, 1951). A single 
60-sec. trial was given on each page with E timing each 
with a stop watch and calling out, “Stop! Turn to the 
next page’’, after each 1-min. trial. 

Quantification. Two learning measures were derived 
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from Ss’ performance. Learning Total was the total 
number of alphabet letters printed by each S during 
the 10-min. practice period. Learning Rate was the 
difference between the number of letters inverted and 
printed during the first two minutes of practice (Trials 
1 and 2) and the last two minutes of practice (Trials 
9 and 10). It that Learning Total, 
based upon performance over all 10 trials, would be a 


was expected 


more reliable measure than Learning Rate, which was 
computed from only four trials, but that Learning 
Rate would partially equate the Ss for initial rate of 
responding and provide a better measure of response 
acquisition over the practice period for individual 
Ss. Learning Rate is also a measure similar to 
Eysenck’s (1957, p. 331) practice score in his study of 


pursuit-rotor performance 


Results 


The two sex groups of Ss were first tested for 


significant differences in their means and 
variances on each of the measures. The women 
Ss (NV 27) had a significantly (.01 level) 
higher mean on the Extraversion scale (¢ = 
3.06), and the men (NV = 45) were significantly 
(.01 level) lower on Learning Total (¢ = 3.56). 
The sex differences in means on the Neuroti- 
cism scale (/ 33) and on Learning Rate 
(t .16) were not significant. None of the F 
ratios comparing sex differences in the var- 
iances of the four test and learning measures 
approached significance at the .10 level. The 
highly significant sex differences in means on 
two of the four variables precluded the pooling 
of the Ss in subsequent analyses of the data. 
The internal consistency of each of the four 
variables was separately assessed for the men 
and women. The reliabilities of the MPI 
scores were computed by the modified Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 (Bendig, 1957). The 
reliabilities of the Extraversion scale for the 
men and women Ss were .73 and .75, while 
coefficients for the Neuroticism scale were .86 
and .79. The reliabilities of the Learning Total 
scores were computed by the usual analysis of 
variance procedure (Thorndike, 1949, pp. 
93-96) and were .95 for each of the sex groups. 
Reliabilities for the Learning Rate variable 
were determined by correlating the scores on 
Trials 1 and 2 (r .62 and .70), correlating 
Trials 9 and 10 (r .83 and .81), correcting 
these coefficients by the simplified Spearman- 
Brown formula (r 76, .82, .91, and .89), 
correlating the summed scores on Trials 1 and 
2 with the summed scores on Trials 9 and 10 
(r 47 and .56), and inserting these coeffi- 
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cients in the formula (Mosier, 1951, p. 777) for 
the reliability of difference scores. The result- 
ing Learning Rate reliabilities for the two sex 
groups were .69 and .68 

The intercorrelations among the measures 
were computed separately for the two sex 
groups. The intercorrelations of Extraversion 
and Neuroticism were -.25 and -.29, neither 
significant at the .05 level. The correlation 
between Learning Total and Learning Rate 
was .30 (significant at the .05 level) for men 
and .15 (not significant) for women. Correla- 
tions between the test variables and the 
learning measures were nonsignificant and 
uniformly low with the mean correlations 
(averaging the coefficients from the two sex 
groups) of Extraversion and Neuroticism with 
Learning Total being -.05 and .02 and the 
MPI correlations with Learning Rate being 
.09 and —.03. 

The Ss within each sex group were dichoto- 
mized on both MPI variables, using the 
median scores found for a larger university 
norm group of Ss (V 1064) to whom the 
MPI had been previously administered. The 
raw score ranges defining the high Extra- 
version groups were 30-48 for the men and 
31-48 for the women Raw score ranges for 
the high Neuroticism groups were 20-48 (men) 
and 21-48 (women). The Learning Total and 
Learning Rate measures were analyzed as a 
2 X 2 X 2 (Extraversion, Neuroticism, Sex) 
factorial design, using a fixed effects model 
(Stanley, 1956) and the computational proce- 
dures discussed by Walker and Lev (1953, pp. 
381-382) for analyses of variance with dispro- 
portionate subclass frequencies. The results of 
these analyses can be found in Table 1. The 
only significant source of variation for Learn- 
ing Total was the main effect of sex differences 
(.001 level), which would be expected from the 
results of the / tests reported above. Neither 
of the main effects of Extraversion or Neuroti- 
cism nor any of the interactions approached 
statistical significance. In the analysis of the 
Learning Rate measures, only the interaction 
of Extraversion and Neuroticism approached 
significance, and this effect was significant only 
at the .10 level. To elucidate the reason for 
this inflated term, the mean 
Learning Total and Learning Rate scores for 
each of the sex and MPI subgroups are given 


interaction 
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TABLE 1 


OF VARIANCE OF LEARNING MEASURES 
FOR EXPERIMENT I 


ANALYSES 


Learning Total | Learning Rate 
Source of Variation df 
MS 
Extraversion (E) 15 
Neuroticism (N) 


(s) 


TABLE 2 
LEARNING MEASURES OF MPI 
FOR EXPERIMENT I 


MEAN SUBGROUPS 


MPI Subgroups Learning Total Learning Rate 


Extra- | Neuro- 


version | ticism Men | Women | Total 


Men Women Total 


High High 
High Low 
Low High 


Low Low 


High 
Low 


in Table 2. It can be seen that Learning Rate 
is low for the Ss high on both MPI scales and 
also low for Ss with low scores on both Extra- 
version and Neuroticism. This phenomenon is 
responsible for the sizable E X N interaction 
mean square in Table 1, but although this 
pattern of subgroup means is shown by both 
sex groups, this effect is not significant at the 
conventional .05 level. 


Discussion 

The above results only weakly support the 
hypothesis that measures of Extraversion and 
Neuroticism are related to motor learning 
performance. In the analyses of variance, 
neither of the main effects of Extraversion and 
Neuroticism showed any relationship to either 
Learning Total or Learning Rate, and the 
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rectilinear correlations between the psycho- 
metric and learning variables were uniformly 
low. The only possible significant finding was 
in the interactive effect of Extraversion and 
Neuroticism upon Learning Rate. However, we 
would hesitate to suggest that this interactive 
effect is more than a sampling fluctuation 
because (a) it is statistically significant only 
at the .10 level, and (0) the interactive effect 
shown in the means in Table 2 cannot be 
deduced from Eysenckian theory. The finding 
that high scores on both MPI personality 
variables or low scores on both variables 
correlate with a slower rate of learning merits 
further study. In line with the possibility of a 
real interactive effect, highly similar patterns 
of subgroup means were found for both men 
and women. 

The highly significant sex difference for 
Learning Total confirms the results reported 
by Archer and Bourne (1956) and is interesting 
in view of the mixed sex groups used by other 
investigators (Albright, et al. 1956; Archer, 
1954; Kintzle, 1946; Kimble, 1949a, 1949b; 
Schucker, 1953; Wasserman, 1951) in studies 
of motor learning phenomena. If this sex 
difference on the inverted alphabet printing 
task is not a sampling error, then the inter- 
group differences reported in these studies may 
be attributable to differences in percentages of 
men and women Ss in the groups. 

EXPERIMENT II 

The second study was designed as a repeti- 
tion of Experiment I in order to examine two 
possibly significant findings in the first study: 
the sex difference in Learning Total and the 
interactive effect of Extraversion and Neurot- 
icism upon Learning Rate. 

Method 

The learning task employed in Experiment 
I was used with 99 Ss (62 men and 37 women) 
in three sections of introductory psychology. 
All of the details as to administration of the 
MPI and the inverted alphabet printing task 
described in Experiment I were duplicated for 
the present sample. Quantification of Learning 
Total and Learning Rate also was identical. 


Results 


The analyses of variance of the learning 
measures are given in Table 3. Again, there was 
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TABLE 3 
VARIANCE OF LEARNING 
FOR EXPERIMENT IIT 


ANALYSES OF MEASURES 


Learning Total Learning Rate 


MS F MS F 


source of if 
, ¢ 
Variation 


2.63 | 20.8 e 
.02 | 31 1.07 
4.00*)'113.9 | 3.93* 
.92 : .38 
03 Sl. 1.07 

08 


Extraversion (E 
Neuroticism (N 
S 


x N 
\ 


14 


nN 


S 
NX S 
Vithin subgroups | 9 


we 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


P<. 
TABLE 4 


LEARNING MEASURES OF MPI 
FOR EXPERIMENT II 


MEAN SUBGROUPS 


MPI Subgroups Learning Total Learning Rate 


Extra- Neuro 
version ticism 


en | Women| Total | Men | Women Total 


High Higt 
High Low 
Low Hig 


Low Low 


High 


Low 


a significant sex difference in Learning Total, 
but this time the F ratio was significant only 
at the .05 level. None of the other main 
variables and interactions were significant for 
Learning Total. A significant (.05 level) sex 
difference also appeared for Learning Rate, 
with the women Ss showing a higher average 
rate. The Extraversion and 
Neuroticism was quite insignificant (F = .38). 
None of the other main effects or interactions 
approached significance for Learning Rate. 
Inspection of mean Learning Rate for the 
MPI subgroups given in Table 4 shows little 
consistency in the patterns of the means for 


interaction of 


the two sex groups, and the interactive effect 
of Extraversion and Neuroticism shown in 
Table 2 is not evident in Table 4. 


DISCUSSION 
The results of this replicated experiment 


provide little evidence that the personality 
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dimensions of Extraversion and Neuroticism, 
as defined by the Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory, are related to the motor learning 
performance measured by the inverted alpha- 
bet printing task. The interactive effect of 
Extraversion and Neuroticism upon Learning 
Rate did not appear when the original study 
was replicated, and these contradictory results 
can probably be attributed to the relatively 
low reliability of the Learning Rate measure. 
The psychometric inadequacy of Learning 
Rate as a measure of performance is also 
evident in the significant sex difference found 
for this variable in Experiment II when com- 
pared to the absence of any evidence of a 
significant sex difference in Experiment I. 
Learning Total appears to be a more consistent 
measure of performance; the reliability coeff- 
cients were quite high, and the significant sex 
difference appeared in both samples. Since the 
MPI variables were not significantly related to 
Learning Total in either experiment, the 
conclusion that the personality and learning 
variables are not related seems justified. It is 
possible that the 10-min. practice period was 
not long enough to generate a sufficient amount 
of reactive inhibition to demonstrate a signifi- 
cant difference in learning between the groups 
of Ss dichotomized on the Extraversion scale. 
Arguing against this possible inadequacy is the 
evidence from previous studies that a 10-min. 
performance period results in sufficient reactive 
inhibition as shown by reminiscence indices. 
Another possibility is that simple dichoto- 
mization of Ss on the MPI scales does not 
provide groups that are extreme enough to 
demonstrate significant relationships between 
temperament traits and learning. Selecting Ss 
at the extremes of the MPI continua, e.g., 
upper and lower quarters, might result in 
significant differences in learning. 


SUMMARY 


The Extraversion and Neuroticism scales of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory were 
administered to 72 college students who were 
dichotomized on the basis of their scale scores. 
The inverted alphabet printing task was used 
to provide measures of motor learning per- 
formance. Analyses of variance of the motor 
learning scores showed that the women learned 
significantly faster than the men, but the 
main effects of Extraversion and Neuroticism 
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were not significant. The interaction of the 
two personality variables approached statis- 
tical significance (.10 level). Consequently, 
the study was replicated with another group 
of 99 similar Ss. The sex difference again was 
significant for the replication group, and the 

Extraversion and Neuroticism main effects 

were again not significant. The interactive 

effect of Extraversion and Neuroticism with 
the learning measures was far from significant 
in the replication. It was concluded that there 
was no evidence that the MPI personality 
variables were related to performance on this 
motor learning task. 
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SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MANIFEST ANXIETY, 
AUTHORITARIAN TENDENCIES, AND MODES OF 
REACTION TO FRUSTRATION 


ROBERT D. SINGER! 


University 


HE intent of the present study is to 
obtain data bearing upon the relation- 


ship between psychopathology and au- 
ye >, 


thoritarianism in a group of middle-class 
students by analyzing the correlations 
between authoritarianism, manifest anxiety, 
and self perceived reactions to frustration. 


relationship 


( olle ge 


Studies dealing with the 
between authoritarian tendencies and psycho- 

have yielded conflicting results 
(Gough, 1951; Jones, 1953; Davids, 1955; 
Freedman, Webster & Sanford, 1956) and the 
issue has elicited considerable controversy 
(Masling, 1954; Frenkel-Brunswik, 1954). It is 
rather fruitless to argue what the correlation 


pathology 


hould be since it is apparently possible to 
draw diverse inferences regarding the nature 
and extent of the relationship, depending upon 
which statements made by the authors of The 
Personality (Adorno, Frenkel- 


& Sanford, 1950) 


Authoritarian 
Brunswik, Levinson one 
chooses to stress 

Masling (1954, p. 316) contends that there 
seeing the equalitarian 
is being ‘‘a fairly well adjusted 
individual” and the authoritarian as “a nasty 
However, Frenkel-Brunswik (1954) 


out that while high scorers may suffer 


is a bias in favor of 


personality 


fellow 
points 
from strong repressive tendencies, the low 
in excessive self-criticism 
other 


scorer may 


engage 


and well as manifest 
neurotic features. 


The question, then, of the connection be- 


introspect tion a> 


tween authoritarian tendencies and variables 
usually associated with various states of men- 
tal health becomes an empirical issue that 
can only be resolved by the accumulation of 
pertinent data. Much of the existing evidence 
has been conflicting, however, partly as a 
result of methodological insufficiencies such as 
neglect of response set artifacts, and, of more 
importance, of the assumption that the re- 
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lationship between mental health and au- 
thoritarianism should be invariant. There is 
sufficient information available regarding the 
multidimensionality of the F scale, the princi- 
pal measure of authoritarian tendencies in cur- 
rent use, to lead one to anticipate markedly 
different relationships for different social 
groups. Thus a high F score may in part be the 
result of rigid, repressive personality defenses 
and in part of membership in a group whose 
values and standards are authoritarian. The 
prevailing ideology of the social group be- 
ing sampled and the extent to which group 
members conform to its standards should have 
a decided effect upon the correlation of 
mental health with authoritarian tendencies: 
the greater the impact of group ideology, the 
lower the correlation. Other factors such as 
the kind of measure of mental health used and 
the particular environmental circumstances 
prevailing when the measures are obtained 
should also affect the correlation; e.g., if high 
authoritarians can readily adjust to the au- 
thoritarian structure presented by military 
service, then it is not surprising to find an 
insignificant correlation between authoritarian 
tendencies and a measure of personal adjust- 
ment in a sample of naval personnel (Masling, 
1954). 

A third factor that may affect the correlation 
obtained between authoritarian tendencies and 
measures of mental health is the type of 
measure of adjustment used. Self-report scales, 
in particular, may be strongly influenced by 
the way in which an authoritarian individual 
perceives himself in relation to other people. 
Che present study focuses on this problem. 


METHOD 


One hundred forty-seven male undergraduates, 
drawn from laboratory sections of the introductory 
psychology course at a large Eastern metropolitan 
university, were administered a questionnaire composed 
of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953), 
the California F Scale of authoritarianism (Adorno, 
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et al., 1950),? and a measure of various modes of reaction 
to frustration. The latter scale, developed by Child and 
Waterhouse (1953), yields measures of intrapunitive- 
ness, extrapunitiveness, and constructiveness in re 
sponse to frustration. The questions are so constructed 
that the S rates himself in comparison to how he thinks 
the average person behaves. Each of the subscale 
scores is based on a different set of 15 items so that it 
is possible for an S to obtain high scores on all three 
measures. 

The scoring procedures employed for each of the 
tests were as follows: (a) For the F scale, a score 
ranging from 7 to 1 (4 being omitted) was assigned to 
each of the six alternatives such that the higher the 
score, the more authoritarian the response. For any 
particular S, his F scale score consisted of the mean 
item score for the entire set of items. (6) An S’s score on 
the Taylor scale consisted of the number of items 
answered in the direction indicating anxiety. (c) There 
are six alternatives to each item on the Child-Water- 
house scales. A score ranging from 1 to 6 was assigned to 
each item such that a higher score indicated a higher 
degree of the response tendency being measured. For any 
item, a score of 3 or under indicated that the respondent 
felt that the behavior described in this item was less 
true for him than for the average person, while a score 
of 4 or over indicated that this behavior was more 
characteristic of him than of the average person 

RESULTS 

A Pearson correlation was computed be- 
tween the F scale and the Taylor scale. The 
correlation, as shown in Table I, proved to be 
+ 34, significant at the .01 level. To check for 
possible influence of acquiescence set, the items 
of the Taylor scale that yield an anxiety 
score when answered “‘false’’ were separately 
scored. In the version of the Taylor scale used 
such items. A Pearson r was 
computed and found to be .15 which is not 
significant for an N of 142. However, the 
11 items form a severely restricted range in 
comparison to the original 50-item scale. When 
corrected for restriction of range, the correla- 
tion rose to a significant figure of .33 which is 
almost identical with the original correlation. 
As a further check, a chi square was also 
computed by dichotomizing at their respective 
medians both the F scale distribution and the 
shortened Taylor scale distribution based on 
the 11 items yielding an anxiety score when 
marked false. A chi square of 3.9 significant 
at the .05 level was obtained. While this find- 


there were 11 


ing does not demonstrate that acquiescence set 


2 Form 45-40 of the F scale was used. This form 
includes the following individual items: 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
), 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, and 44. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AUTHORITARIAN TENDEN- 
cries, MANIFEST ANXIETY, AND REACTION 
TO FRUSTRATION 


Authoritarian scale/Taylor scale 


Authoritarian scale/Intrapunitive scale 
Authoritarian scale/Extrapunitive scale 
Authoritarian scale/Constructiveness 


scale 


Taylor scale/Intrapunitive scale 
Taylor scale/Extrapunitive scale 
Taylor scale/Constructiveness scale 


had no influence upon the correlation between 
the F scale and the complete Taylor scale, it 
does show that there is a significant positive 
relationship between authoritarianism and 
manifest anxiety when the possible effect of 
acquiescence set is eliminated. 

A further analysis of the F scale and the 
complete Taylor scale was undertaken by 
dividing the 147 cases into three subgroups, 
the high authoritarians consisting of the 
upper quartile, the middle authoritarians 
consisting of the second and third quartiles, 
and the low authoritarians consisting of the 
fourth quartile. The results of this analysis 
show the anxiety scores of low and middle 
authoritarians to be almost identical. Thus, for 
a considerable range of the F scale, there is 
no association between F and Taylor scale 
scores. The obtained correlation results primar- 
ily from the correspondence between high 
authoritarianism and high anxiety. 

The correlations of the F and Taylor scales 
with the measures of reaction to frustration 
are also presented in Table 1. While the 
correlations vary in size they are all sta- 
tistically significant. The F scale correlates 
positively with the intrapunitive and extra- 
punitive measures and negatively with the 
measure of constructive reactions to frustra- 
Similar results were obtained for the 
Taylor scale, the only appreciable difference 
being the greater magnitude of the negative 
correlation of the Taylor scale with the con- 
structiveness measure. It may be of interest to 
note that these results were obtained despite 
the quite small variance of Ss on the Child- 
Waterhouse scales. 

Table 2 shows the same pattern of results 
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TABLE 2 
REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION OF HiGH AND Low Anxious, AND HiGH AND Low AUTHORITARIAN SUBJECTS 


Middles 
9-19) 


Highs 


(20-38) 
M M 


Taylor scale (M 14 1; 
SD—6.8) 
Reactions to frustration 
Extrapunitive 
Intrapunitive 
Constructive 


Middles 
3 0 4.6) 


Highs 
4.7-6.0 


M M 


Authoritarian scale (M—4.0; 


SD—1.8 
Reactions to frustration 
Extrapunitive 
Intrapunitive 
Constructive 


when we examine the mean differences on the 
frustration scales between Ss high, middle, and 
low in authoritarianism and those high, middle, 
and low in anxiety. In contrast to the relation- 
ship between the middle ranges of F scale 
scores and Taylor scale scores, the scores of 
the middle quartile groups on reactions to 
frustration consistently fall between those of 
the upper and lower quartiles. Thus it appears 
that the relationship between authoritarian 
tendencies and reactions to frustration is 
more uniform than the corresponding relation- 
ship between authoritarian tendencies and 
manifest anxiety. 

Because the scale measuring reactions to 
frustration is so constructed that the S rates 
himself in comparison to how he thinks the 
average person reacts, it is possible to put the 
the following question to the data: How do 
Ss high and low in authoritarianism and in 
anxiety perceive themselves in relation to the 
average person? The results of this analysis are 
presented in Table 3. An S who perceived his 
reactions as being characteristic of the average 
person would obtain a mean item score of 
3.5 or, over the 15 items dealing with a partic- 
ular mode of reaction to frustration, a hypo- 
thetical average score of 52.5. On none of the 


measures of the reactions to frustration are 


Lows 
(1-8) Scores of Low 
Anxious Ss are: 


M om 


less extrapunitive 
less intrapunitive 
more constructive 


Lows 


(1.2-2.9) Scores of Low 
Authoritarian Ss are 


M 


less extrapunitive 
less intrapunitive 
more constructive 


the means of the Ss high in anxiety or authori- 
tarianism significantly different from the 
hypothetical mean that would be obtained if 
the S perceived himself as like the average 
person in regard to these traits. However, in 
all cases, the means of the Ss low in authoritar- 
ianism and anxiety are significantly different 
from the hypothetical average. They see 
themselves as being less intrapunitive, less 
extrapunitive, and more constructive in their 
reactions to frustration than the average 
person.® 

The direction of the correlations obtained 
between authoritarian tendency and mode of 
reaction to frustration warrants comment. The 
scales of extrapunitiveness and intrapunitive- 
ness are both measures of maladaptive re- 
actions, one consisting of irrational hostility 

* Before concluding that Ss high in anxiety and 
authoritarianism see themselves as more like the 
average person than do those who score low on these 
variables, it was necessary to consider the possibility 
that the means obtained by the Highs may have been 
the resultant of averaging a highly variable set of 
scores—such that a large number fall considerably 
below the mean and a large number considerably above 
the mean. The distribution of total scores and the distri- 
bution of item scores for each S were examined. Both 
the interindividual and the intra-individual analysis 
indicated that Highs on each variable rate themselves 
as more similar to the average person than do Lows 
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TABLE 3 
DEVIATIONS OF HiGH AND Low ANx10Us AND HIGH AND Low AUTHORITARIAN SUBJECTS FROM A HYPOTHETICAL 


AVERAGE PERSON SCORE 


Hypothetical 


Deviations to 


Frustration Average Score 


(Av) 


om 


Extrapunitive 
Intrapunitive 
Constructive 


Hypothetical 
Reaction to - 


frustration Average Score ul 


(Av) 


Extrapunitive ; 5 
Intrapunitive ye 55 
Constructive 5 


towards other people and objects, the other 
of excessive self-blame and extreme lack of 
self-confidence. The third scale measures the 
degree of constructiveness and adequacy in the 
face of frustrating situations. In considering 
the possible reactions of authoritarians to 
frustration, some comments of Sanford (1950, 
p. 47) are pertinent. He states that equal- 
itarians “seem inclined to take a rational and 
impunitive position in a situation of social 
stress, and they demonstrate a tendency to 
be relaxed in the face of personal inconven- 
ience....’’ The present data indicate that the 
lower a person’s score on authoritarianism the 
less likely he is to rate himself as aggressive 
and to report feelings of self-blame and inade- 
quacy. And while the high scorer obtains both 
higher intrapunitive and extrapunitive scores 
than the low scorer, intrapunitive reactions 
are more predominant. These data lend little 
support to the frequent characterization of 
the authoritarian as an extremely aggressive, 
somewhat hysterical personality in contrast to 
the more self-doubting, insecure but tolerant 
equalitarian (Frenkel-Brunswik, 1954). On 
each of the scales used in this study, authori- 
tarian tendencies are positively associated 
with neurotic or psychopathological tendencies. 

The analysis of the questionnaire on reac- 
tions to frustration in terms of comparisons 
with the average person provides additional 
insight into the personality dynamics of high 
and low authoritarians: The high authori- 
tarians rate themselves high on pathological 
states and behaviors while they view their 


High Anxiety 


d(M-av) 


High F 


Low Anxiety 


d(M-Ad) 


d(-M Av) 


+1.! .05 7 , . -O1 
+2.:! .05 ‘ De -05 
—1.5 05 5 od . <.01 





reactions to frustration as being quite average. 
Apparently, high authoritarians can recognize 
their own behavior when asked to rate con- 
crete instances of such behavior. On the 
other hand, high authoritarians tend to assume 
that their behaviors are just like those of 
other people when, in fact, as in the case of 
the Taylor scale, they are not. Thus, despite 
the fact that authoritarians may score higher 
than the average on self-perceived measures 
of neuroticism, they nevertheless may fail to 
perceive their deviation from the norm. These 
results are consistent with a series of findings 
that high authoritarians tend to perceive 
their peers as having attitudes and personality 
characteristics similar to their own (Scodel & 
Mussen, 1953; Scodel & Freedman, 1956; 
Crockett & Meidinger, 1956; Rabinowitz, 
1956). 

The question of how high and low authori- 
tarians actually do react to frustrating situa- 
tions still remains. Child and Waterhouse 
(1953) have ptesented some evidence for the 
validity of their scale; however, the veridicality 
of the perceptions of high and low authori- 
tarians needs to be more firmly established. 
The findings indicate the necessity for a 
more careful delineation of the authoritarian 
syndrome, particularly in regard to the 
aetiological connections of anxiety and au- 
thoritarianism. The findings also point up the 
value of examining the correspondence be- 
tween the self-perceptions of high and low 
authoritarians and their objectively observed 


reactions. 
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SUMMARY 

A sample of 147 college students were 
administered a questionnaire composed of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, the California 
F Scale and the Child-Waterhouse reactions to 
frustration scale. This latter scale provides 
indices of intrapunitive, extrapunitive, and 
constructive responses to frustration. 

A significant but low positive correlation 
between the F scale and the 
Taylor scale, the correlation being primarily 
accounted for by the association between 
high scores on the F scale and high scores on 
the Taylor scale. An analysis of the data in 
“acquiescence 


was obtained 


which the possible effects of 
set”’ were eliminated still yielded a significant, 
positive relationship In addition both the 
Taylor and F scales correlated positively with 
measures of both intrapunitive and extra- 
punitive tendencies and correlated negatively 
with the index of constructive reactions to 
frustration. The data further indicate that 
although highly anxious and highly authori- 
tarian Ss deviate from the norm on the Taylor 
scale, they perceive themselves as_ being 
similar to the average person in the manner 
in which they react to frustration. On the 
other hand, low anxious and low authoritarian 
Ss perceive themselves as being more con- 
structive, less intrapunitive, and less extra- 
punitive than the average person. 
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DISCRIMINATION AND REVERSAL LEARNING IN IMBECILES 


N. O'CONNOR anv B. HERMELIN! 
Medical Research Council, Institute of Psychiatry, London, England 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 

HE learning difficulties of imbeciles affect 

a wide range of activities. It seems 

justified, nevertheless, to regard proc- 
esses which require the utilization of general 
classifying principles and the manipulation of 
symbols—such as words, letters, and num- 
bers—as more severely impaired than motor 
performances. The reason for this may con- 
ceivably be found in the role played by 
language in the acquisition of different abili- 
ties. Whereas motor skills may be acquired by 
a process akin to conditioning, problem solving 
may be to some extent dependent on formulat- 
ing a principle of solution. In the former, a ver- 
bal formulation is unnecessary. In the latter, it 
may be essential. In addition to sheer weakness 
in the development of speech functions, it has 
been proposed by Luria (1956) and other Soviet 
psychologists that the severely subnormal 
suffer from a dissociation between verbal and 
motor systems. 

Luria’s view is that while at the beginning 
of normal development speech serves mainly to 
communicate with other people, it gradually 
begins to assume a directive function; once the 
age of about 5}4 is reached, internal speech and 
verbal self-instruction guide and anticipate 
motor behavior. New connections formed with 
the participation of the verbal system can be 
abstracted and generalized, reflecting a fuller 
picture of the environment as words become a 
means of systematizing experience. From this 
age onwards, Luria claims that verbal connec- 
tions tend to antedate those built up by motor 
acts. In this sense, the verbal system regulates 
direct actions, and this regulation forms the 
basis of conscious, voluntary behavior. Connec- 
tions between stimuli, if they are formed 
through verbal associations, enable the child to 
abstract and generalize the significant elements 
in the signals and to orient himself among 
them. 

1The authors wish to thank J. M. Crawford, 
Physician Superintendent of Botleys Park Hospital, 
and his staff, who kindly made available the facilities 
for this experiment. 
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In the severely subnormal child, language 
does not develop sufficiently to assume this 
orientating function. For such children, words 
do not play a regulating role but are at best 
impelling signals, and the result is a lack of 
connection between verbal and motor behavior. 
Defective children of five or six years have 
difficulty in carrying out simple verbal instruc- 
tions, although they are able to repeat such 
instructions correctly. Luria thinks that such 
response connections which are developed 
without verbal associations are extremely 
unstable, depend on constant reinforcement, 
and disintegrate at a slight change in the 
manner of presenting the signals. He states 
that as the system of verbal abstractions does 
not take its necessary role in the formation of 
new links, the subnormal child’s psychological 
development must inevitably and increasingly 
suffer. He adds that the rational way to 
strengthen the joint operation of the two sig- 
nal systems is to change to an open, straight- 
forward bringing together of verbal and visual 
signals. At the same time, Luria holds that in 
severe cases of defect, an inhibiting state of the 
whole cortex exists, which may render such 
treatment ineffective. This kind of theory 
accords a very important role to words and 
symbols in the development of mental defec- 
tives and makes verbal deficit primary. 

The experiment reported here was designed 
to test an aspect of this theory, using a discrim- 
ination and reversal task, and to elucidate 
further the relation between words and 
sensory-motor behavior in imbeciles. 


PREVIOUS REVERSAL EXPERIMENTS 


In reversal experiments a stimulus choice is 
usually rewarded until it is consistently made, 
whereupon the reward is shifted to the pre- 
viously negative stimulus. Transfer in such a 
situation should be negative, and the subject 
(S) begins to learn the reversal task with a 
considerable handicap. In the same manner as 
a positive stimulus acquires excitatory response 
tendencies during training, a negative one 
gives rise to inhibition. This inhibition would 
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first have to be dispersed before new excitatory 
tendencies towards the formerly negative 
stimulus could become effective. 

In reversal experiments with the feeble- 
minded, no significant differences between 
them and normals of comparable mental age 
have usually been found in the rate of dis- 
crimination and reversal learning. Gardner 
(1948), who trained his Ss to choose one out of 
three differently marked boxes, found a decre- 
ment in the number of correct responses for 
all IQ levels when the reward was shifted to a 
previously incorrect box. Idiots seemed to have 
had greater difficulties in this task than the 
other subnormal Ss. Plenderleith (1956) 
required her Ss to learn to choose one of two 
consistent fashion; after this 

was learned, the Ss were 
required to shift their responses to the 
previously incorrect stimulus. The feeble- 
minded children did not differ significantly 
from the normals in either discrimination trials 
or in the reversal scores for trials given after 
24 hours. Stevenson and Zigler’s (1957) Ss 
were trained to select one out of three stimuli; 
following different degrees of training, they 
were switched to a new size discrimination 
involving the same stimuli. Normal children, 
feebleminded children, and feebleminded adults 
did not differ significantly in the acquisition 
of the first solution, nor in their perform- 
ance on the second problem. No significant 
differences appeared as a function of degree of 
training. Kounin (1948) reported that feebie- 
minded Ss reversed a motor response faster 
than normals. His Ss were, however, instructed 
to reverse the response, and it is questionable 
if his experimental conditions made a compari- 
son with other reversal experiments meaning- 
ful. He interpreted his results in terms of such 
concepts as “functional rigidity” and “a high 
barrier between psychological regions,’’ which 
prevent interference from previously acquired 
response patterns. The same concept of rigidity 
could, of course, be applied to explain exactly 
opposite behavior manifestations. Less mobile 
systems might result in difficulty for the S to 
reverse an established discrimination response. 
No controlled reversal experiments with 
imbecile children seem to be reported in the 


stimuli in a 
discrimination 


literature. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ACQUISITION AND REVERSAL SCORES FOR 


Reversal 





Discrimination 
First Experiment 
Normals 31.5 + 24.9 | 25.4 + 16.6 
Imbeciles 39.6 + 24.7 | 11.0 + 5.2 
Second Experiment 
Imbeciles 25.1 + 13.7 | 39.6 + 27.0 





First EXPERIMENT 
Method 

Black squares of different sizes were used as 
stimuli. They were presented, two at a time, 
on a tray on which they could be moved to 
reveal a reward. The squares were painted on 
red cardboard, each card measuring 20 x 20 cm. 
The size of the squares differed by a ratio of 
5:8. Candy was given as reward for every cor- 
rect response. After the trials had been com- 
pleted, each child was asked to give a verbal 
account of the principle according to which 
he made his choices. 

In the discrimination trials, half the Ss in 
each group were rewarded for choosing the 
smaller stimulus; the others were rewarded for 
choosing the larger of the two squares. Trials 
continued until 10 consecutive correct 
responses occurred. Immediately after the 
criterion for discrimination was reached, and 
without any comment by the experimenter, the 
Ss were given a number of reversal trials in 
which the formerly negative of the two stimuli 
was the correct rewarded choice. The reversal 
trials continued until 10 correct consecutive 
choices were made. 

Ten institutionalized imbecile children and 
10 normal children acted as Ss. The imbeciles 
had a mean IQ of 42 (range, 33-50), a mean CA 
of 11.5 years (range, 9-15), and a mean MA of 
4.9 years (range, 3.4-6.7). The control group 
consisted of normal school children with a 
mean CA of 5.1. 


Results 

The imbeciles, on the whole, needed more 
trials before reaching the required criteria. 
There is, however, as indicated in Table 1, a 
considerable overlap between the individual 
scores in the two groups, and intragroup 
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variances are large. Imbeciles needed from 
10-86 responses, mean 39.6; the normals 
required 0-73 responses, mean 31.5, before 
they could discriminate consistently. The 
difference between those scores as measured by 
t was, however, nonsignificant. 

The crucial difference between the two 
groups in this experiment is evident in the 
reversal trials, in which the imbecile group 
performed better than the normals. While the 
imbeciles needed only a mean of 11 trials to 
reverse successfully a previously learned 
response, the normals required a mean of 25.4 
trials. This difference is even more pronounced 
if one relates it to the original discrimination 
scores of the two groups. While the normals 
need nearly as many trials again for reversal 
as for discrimination, the imbeciles need less 
than a third of the number of trials for reversal 
compared with discrimination. The difference 
between normal and imbecile reversal scores is 
significant at the .01 level, and while no 
significant difference is apparent between 
discrimination and reversal scores in the 
normal! group, this difference reaches « signif- 
icance level of .05 for the imbeciles. 

Eight of the 10 normal children could formu- 
late the relevant verbal hypothesis of size 
discrimination either spontaneously or when 
asked, whereas in no instance was the experi- 
menter able to elicit the principle from any of 
the imbecile children, excepting one child who 
stated it spontaneously. 

Discussion 

As a tentative explanation of this finding, it 
was hypothesised that the normal child tends 
to formulate the solution to the problem ver- 
bally: for example, “the candy is always under 
the big square.” In the reversal task, this ver- 
bal self-instruction comes into conflict with the 
new reinforcement and interferes with the 
solution of the task. What seems to be required 
of the child is some unlearning of a previously 
established response tendency before new 
learning can take place. 

The imbecile child, on the other hand, 
supposedly never formulated a verbal hypothe- 
sis; therefore, he might be able to respond 
more immediately to the reinforcement coming 
from the direct stimuli. According to Spence 
(1940), even an unlearned or only partly 


learned discrimination should lead to an 
interference with subsequent reversal. Because 
one stimulus had been reinforced, it should 
have led to the building up of excitatory 
response tendencies, whereas the nonreinforced 
response should have been inhibited. Response 
tendencies formed without the participation 
of the verbal system might, therefore, be less 
stable and extinguish faster than those formed 
with the additional verbal formula. If the 
inability of imbeciles to use words as guiding 
hypothesis was a determining factor in the 
results, training and reinforcing such verbaliza- 
tion should slow down the reversal process and 
bring the scores nearer to those obtained by the 
normal children. 
SECOND EXPERIMENT 

Method 

The discrimination-reversal experiment was 
repeated with another group of 10 imbeciles, 
matched in age and IQ with the previous one. 
Whereas no comments were made with the 
previous groups during the trials, however, 
each correct discrimination response was 
verbally reinforced with the second group. 
Whenever the child responded correctly, he 
was asked, “Under which picture did you find 
the candy? Under the big or under the little 
one?” If the response was “this,” with point- 
ing, the next question was, “Which one is 
this?”’ On the response “the big” or “‘the little 
one,” it was again asked, ‘‘Tell me again now, 
under which picture was the candy?” Ques- 
tioning persisted until the child gave the cor 
rect verbal account, and the same procedure 
was repeated after every correct motor 
response. 

No questions were asked or comments made 
during the reversal trials, which, as previously, 
followed immediately after the criterion in the 
discrimination task was reached. 


Results 

In the acquisition task, this second group 
needed a mean of 25.1 to reach the required 
discrimination criterion, compared with 39.6 
trials for the imbeciles and 31.5 for the normals 
in the previous experiment. These differences 
are, however, statistically nonsignificant. 

In the previous experiment, normal reversal 
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and discrimination scores were statistically 
equal, and the imbeciles needed significantly 
fewer trials for reversal than for discrimination. 
The second imbecile group, on the other hand, 
needed a larger number of trials to reverse than 
it needed to acquire the preceding discrimina- 
tion response. As was the case with the normal 
children, the difference between discrimination 
and reversal scores was not significant for the 
second group of imbeciles. Their reversal 
scores differ significantly from those of the first 
group (p = .01) and are not significantly 
different from those of the normals. 

At the beginning of the test, little connection 
between verbal and motor behavior of the Ss 
was evident. Thus, for instance, after respond- 
ing correctly, a child would state, equally 
correctly, that he had found the candy under 
the larger square. He would then choose the 
smaller one at the next trial, and finding no 
reward, would say, “It is under the big one.”’ 
Yet the next response would again be incorrect, 
although the child was quite able to point to 
the larger stimulus square when asked to do so. 
However, the connections between the two 
kinds of response were gradually formed, and 
the children tended to advance a hypothesis 2s 
to where the reward would be before making 
the motor response. They would spontaneously 
say, “It is under the small one,” and would 
then make the correct choice. 

When the stimulus situation was reversed, 
the previously appropriate verbal response 
tended to persist as a stereotype, although it 
was no longer an adequate guide to motor 
behavior. Nevertheless, the Ss, although still 
using previously learned and now inappropriate 
verbal regulations, gradually reversed their 
choice behavior, responding to the direct sig- 
nals. But while reversing to the newly correct 
smaller stimulus, they still would say, “It is 
under the big one,” although again they were 
quite able to point to the smaller square if 
requested to do so. Only three children were 
able to reverse their verbal response—two 
simultaneously with and one gradually follow 
ing the motor ones. Four gradually stopped any 
verbal comment, and three persisted in the 
verbal stereotype previously acquired until the 
end of the trials. For those Ss, the verbal sys- 
tem seemed to have lost its regulating, orient- 
ing role in relation to the direct signals. 
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Discussion 

Pavlov assumed the existence of two signal 
systems in the human organism, one governing 
motor and the other verba! behavior. In the 
normal child, the second system develops to 
dominate and guide response to almost all 
direct signals. If one assumes with Luria and 
his colleagues that in certain forms of disease 
either lack of development in one of the sys- 
tems or lack of fusion between the two is a 
prominent symptom, then decreased mobility 
as well as instability of certain responses 
become explicable. Applied to the present 
investigation this formulation suggests that 
while conditioning with the influence of the 
verbal system takes place more quickly than 
without it, the connections thus developed are 
less mobile than those established on the basis 
of direct signals alone. 

The experiment seems to show that the 
imbeciles, as long as they are not verbally rein- 
forced, learn a perceptual motor habit, whereas 
the normals acquire two habits, one perceptual 
motor and one verbal. It must be borne in mind 
that the mean age of the normal group in this 
experiment was just five years, the stage of 
development at which, according to Luria, 
verbal self-regulation of behavior is just 
beginning. Older children would presumably 
be able to adapt their verbal as well as their 
motor behavior more to a changed stimulus situ- 
ation with more facility. However, with this par- 
ticular age group of normals, as well as with 
imbecile children, words seemed to be a power- 
ful determinant preventing them from revers- 
ing “set” rapidly. Conversely, lack of verbal 
regulation of motor activity in imbeciles 
seemed to result in unstable responses which 
could be rapidly reversed. A verbal habit, once 
set up in accordance with the motor one, lacks 
mobility and slows down reversal. 


SUMMARY 


Imbecile children matched for mental age 
with normal five-year-olds learned a size 
discrimination problem with more difficulty 
than the normals, but showed greater facility 
in the appropriate reversal task. An explana- 
tion of this phenomenon in terms of the verbal 
regulation of motor behavior was offered and 
tested. 
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IDENTITY DIFFUSION IN LATE ADOLESCENTS! 
GORDON W. BRONSON? 
University of California 


N A recent paper on identity, Erikson (1956) 
has described late adolescence as a period 
of “identity crisis,” defining it as a de- 

velopmental stage in which individuals are 
involved in a process of personal redefini- 
tion—sometimes with an intense self aware- 
ness, sometimes on the level of less conscious 
processes. Throughout the adolescent period, 
a combination of intrapsychic and cultural 
forces act to initiate and aid this process. 
Experiences of heterosexual intimacy reacti- 
vate those latent aspects of the self which are 
products of intimacy experiences of early 
childhood. A heightened sense of personal in- 
dependence leads to new relationships in an 
enlarged social environment, giving new per- 
spectives on past relationships. Social pressures 
to make lifelong commitments in occupation 
and marriage call for reappraisal of social 
goals and interpersonal ideals. The effect of 
these forces is to present the individual with a 
complex and at times confusing array of self- 
images—some coming from the reactivated 
past, some from a broader perspective of the 
immediate future. 

Erikson presents several clinical cases illus- 
trating the bizarre and confused behavior 
which can at times accompany the identity 
crisis. He uses the concept of “identity diffu- 
sion” to refer to the psychological chaos ex- 
perienced by these While his 
illustrations come from psychopathology, in a 
less striking form identity diffusion can be 
expected to be a frequent characteristic of the 
normal adolescent passing through the period 
of identity crisis. In the process of reappraising 
his past, evaluating personal assests and lia- 
bilities, reformulating personal ideals and goals 
and overtly testing new interpersonal roles, 
the adolescent will at times be uncertain as to 
which of the diverse possibilities is most truly 
he. Lacking a stable sense of self, he experi- 


adolescents. 


! This report is based on a dissertation submitted to 
the Graduate School of the University of California, 
Berkeley, in partial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

* Now at Mills College 
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ences fluctuating evaluations of his social 
environment and wide variations in his inter- 
personal behavior. Identity diffusion thus 
represents a condition of psychological fluidity 
and of weakened repressions. It is not sur- 
prising that this condition should result in an 
increase in inner tensions and a heightened 
sense of anxiety. 

The present study aims at demonstrating 
the existence of interrelationships among 
various manifestations of identity diffusion. 
Four salient characteristics derived from 
Erikson’s clinical descriptions were chosen for 
measurement. In contrast with persons with a 
stable sense of self, those in a state of identity 
diffusion should: (a) be less certain about the 
relationship between the past and current 
notions of self, (6) show a higher degree of in- 
ternal tension or anxiety, (c) be less certain 
about dominant persona! characteristics, and 
(d) fluctuate more in their feelings about self. 
A finding of significant correlations among 
measures relating to different aspects of iden- 
tity diffusion will give empirical support to 
this construct. 


METHOD 


Sample 


Measures relating to the four qualities selected for 
study were obtained on a sample of 46 volunteer college 
students. All but seven were within the 19 to 22 age 
range and all but four were women. Since this age group 
represents the end of the adolescent period it can be 
expected to show appreciable variation in the degree of 
identity diffusion rendering it thus optimal for the 
correlational approach used in this study 


Techniques of Measurement 


Interview measures. Two of the four measures re- 
lating to identity diffusion were based on interview ma- 
terial. The interviews, lasting about 20 min., covered 
areas of self evaluation, aspirations and ideals, reactions 
to other people, and childhood peer and parent rela- 
tionships. The semistructured interviews were con- 
ducted by a clinically trained psychologist who was 
otherwise unknown to the Ss. Under these circum- 
stances, and with anonymity assured, Ss cooperated 
comfortably in the interview situation. Since the pur- 
pose was to assess the degree to which formulations in 
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these areas represented an integrated basis for a con- 
ception of self, little attempt was made to probe into 
significant omissions or apparent contradictions. Of the 
total of 46 Ss, 18 randomly selected individuals were 
interviewed. Correlations involving the two measures 
based on interviews are thus based on an N of 18. 

The interviews were tape recorded and later sub- 
mitted to three clinical psychologists for rating.* Judg- 
ments were made on the two following six point scales: 

Continuity with the Past. Raters based their judg- 
ments on the following instructions: ‘Does the person’s 
conscious evaluation of himself seem to have evolved 
as an integrated expression of past experiences? Is 
there a sense of depth and permanence to the self- 
descriptions or might the individual as effectively take 
on different self-notions should circumstances so de- 
mand?” 

This rating reflects the judges’ general impression of 
the stability and rootedness of the interpersonal values 
and techniques expressed by the Ss in their interview 
behavior. High ratings represent a judgment of low 
degree of continuity with the past. 

Degree of Tension or Anxiety. The foliowing instruc- 
tions were given to the raters: “Rate the level of anxiety 
implicit in the interview material. This refers not only 
to manifestations of subjectively experienced anxiety 
but to the over-all level of tension or conflict inferred 
to be present in the personality structure of the in- 
dividual.” High ratings on this scale represent judg- 
ments of a high degree of anxiety. 

The average of the three judges’ ratings were taken 
as the best estimates on these two interview measures.‘ 

Semantic differential measures. An adaptation of the 
semantic differential technique (Osgood, 1952) was 
used to measure the other two qualities characteristic 
of identity diffusion. This technique consists of asking 
Ss to describe their feelings about various concepts by 
rating them one at a time on a series of five-point scales.® 
The rating profiles of different concepts can then be 
compared as an indirect measure of the degree to which 
the S feels that these concepts are related to one 
another. Ss were asked to make semantic differential 
ratings on the 15 concepts of Table 1 during an initial 
group testing session. Four weeks later Ss again rated 
the five concepts marked by asterisks. 

The first 14 “descriptive” concepts were selected as 
representing a broad range of possible important aspects 
of the Ss’ self-conceptions. They were chosen to survey 





3 My thanks to my wife, Wanda Bronson, and to 
Albert Shapiro, for aiding me in making these ratings. 

‘Intercorrelations among the three judges were: 
“continuity” ratings .56, .79, and .43; anxiety ratings, 
.55, .68, and .63. The reliabilities of these two scales 
computed by the intraclass correlation technique are 
.69 and .71, respectively. 

5 The semantic differential scales were: high-low, 
rough-smooth, empty-full, small—large, cold—hot, clear- 
hazy, fresh-stale, peaceful-ferocious, clean-dirty, sick—- 
healthy, angular-rounded, soft-hard, wet-dry, tasty- 
distasteful, siow-fast. The majority of these scales are 
taken from (sgood. The criteria for scale selection was 
that the scales be remote from the domain of inter- 
personal concepts which were to be rated and that they 
be relatively free from evaluative connotations. 








TABLE 1 
Concerts RATED ON THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
effectiveness* bitterness 
weakness competence 
kindness* irritableness 
forcefulness sympathy 
worthlessness cooperativeness 
rebellion my “characteristic self” 
tenderness (yourself as you most 
anger* often feel about your- 
submissiveness* self)* 





® Repeated ratings were obtained four weeks later on these 
five concepts. 


the major types of interpersonal behaviors. (For a dis- 
cussion of the basis for selecting these concepts see 
Bronson, 1957). Since a person’s identity is in large 
part the product of interpersonal experience, it is as- 
sumed that these 14 concepts are in a rough way rep- 
resentative of the universe of major possible self-con- 
ceptions. 

Certainty of Self Conception. By comparing semantic 
differential profiles it is possible to measure the extent 
to which a S’s feelings about his “characteristic self” 
are similar to his feelings about each of the 14 modes of 
inter, ersonal behavior. It is assumed that close profile 
agreement means that the particular mode of behavior 
is an important aspect of the individual’s sense of self. 
In making their semantic differential ratings of the 14 
descriptive concepts the Ss were not oriented towards 
making self-judgments. The final concept—“my char- 
acteristic self”—was presented only after the comple- 
tion of the descriptive concepts. Profile agreement 
therefore represents a measure of similarity of affective 
reaction to’the concept of self and certain modes of 
interpersonal behavior. 

The particular interest here, however, is not the 
content of the individual’s identity—rather it is con- 
cerned with the degree to which the characteristic self 
can currently be identified with amy dominant mode of 
behavior. Individuals in a state of identity diffusion 
should be uncertain in identifying themselves closely 
with any dominant interpersonal pattern. A measure of 
the degree to which the characteristic self can be identi- 
fied with any interpersonal pattern is the extent of 
similarity between the profile of the “characteristic 
self” and that of the single descriptive concept most 
similar to it. 

A =D* measure of profile agreement was used, 
thereby considering elevation as well as shape in the 
profile comparisons. To correct for a marked skewness 
in the distribution of these scores based on squared 
values, the square root of the 2D* value was used as 
the measure of “certainty of self-conception.” This 
single value thus represents the extent to which the S 
affectively equates his characteristic self with a par- 
ticular interpersonal mode of behavior. A high score 
indicates a lack of agreement between the semantic 
differential rating of characteristic self and any of the 
ratings made by the S of the various modes of inter- 
personal behavior. 

Temporal Stability of Self-rating. The second seman- 
tic differential measure is the constancy over time of 
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feelings about the characteristic self. This is expressed 
by the difference between the two “characteristic self’ 
ratings spaced by a four week interval. Persons firm in 
their sense of self should show less affective variation 
in successive semantic differential ratings of self. The 
square root of the 2D* value was again used to avoid a 
highly skewed distribution of the measure. 

In order to determine whether Ss showing test-re- 
test inconsistency of “characteristic self’’ ratings were 
truly uncertain in their feelings about themselves, or 
were merely unable to use the semantic differential in 
a meaningful and consistent manner, a second measure 
of test-retest stability was obtained—a measure of 
constancy of ratings of the four descriptive concepts 
which were repeated in the second session. This measure 
is the sum of the test-retest profile differences for these 
four repeat concepts, again taking the square root to 
correct for skewness. If the measure of the temporal 
stability of self-rating truly reflects uncertainty about 
self, and not merely a general uncertainty in making any 
semantic differential rating, it should correlate with the 
other measures of identity diffusion while this latter 
measure reflecting general semantic differential rating 
fluctuation should not show such relationships. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The product moment correlations among 
the four measures postulated as related to 
aspects of identity diffusion are presented in 
Table 2. 

The measure of test-retest stability of the 
four repeated descriptive concepts correlates 


.33 with the measure Temporal Stability of 
Self-rating (Measure 4). However, it shows 
little correlation with the interview measures: 
.12 with the measure of continuity with the 
past, and .08 with the anxiety ratings. With 


TABLE 2 
CorRRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES RELATING TO 


Free- | Cer- 
dom | tainty 
from | of Self 
|Anxiety| Con- 
ception 


Conti- 
nuity 
with 
Past 


1 Continuity with the 
(interview rating) 
Freedom from anxiety (in- 
terview rating) 

Certainty of self conception 

(semantic differential meas- 

ure) | 
Temporal stability of self- | .53* | .47* 
rating (semantic differential 

measure) 


past 


54°" 


Note:—N = 18 for the correlations involving the interview 
easures; N = 46 for the remaining value 
* 9 < .0S, two-tailed test 


** » < 01, two-tailed test 


Gorpon W. Bronson 


this measure of test-retest stability eliminated 
through partial correlation, the measure of 
Temporal Stability of Self correlates with the 
latter two interview measures .52 and .47, 
respectively, showing no significant changes 
from the values reported in Table 2. Test- 
retest variability in ratings of “characteristic 
self,” therefore appears to include variance 
other than that due to a general uncertainty 
in making semantic differential ratings. 

All relationships presented in Table 2 are 
significant in the predicted directions. Ss 
judged from interview material to be lacking a 
stable foundation for their currently professed 
self-conceptions (Measure 1) show less cer- 
tainty about the dominant characteristics of 
self (Measure 3), and manifest greater varia- 
bility through time in their feelings about 
themselves (Measure 4). Ss with high scores on 
these measures of identity diffusion also tend 
to be judged more anxious (Measure 2)*. Con- 
versely, Ss whose current identity impressed 
judges as an integrated expression of the per- 
sonal past tended to identify themselves more 
closely with one or more dominant modes of 
interpersonal behavior, to be more temporally 
consistent in their feelings about themselves, 
and to be more free of anxiety. 

The results of this study indicate that the 
construct of identity diffusion is a measurable 
parameter of personality development. This 
construct, reflecting variations in identity 
formulation, has promise as a genotypical vari- 
able interrelating diverse areas of adolescent 
behavior. Various characteristics of adoles- 
ence, such as the transient periods of social 
withdrawal or the seeking of psychological 
refuge in a commitment to a preformed social 
or religious ideology can be seen as sympto- 
matic of, or as attempted solutions to, a con- 
dition of identity diffusion. In addition to its 
importance as an integrating construct in 
adolescent psychology, identity diffusion can 
also be seen as a significant concept in the 
study of adult personality differences. Differ- 
ent solutions to the probiem of identity diffu- 
sion will lead to diverse personality character- 
istics in the adult. A premature identity closure 
could lead to a rigid denial of potentially 


*It should be noted that the predicted correlation 
between Measures 1 and 2 could possibly represent a 
halo effect in making interview ratings. 
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creative personality components. On the other 
hand, a prolonged period of identity diffusion, 
which is conducive to a more complex manifest 
personality, may also interfere with the solid 
identity synthesis necessary for effective social 
action. 

SUMMARY 


Erikson has described late adolescence as 
the stage of “identity crisis” where individuals 
are often involved in a final redefinition of their 
sense of self. A frequent characteristic of per- 
sons at this stage of development is a state of 
“identity diffusion” in which the individual 
experiences uncertainty as to which of the man- 
ifold self-images derived from earlier self-con- 
ceptions and from projected ideal selves is 
most truly he. 

In this study, four salient characteristics of 
identity diffusion are described: the current 
self-concept is less firmly rooted in earlier 
identifications; feelings about self show greater 
variability over short periods of time; the no- 
tion of self is less firmly conceived in terms of 
dominant interpersonal modes of behavior; and 
a state of heightened anxiety prevails. Meas- 
urement techniques are presented to measure 
these characteristics. Two measures are based 
on judgments from personal interviews with 
Ss, and two measures are based on semantic 
differential techniques. The four measures re- 
lated to identity diffusion were tested on a 


sample of upper division college students, 
this being an age group which should show the 
greatest variation in degree of identity diffu- 
sion. 

It was predicted that these measures of 
various aspects of identity diffusion would be 
intercorrelated. The data supported this pre- 
diction, each of the four measures being sig- 
nificantly correlated with the other three. Ss 
who would be considered low on identity diffu- 
sion impressed interview raters as having a 
stable sense of self rooted in previous history, 
and as being relatively free from anxiety. On 
semantic differential measures they were 
relatively certain about dominant personal 
characteristics, and showed temporal stability 
in their feelings about self. The opposite char- 
acteristics would describe Ss high on identity 
diffusion. Results lend support to the concept 
of identity diffusion as a significant variable 
descriptive of variations among persons of this 
age group. 
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ACCURACY OF BRIGHTNESS DISCRIMINATION AS MEASURED BY 
CONCURRENT VERBAL RESPONSES AND GSRs! 


DON E 


DULANY, JR. anp CHARLES W. ERIKSEN 


University of Illinois 


UBLIMINAL perception experiments usually 
demonstrate that some response dis- 
criminates accurately below the: thresh- 

old for verbal response which the in- 
vestigator identifies with awareness. Running 
through the several criticisms of this conclusion 
is the objection that the psychophysical assess- 
ment of the two responses is not comparable. 
Lack of comparability is especially objection- 
able, as Eriksen (1958) and Goldiamond (1958) 
have pointed out, when a phenomenal report 
procedure admitting several sources of ex- 
traneous error or control marks the threshold 
for awareness and a relatively uncontaminated 


accuracy judgment provides the measure of 


“subliminal accuracy.” In the classical method 
of constant stimuli, the O is asked to give a 
phenomenal report of the presence or absence 
of a sensory experience on each trial. It has 


become clear that not only stimulus values but 
also the O’s disposition to say Yes or No 
determine that report. For the typical under- 
graduate, wary of being thought hallucinated, 
the prudent response when unsure is No. This 
or any other kind of negative response bias 
can act to raise the phenomenal report thresh- 
old. Swets, Tanner, and Birdsall (1955) have 
shown that by placing “‘values” on true posi- 
tives and true negatives and “costs”’ on false 
positives and false negatives in various combi- 
or threshold 
non- 


nations, the O’s “operating level” 
varies accordingly. Other sources of 
sensory control—response category and serial 
effects—affect the phenomenal report to a 
significantly greater degree than the forced- 
choice verbal response (Blackwell, 1952, 1953; 
Goldiamond, 1958). Moreover, Eriksen (1958) 
has found striking individual differences in 
discrepancy between phenomenal report and 
forced-choice thresholds. The implication of 
this finding is that each O has his own criterion 
for the report of a sensory experience and 
that with the phenomenal report procedure, 

1 This research was supported by National Science 
Foundation Grant 4461 (D. E. Dulany) and Mental 


Health Grant M-1206, National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service (C. W. Eriksen) 
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the threshold of awareness has substantially 
different meaning from O to O. 

Eriksen (1956) and Howes (1954) have 
discussed an additional objection to comparing 
the accuracy of a discrete verbal response 
with the accuracy of a continuous GSR. When 
the O has only a limited number of discrete 
verbal responses with which to characterize a 
sensory experience, information may be lost 
that is not lost to the continuous GSR. 

The object of the present study is to compare 
the discriminative accuracy of the GSR and 
verbal response when assessed by the same 
forced-choice psychophysical procedure. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Os were eight male undergraduates paid 
their service. 


Design 

Each O began the experiment with 10 one-hour 
sessions devoted to brightness discrimination. Ten 
hours, we had observed, put the O well along on a 
practice asymptote. Following these practice ses- 
sions, GSRs were conditioned to a light stimulus using 
electric shock as an US. Psychophysical functions 
for both verbal response and GRS were then 
obtained concurrently using a forced-choice pro- 
cedure essentially like that of Blackwell (1953). 
With this procedure stimulus magnitudes are presented 
by the classical method of constant stimuli. On each 
trial, however, rather than a phenomenal report of the 
presence or absence of a sensory experience, O reports 
in which of several intervals the stimulus increment 
appeared; in this experiment, in which of two time 
intervals the light appeared. The time interval with 
the larger GSR for the trial was taken to be the GSR’s 
“choice.” In this way a discrete index of GSR associa 
tion with a stimulus was obtained on every trial and 
the psychophysical measurement of GSR and verbal 
response became comparable. On the assumption that 
saying First or Second, as well as presence or absence 
of the stimulus and greater or lesser GSR, dichoto 
mously indexes a continuous variable, tetrachoric 
correlation was computed as a measure of the associa- 
tion of the stimulus with each kind of response. 


Setting and Apparatus 


The O was seated in a 6’ X 4’ X 6’ light proof room 
contained within the main experimental room. Four 
feet in front of his face was a circular field of light 6” in 
diameter with a homogeneous illumination level of 16.40 
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foot-candles. The test stimuli were presented directly 
above a fixation point in the center of this field 

The light source was a 300-watt G.E. projection 
bulb encased in a metal box and cooled by a blower. On 
one side of the box, an aperture permitted light to pass 
into a system of lenses, through a light tunnel and then 
illuminate the circular field presented to O. Through a 
second aperture at right angles tv the first, the light 
could pass through a 4” hole, then through a circular 
wedge and by a sysiem of prisms and mirrors be 
reflected through the light tunnel to the position of the 
test patch on the circular field. Each test stimulus was 
.6” X .2” in area ard could be varied in intensity by 
positioning of the circular wedge. A Stoelting stimulus 
timer controlled a buzzer designating the stimulus 
intervals and also a shutter which in turn controlled the 
onset and duration of the test stimulus. 

GSRs ‘were recorded with the Stoelting Decepto- 
graph modified so that direct reading of O’s basal 
resistance level could be obtained. Contact was made 
ty sponge electrodes soaked in saline solution and 
fastened to the sole of O's foot. 

Electric shock was produced by a Harvard inducto- 
rium set for a faradic stimulation and supplied by a 
3-volt DC source. 


Procedure 


Practice Sessions. At practice as well as later experi- 
mental sessions, O was allowed a 10-min. adaptation 
period before psychophysical judgments began. Four 
Os were trained by the phenomenal report method 
during the practice sessions, the other four by the 
forced-choice method and phenomenal report method 
alternately. Practice effects of the two procedures upon 
the forced-choice discrimination had been found not to 
be appreciably different. 

In the phenomenal report procedure O was instructed 
that he was to say Yes when he observed the test light 
and “‘No”’ when he did not. Test lights were presented 
for 3 sec., the interval marked by a muffled buzzer that 
sounded throughout. Five seconds elapsed between 
presentations. Each practice session consisted of a total 
of 240 judgments composed of 24 judgments of each of 
nine different stimulus intensities plus a blank interval. 
The frequency of Yes responses to the blank interval 
defined O’s false alarm rate. 

In the forced-choice procedure O was instructed that 
the test light would occur in one of two 3-sec. intervals, 
each signaled by a buzzer. He was to report at the end of 
the trial whether the light appeared in the first or 
second interval. Three sec. elapsed between intervals 
with a 5-sec. pause between the end of the second 
interval and the beginning of the next trial. Twenty- 
four presentations of each of nine stimulus intensities 
comprised a practice session. 

For both procedures, order of 
nine stimulus intensities and the blank interval was 
randomized, with the restriction that each stimulus 
and the blank occur twice within each block of 20 
trials. In neither procedure was a doubtful category of 
response permitted. Practice sessions were run on 
consecutive days at approximately the same time of 
day for each O with the exception that Os were not 
available for Sunday running 


presentation of the 
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GSR Conditioning and Psychophysical Assessment. 
GSR conditioning began for each O on the day following 
his tenth practice session. On each trial the buzzer 
sounded and the light appeared at an intensity that O 
had reported Yes between 90 and 100% of the time 
during practice in the phenomenal report procedure. 
The first seven presentations of the light were reinforced 
with a moderate electric shock to the forearm. After 
the seventh trial, partial reinforcement was gradually 
adopted until by the twentieth trial, O was on a 30% 
reinforcement schedule. Blank intervals with the buzzer 
alone were inserted to extinguish GRS to the buzzer 
and insure a discriminated response to the light. Con- 
ditioning trials continued until an unmistakable 
conditioned response occurred on nonreinforced pres- 
entations of the light, and little or no response occurred 
during the blank interval with the buzzer alone. An 
effort was made to condition to a maximum, halting 
before adaptation began. 

Immediately after conditioning, psychophysical 
functions for concurrent forced-choice verbal response 
and GSR were obtained. The forced-choice procedure 
of this session was identical with that of the practice 
sessions with two exceptions: On each trial, maximum 
magnitude of GSR to each of the two stimulus intervals 
was recorded; and instead of the blank stimulus inter- 
val, a reinforced presentation of the light stimulus at 
conditioning intensity occurred twice among every 20 
judgments. Since the GSR values to be compared 
occurred only a few seconds apart, drift in the GSR 
baseline was not a problem. 

To insure adequate GSR conditioning Os submitted 
to as many as three sequences of conditioning and 
psychophysical assessment. The criterion adopted was 
a significant (p < .05) positive tetrachoric correlation 
between presence of a greater GSR and presence of the 
stimulus computed over the nine stimulus intensities 
(108 judgments). Four Os met this criterion at the 
second session and four more at the third session. 
Another three Os did not meet the criterion by the third 
session and were dropped from the experiment. 

A correction was made for possible first or second 
position biases in GSR. Maximum GSR occurring four 
seconds after the beginning of each stimulus interval 
was converted to micromohs of conductance change. 
The average GSRs at first and second interval for 
successive series of 20 judgments were plotted for each 
O. Curves were fitted to these two sets of points and the 
difference between the two curves for a judgment 
became the bias correction for that judgment. This 
correction was probably unnecessary since analysis of 
the data without it yielded almost identical results. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

For Os A through D the psychophysical 
functions for GSR and forced-choice verbal 
response (see Fig. 1)? are those obtained during 

? Due to apparatus difficulty, data were usable at 
only six stimulus values for the first two Os (A and 
B) and at eight stimulus values for the second two Os 
(C and D). The effect of this loss of data was to restrict 
the range of accuracy such that for the first three Os, 


accuracy did not excel 93% for either response. This 
restriction does not seem critical 
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the second experimental session ; for the remain- 
ing Os, those obtained during the third ex- 
perimental! session. Phenomenal report curves 
come from each 0’s final practice session and 
are included for rough comparison. We have 
chosen to present individual psychophysical 
functions because any method of arriving at 
composite curves is likely to introduce artifacts 
critical for this experimental problem. 

Our first concern is to know whether either 
GSR or verbal response shows superior dis- 
criminative accuracy when assessed under com- 
parable forced-choice conditions. For seven 
Os analyzed individually, the r; of forced- 
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choice verbal response and stimulus computed 
across all stimulus values was greater than 
that of the GSR and the stimulus. To evaluate 
the significance of this difference, r,s for both 
kinds of response were converted to Fisher’s z 
and averaged over Os. The resulting r,s for 
the forced-choice verbal response are .647 
and for the GSR .423. The ¢ for this difference 
is 2.73, which with 7 df is significant beyond 
the .05 level. Over a range of stimulus values 
producing from chance to 99% accuracy the 
verbal response was the better discriminator. 

Since the more common contention is that 
it is the threshold range that is the area of 
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greater GSR sensitivity, this analysis was 
repeated over the three lowest stimulus values. 
For six Os the forced-choice verbal response 
was more highly correlated with the stimulus 
than the GSR. For one O, the GSR 
correlation with the stimulus was higher, and 
for the other neither correlation was appreci- 
able (—.06 and .01). Averaging by means of 
Fisher’s transformation yields a mean 7; of 
.371 for the forced-choice verbal response as 
compared with a mean 7; of .309 for the GSR. 
A t of 1.51 for this comparison falls short of 
the .05 level. There is no evidence of superior 
discriminative accuracy for either response in 
this range. 

We have chosen not to speak of thresholds 
and their comparisons. The very concept of 


was 
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threshold has been subjected to critical analysis 
(Tanner & Swets, 1954; Swets, Tanner, & 
Birdsall, 1955) and may be dispensable. Any 
empirical concept of the threshold is statistical 
and most are, in some degree, arbitrary. At 
least some of the confusion surrounding the 
concept of subception can be laid to incon- 
sistent conceptions of what constitutes a thresh- 
old. Instead, individual curves are presented 
for visual inspection. If there is a single number 
for each of these functions that can be most 
meaningfully compared, it should be the inflec- 
tion point of each curve where it begins to 
depart from a chance baseline. This ought to 
be the point at which the response begins to 
show discriminative accuracy. For the forced- 


choice verbal response and the GSR, the 
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chance line is 50%; for the phenomenal report, 
the usual estimate for the chance line is the 
false alarm rate. Although all three inflection 
points agree rather well, there is some tendency 
for the inflection to occur earlier for the 
forced-choice verbal response than for either 
of the other responses (Os A, D, G). Most 
important, in seven cases the inflection point 
of the curve for the forced-choice verbal re- 
below that of the GSR. These 


sponse is 


comparisons are entirely consistent with the 


tetrachoric analysis. 

The substance of this finding is that when 
discrete indices of both the verbal response and 
the GSR are compared, the GSR is no better, 
and considering a wide range of stimuli 
presented, is the inferior discriminator. Since 
the verbal response as manifested is normally 
discrete it is interesting in any case to compare 
similar measures. But the generality of the 
finding is as good as the assumption that 
verbal response tendency—excitatory poten- 
tial, a priori probability—is continuously dis- 
tributed.* Otherwise the GSR could be said 
to suffer from an unfair restriction placed 
upon it. In the course of ordinary experience 
it could be the very continuity of whatever 
the GSR indexes that makes it a better 
discriminator than the discrete verbal response. 
The assumption of continuity of response 
strength, however, is common for nonlinguistic 
instrumental responses and well supported. 
It is also an assumption made by Skinner 
(1957) and Osgood (1957) in their treatments 
of verbal behavior. The specific assumption of 
continuity of verbal response tendency in 
psychophysical measurement is supported by 
the experiments of Bricker and Chapanis 
(1953), Murdock (1954), and Tanner, Swets, 
and Birdsall (1955). These experiments show 
that when the initial response is incorrect, a 
subsequent guess or ranking of possible re- 
sponses agrees with the stimulus with greater 
than chance expectancy. When the correct 
response is not raised to evocation strength, 
the stimulus still increases its probability of 
occurrence as revealed by subsequent measures. 
With this assumption basic to his statistical 

*When the accuracy of the continuous GSR is 
compared with the accuracy of some discrete verbal 
response taken to be an index of sensory awareness 
(e.g., Lazarus & McCleary, 1951), the measures are 
not comparable if either the sensory or verbal response 
dimension is continuous 
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theory of subception, Howes (1954) has been 
able to deduce the relevant experimental 
facts. At each trial of the present experiment, 
GSR strength in micromohs change for the 
two stimulus intervals may show any ratio 
marked by the extremes of 0 to 1 and 1 to 0. 
It seems entirely reasonable that verbal re- 
sponse tendency expressed in p values is 
distributed in the same way. 

There is an important question whether 
these training procedures permitted both the 
GSR and the verbal response to attain their 
greatest accuracy. These Os had experienced 
10 hours of verbal judgment and were in all 
cases clearly at an asymptote. Training with 
the electric shock did not, and for practical 
reasons, could not be extended through 10 
hours. What the GSR accuracy would have 
been after 10 hours of training we do not 
know. With the possibility of adaptation or 
some general disorganization from long periods 
of shock, there was concern that accuracy 
would eventually decline. Conditioning was 
halted at what appeared to be an asymptote, 
but because of the instability of the GSR 
a “maximum of accuracy” is difficult to rec- 
ognize and a true asymptote may not exist. 
This difficulty obviously limits the usefulness 
of the GSR as an index of autonomic or 
emotional sensitivity. Our conditioning pro- 
cedures have, however, been more extensive 
than is typical of experiments in this area. 
We do have clear evidence that conditioning 
occurred and was maintained in the significant 
r,s for GSR and stimulus and in the psycho- 
physical functions for the GSR, which are in 
fact curves of generalization from the point 
of conditioning, a clear and visible stimulus 
light. Moreover, seven of eight Os met a 
criterion of 80% correct GSR “judgments” 
and the other exceeds 75% accuracy during 
the assessment series. With 1 in every 10 
occurrences of the stimulus associated with 
shock during psychophysical assessment, it 
was unlikely that the GSR would suffer ap- 


‘preciable extinction, and apparently it did 


not. 

There are, of course, features of the measure- 
ment of GSR and verbal response that are 
not identical here but they seem inherent in 
the measurement of these responses. Any error 
in the GSR measuring instrument subtracts 
from the correlation of GSR and stimulus. 
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And similarly sources of unidentified error 
for the verbal response will reduce the stimulus- 
verbal respense association. As Eriksen (1956) 
has shown, there is an appreciable degree of 
independence between the errors in verbal 
responses and GSRs. Variables that will in- 
fluence the accuracy of verbal responses will 
not concurrently affect the GSR accuracy, at 
least not to the same extent. Moreover, even 
though extraneous sources of error in the 
verbal response may be minimized with the 
forced-choice technique, many for the GSR- 
muscle movement, transient fears and discom- 
foris—cannot so easily be ruled out. It is these 
latter that seem to place the main limits on 
the accuracy of the GSR. 

The subception hypothesis is usually taken 
to mean that one can, with some response or 
another, discriminate stimulus values too weak 
to produce awareness. This hypothesis has not 
been convincingly tested and it is not tested 
here. The forced-choice verbal response is 
not what most would intuitively identify with 
awareness. And, in fact, numerous studies have 
reported accuracy excelling chance of some 
kind of forced-choice response at stimulus 
intensities that do not provoke the O to 
say “I can see it” or its equivalent (see Adams, 
1957; and Goldiamond, 1958 for reviews). 
The current objection to these studies (Goldia- 
mond, 1958) is a reassertion of the old argu- 
ment that reports of private experience are 
suspect, offered with new documentation that 
phenomenal reports are under the control of 
nonsensory variables (Blackwell: 1952, 1953; 
Tanner & Swets, 1954; Swets, Tanner, & 
Birdsall, 1955). Until more acceptable tech- 
niques for manipulating or indexing awareness 
are available, it seems more sensible to ask 
what response systems show greatest dis- 
criminative accuracy under comparable condi- 
tions of measurement. 


SUMMARY 


In many subliminal perception experiments 
some response shows. discriminative accuracy 
at stimulus values below the threshold of 
awareness determined by classical psycho- 
physical techniques. The procedure is objec- 
tionable because the threshold measure admits 
extraneous variance that the measure of 
“subliminal accuracy” does not. The measures 
are not comparable for another reason when 
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one response is the GSR and the other a verbal 
response because the former is continuous and 
the latter, as manifested, is discrete. This ex- 
periment compares the discriminative accuracy 
of GSR and verbal response when assessed 
by the same forced-choice psychophysical tech- 
nique, a procedure that obtains a discrete 
index of both responses. 

1. Over a range of stimulus values producing 
from chance (50%) to approximately 99% 
accuracy of judgment, the verbal response 
showed significantly higher correlation with 
the stimulus than did the GSR. 

2. Within the range of stimulus values pro- 
ducing from chance to approximately 70% 
accuracy of judgment, neither response was 
significantly more accurate than the other. 
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A SEARCH FOR CORRELATES OF INTRA-INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE 
VARIABILITY! 


WALTER J. RAINE 


Menninger F oundation 


AND JOHN R. HILLS 


Regents of the University System of Georgia 


& Hills, 


evidence 


N A recently reported study (Rain 
I 1959) the authors have provided 
that two of Fiske and Rice’s (1955) concepts of 
intra-individual response variability operate very 
reflecting 
rom answers to sentence- 


when reliable scores these 


concepts are obtained 
completion items. In the present study (Raine & 
Hills, 1958), we correlated both of our variability 
with a variety of 
luding all 25 of the 
Inventory (PRI) scores and three PRI 
sets to answer Yes, No, or r regardless 
ntent (Saunders, 1955), 4 measures of 
motivation (Hills: 1955, 1958), law school grades 
and Law School Admission Test scores (LSAT), 
as well as several “‘flexibility’”’ measures (American 
Council of Education, 1953; Frederiksen; 1958a, 
1958b; Helmstadter, 1957; Rokeach, 1956: Stern, 
Stein, & Bloom, 1956). The Ss were male entering 
law students at an eastern university. Attendance 


similarl: 


measures, 39 in 
Personality Re 


scores wide 
number, inc 
search 

respons 


ot item ¢ 


at the testing session was obligatory; the students 
wert that the individual results 
confidential. The final NV for this study was 43 


assured were 
The sentence completion test was scored as it was 
Fiske’; 


erms of var 


scored by however, our results are pre 


ability, rather than 


simi- 


RESULTS 


Of the correlations between the 39 variables and 


measures of intra-individual response 


only two are significantly different 


ne two 


variability® 


' This research is part of a larger study conducted 
by Educational Testing Service with the cooperation of 
several member schools of the Law School Admission 
lest Policy Committee. The project was under the 
direction of John R. Hills. The authors were employees 
of Educational Testing Service during the study. The 
help of the law schools participating in the study is 
greatly appreciated 

2D. W. Fiske transmitted his criteria for scoring the 
sentence completion test to the authors in a personal 
communication. The authors are most appreciative of 
D. W. Fiske’s interest in and help with their work on 
intra-individual response variability 

‘A two-page table giving the means, standard devia- 
tions, and reliabilities of the 39 scores and the correla- 
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from zero. We cannot say much on the affirmative 
side concerning the correlates of intra-individual 
response variability. When this many statistically 
dependent significance tests on correlations are 
computed, the only significant correlations in our 
data could have occurred even though the null 
hypothesis were true for the entire set of hy- 
potheses. Our evidence does not support Fiske’s 
(1957) finding that variability on free response 
tests is positively related to PRI Tolerance of 
Ambiguity (called Tolerance for Complexity by 
Fiske) and is negatively related to PRI Gregari- 
ousness (Fiske’s Scale 11) 

We are left with an enigma. Variability in 
responding to the same or similar items is con- 
sidered by testers to be error variance. But the 
tendency for an individual to vary is as highly 
reliable as scores from our better psychological 
tests. The problem is that if intra-individual 
variability is true variance it seems odd that we 
cannot find any correlates of it. It is entirely 
possible that variability scores, along with re- 
sponse set scores, are measuring aspects of per- 
sonality that do not appear in self-report scores 
The search for personality-measure correlates of 
variability should, perhaps, be directed toward 
other measures of style rather than content (Hills, 
1957; Jackson & Messick, 1958). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHARING BEHAVIOR 


BRITOMAR J. HANDLON anp PATRICIA GROSS 
Mount Holyoke College 


| bs a study on the moral judgments of children 


in Istanbul, Ugurel-Semin (1952) asked children 
between the ages of 4 and 16 years to divide an 
unequal though varying number of nuts with 
another child, presumably of comparable age. The 
sharing decision was made verbally to an adult in 
the absence of the partner who was then brought 
in and the sharing act carried out. She found that 
at four to six years 67% of the children kept a 
greater share for themselves and gave a lesser 
share to the partner (were “‘selfish”) and that with 
increasing age an increasing proportion of the 
children did not keep the greater share but either 
gave it to the partner (were “generous’’) or made 
an equal division and disposed of the odd nut in 
various ingenious ways. Children six to eight more 
frequently gave the partner the larger share (were 
“generous”) and older children more frequently 
made an equal division with two exceptions at 
ages 12-13 and 14-15 where they were more fre- 
quently “generous.” It is the thinking of the 
present writers that the alternation between equal 
sharing and “generosity”” may have been a result 
of the specific instructions which apparently varied 
from child to child and which seemed to focus at- 
tention to a greater or lesser degree on the in- 
divisible nut, so that to some children the situation 
may have been presented as a conundrum to be 
solved, while to others the situation may have 
been presented as an ethical problem. 

Ugurel-Semen also fc und that children from 


small families (one or two children) were “selfish” 
more often than children from larger families, that 
sex was not an important variable, that poor 
children were “generous” or made an equal divi- 
sion more frequently than the rich, and that the 
middle-class children more frequently 
“selfish” than either rich or poor. 

The present study is pertinent only to Ugurel- 
Semin’s findings concerning sharing behavior. No 
attempt is made to evaluate her conclusions con- 
cerning the development of generosity, equali- 
tarianism, and moral judgments, conclusions which 
were based primarily on verbal behavior elicited 
at the time of the sharing decision. 

The effect of age, sex, and only or other-than- 
only status on sharing behavior was studied in the 
present experiment. An adult was always present, 
and the sharing act was carried out in the absence 
of the partner who left the room after the two 
children had cooperated to earn pennies or seals as 
the case might be. The effect of the presence of an 
adult was not studied but an earlier unpublished 
study by Atwood and Sengstaken (1951) suggests 
that children are more likely to be “generous” 
in the presence of an adult. 


were 


METHOD 


A pparatus 


The apparatus used in this experiment is almost 
identical with that developed by Sollenberger for 
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Fic. 1. DiaGRAM OF DELIVERY APPARATUS 


an earlier unpublished study (Shillady & Ellis, 
1948). 

It consists of an unpainted wooden board 9 cm. 
wide and 105 cm. long. Two sets of metal strips 
are nailed 10 cm. from each end of the board, to 
which are attached belt pulleys, each with a cir- 
cumference of 13.2 cm. The belt used is a brightly 
colored ribbon. This ribbon is 8 cm. wide and 85 
cm. long when measured from one pulley to the 
other. It is kept taut by a spring screwed into the 
board and attached to a metal strip at the S’s 
end of the board. A sheet of celluloid is arched over 
the belt, nailed to the board, and braced by three 
strips of metal. The arch thus formed is open at 
both ends. On the left side of one end of the board 
is a telechron motor which allows the pulley to 
make one revolution per second. Two telegraph 
keys are wired in series so that when they are 
operated simultaneously, the motor is activated 
and the belt revolves at a speed of 13.2 cm, per 
second. It takes 6.4 seconds for an object placed 
on one end of the “conveyor belt” to reach the 
other end. 


Subjects 


The Ss in the first experiment, called Group A, 
were 10 preschool (nursery and kindergarten) 
children and 11 from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of a local public school. At each grade level 
there was an even number of only children and 
children with siblings, except in one case when an 
S became ill and did not arrive for a session.’ 

The Ss in the second experiment, Group B, con- 
sisted of eight preschool (nursery and kinder- 
garten) children and 14 children from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades from the local public school. 
There were no only children in this group, since 
all available only children had been used in the 
first experiment. 


Procedure 


In the experimental situation every child in a 
given grade was paired with every other child of 


‘The number of available only children in each 
grade was determined and then each of these was 
matched with a child of the same grade and sex who 
had one or more siblings 
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the same sex in that grade who had been selected 
for that experiment. The pairs were introduced to 
the experimental situation in a random order. 

Two Ss sat at the end of the apparatus with the 
keys. They were instructed thus: 


See this tunnel with the ribbon in it. Well, you can 
make the ribbon move. Do you see the two keys? Each 
of you put a finger on one of them. Now if you press 
down at the same time the ribbon will move. Try it. 
O.K.? Now I am going to put some pennies (or seals in 
the case of the preschool children) on the other end of 
the ribbon. Your job is to make them come to you. Do 
not put your hand in the tunnel, but let the pennies 
(seals) fall off when they get to your end. 


A box was placed to catch the pennies and the 
Ss’ questions were answered in a noncomittal 
fashion. When the pennies or seals reached the 
children, the E asked one of the children to leave 
the room and sit in a chair outside the door while 
she picked up the pennies (or seals) and laid them 
flat on her hand. The following instructions were 
given to the child remaining with her: 


Here are the pennies (seals) that you and (Johnny) 
earned. Since the two of you earned them you may keep 
them. Put the ones that are for Johnny in this pile, 
and put the ones that are for you in your pocket. 


After the child made the division the supply of 
pennies or seals was brought up to five again and 
the child outside the room was given the same 
instructions. The children were alternated as much 
as possible in going out and staying in the room. 
At the end of an experimental session each child 
was given enough pennies or seals to make his 
total equal to that of the child who had taken the 
most. In addition, the elementary school children 
received a quarter for their help.? 


RESULTS 


Table 1 displays the results for Group A, Group 
B, the groups combined, only children and others, 
and boys and girls. 

Group A. Looking at Group A first it can be 
seen that, with one reversal between nursery and 
kindergarten, as age increases the mean number of 
pennies or seals kept by the S for himself decreases. 
The between grades variance was assessed using 


2 The preschool children were members of a nursery 
and kindergarten run as a laboratory school by Mount 
Holyoke College. The elementary school children were 
recruited from the local public school from among those 
children who volunteered for “child studies at the 
college’ and whose parents had given them blanket 
permission to participate in such studies. It has been 
customary to give these children $0.25 for participation 
in each study. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN PERCENTAGES OF PENNIES OR SEALS RETAINED 
BY Groups BY GRADES 


, All 

N 5 . 

J K 4th | Sth | 6th Geodes 
Group A 68 72 50 43 | 40 56 
Group B 7 72 66.5 | 43 | 40 58.5 
Groups A and B 72 72 $8 43 | 40 57 
Only Children 63.5 | 60 $3 40 | 40 53 


(Group A only) 


Children other than only | 70 83 46 45 | 40 59 
(Group A only) 

Boys 72 72 — | 42) 40/ 55 
(Groups A and B) 

Girls 72 72 58 43 | 40 60 


(Groups A and B) 


the Kruskal-Wallis (Siegel, 1956) one-way analysis 
of variance by ranks. An H (interpreted as x? with 
df = 4) of 15.5 was obtained. This is significant at 
better than the .01 level. 

Since the children in different grades received a 
varying number of trials,’ the percentage of pennies 
or seals kept by each child was first calculated and 
then these percentages were averaged for boys and 
girls separately and for only children and others 
separately. The boys kept an average of 56% of 
the rewards, and the girls 57%; a difference obvi- 
ously not significant. The only children kept 53% 
of the rewards and the other-than-only children 
kept 59%. A ¢ test showed this difference not sig- 
nificant. 

Differences between only children and others 
are present at some grades, but since the over-all 
difference between only and _ other-than-only 
children is not significant these are probably chance 
variations, particularly since the direction of the 
differences is in the opposite direction from that 
which was predicted from Ugurel-Semin’s findings. 

Group B. The age-trend results found in Group 
A were checked with Group B. None of the Ss in 
Group B was an only child (all available only 
children had been used in Group A), but otherwise 
the experimental situation remained identical. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that the age trend 
found in Group A is repeated in Group B with no 
reversals in the means at any point. The between- 
grades variance was assessed using the Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks 
(H = 12, df = 4, p < .02). Thus, age as a sig- 
nificant factor was again demonstrated. 

The difference between boys and girls was in 
the same direction as in Group A (boys kept 54% 


3 It will be recalled that each S was paired with every 
other S of the same sex and grade, but that the number 
of Ss in any grade was determined by the number of 
only children available in that grade. 
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and girls kept 63%), but this difference was not 
significant when assessed by a ¢ test. 

Since both samples were drawn in the same 
manner from the same available population, it 
seemed reasonable to assume that they were truly 
samples from the same population. The groups 
were therefore combined for further analysis. 

Groups combined. From Table 1 the age trend 
for the groups combined can be seen clearly, and 
there are no reversals in the means. As expected, 
a significant age factor in the groups combined 
was found using Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis 
of variance by ranks (H = 22.82, df = 4, 
p < .001). 

It is noteworthy that the difference is most 
marked between preschool and elementary grades.‘ 
A ¢ test of the preschool-elementary difference 
gave a p < .001. It can therefore be seen that 
“generous” behavior (as assessed by sharing with 
an absent partner in the presence of an adult) 
becomes established as a norm in the elementary 
grades. 

The transition between keeping the greater 
share and keeping the lesser share, when the child 
is forced to divide an unevenly divisible number of 
pennies or seals in the presence of an adult, seems 
to come between the fourth and fifth grades. In 
the fourth grade, six Ss kept more than 50% and 
only two kept less, whereas in the fifth grade, only 
two of the nine Ss kept more than an average of 
40%. In the sixth grade, all Ss kept 40% on every 
trial. That is, they kept two pennies for themselves 
and left three for their partner every time. 


‘ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this experiment was to study 
sharing behavior in children as it is affected by 
age, sex, and only or other-than-only status. The 
experimental situation was that of sharing, with a 
momentarily absent partner, and in the presence of 
an adult, an unevenly divisible reward earned by 
performing a cooperative task. Forty-three New 
England preschool and grade school children were 


‘It has to be assumed of course that the sample from 
the preschool is not from a different population than 
the sample from the public school. That this assumption 
can be made is asserted by the following logic: The two 
samples are from the same geographical area and many 
of the available grade school children are relatives of 
those in the preschool. Also it is probable the same fac- 
tors were operating in those parents who sent their 
children to a laboratory school and those who gave 
their grade school children permission to participate in 
child studies at the college. In fact, many of our Ss 
were earlier “turned down” at the laboratory school 
because of enrollment limitations. For these reasons it 
is felt that the comparison of the two groups compares 
age alone and not socioeconomic or other factors. 
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studied with the following results: 


1. Age variable in sharing 
behavior. Giving the partner the greater share of 


was a significant 
an unequally divisible number of objects increased 
with age 

2. The highest degree 
for the 
school group 

3. The transition between keeping the greater 
and keeping the lesser share 


f keeping a greater share 


self (‘‘selfishness’’) occurred in the pre- 


(“‘selfishness”’) 
(“generosity”) occurred between the fourth and 
fifth grades and was complete by the sixth grade. 
vas not influenced by the 


share 


‘ 


+ Sharing behavior 
sex of the child 

5. The fact that a 
had siblings did not affect the sharing behavior of 
th 


child was an only child or 


1e children studied 

Our study of sharing behavior in New England 
children confirmed most of Ugurel-Semin’s findings 
in Istanbul. Two of her findings were 
a) Her finding that size of family 


on children 
not confirmed 
; an important variable was not confirmed. This 
result may reflect a cultural difference or it may be 
the umber of only children repre- 


due t small 


SELI 


SIDNEY M 


University o 


HE amount of personal information that one 

] person is willing to disclose to another ap- 
pears to be an index of the “closeness” of the re- 
lationship, and of the affection, love, or trust that 
prevails between the two people. In more general 
| cathexis for the other 


Evidence to 


terms, self-disclosure an 
person may be said to be 
support this proposition stems from both clinical 
Thus, 


when a 


correlated 


observation and systematic research. 
psychotherapists have noted that 
patient feels warmth, trust, and confidence in his 
and 


long 
therapist, he discloses himself more freely 
fully than when he perceives the therapist as 
hostile, punitive, or when he dislikes the therapist. 
More direct evidence of the relationship between 
other-cathexis and self-disclosure is provided by 
the work of Jourard and Lasakow (1958) who 
found significant correlations between question- 
naire measures of “‘mother-cathexis” and “‘father- 
cathexis,” and the amount that subjects (Ss) had 
disclosed to their parents 

The present study is an extension of the inquiry 
nto the relationship between self-disclosure and 
other-cathexis inquiry was directed 


In addition, 
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sented in our study. (6) Her finding that giving 
away the larger share (“generosity’’) was not a 
smoothly increasing function of age was not con- 
firmed. It is speculated that her finding is an 
artifact of the nonstandard instructions to the 
subject and the use of the ambiguous equal-divi- 
sion category. 
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DISCLOSURE AND OTHER-CATHEXIS 


JOURARD 

f Florida 

(a) the relationship between a person’s 
cathexis for the other and the amount of personal 
information that he knows (from past disclosures) 
about the other person, and (d) the extent to which 
disclosure to others and knowledge about others 
involve reciprocal relations between people. The 
latter aim may be regarded as an indirect test of 
the hypothesis that one of the necessary conditions 
for promoting self-disclosure in another is to 
volunteer it oneself. On this assumption, a person 
who discloses much to another may be expected 
to receive much disclosure from him; and a person 
who knows a great deal about another should be 
relatively well-known by him. Indifference or 
antipathy between two persons may be expected 
to produce the consequences of low disclosure to 
another, and little knowledge about 
another as persons 

The hypotheses of the study were therefore as 
follows: 

1. The amount of personal information that a 
person has disclosed to each of a group of co- 
workers covaries with his cathexis for each fellow 
group-member. 
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TABLE 1 
THE SELF-DISCLOSURE QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. When you were in college, did you participate in 
any extra-curricular activities, e.g., clubs, 
dramatics, sports, etc.? 

2. In what town were you born? 

3. Have you ever gone steady, or been engaged? If 
yes, what was his (their) name(s)? 

4. Do you have any brothers or sisters? How many of 
each? 

5. Do you have a main hobby or interest(s) outside of 
work? What is it? 

6. What physical malady, or maladies bother you at 
present, recurrently (if any)? 

7. What characteristics of yourself irritate you most? 

8. Do you belong to any church in town? 

9. What aspect(s) of your physical appearance do 
you regard as your chief problem, that you dis- 
like most, that you wish you could change or 
improve? 

10. What is the name of the teacher whom you counted 
as outstanding and most influential to you during 
your training? 

11. Are there any sports you engage in at present, or 
when there is opportunity? 

2. Is there any food or dish that you especially like? 

3. With whom in the faculty do you find it most 

difficult to get along? 

14. How much savings do you have at present (within 
$100)? 

15. What is, or was, your father’s chief occ ugatton? 


2. The amount of personal information that a 
person knows about each of a group of colleagues 
covaries with his cathexis for the others. 

Disclosure-output fo each colleague covariés 
with disclosure-intake from each colleague. 

4. An S’s knowledge about each colleague 
covaries with the amount that each colleague 
knows about the given S. 


METHOD 


The eight members of a newly organized college 
of nursing, together with the Dean, served as Ss 


in the study. Mean age of the Ss was 36, with a 
range from 27 to 45. Several of the Ss had known 
one another before joining the present faculty, 
while others were strangers prior to their appoint- 
ments. They had worked together for about 10 
months at the time the study was undertaken. 

Self-disclosure-output was measured in the 
following manner. Each S was interviewed by the 
investigator, in order to obtain the information 
that was called for in the questionnaire shown as 
Table 1. Since the questions do not presume 
extreme intimacy, the Ss can be assumed to have 
been frank in disclosing themselves to the inter- 
viewer. Each S was then asked to indicate to which 
of her colleagues she had disclosed information 
about each item. It was thus possible to determine 
the total amount of disclosure output for each S, 
and the varying amounts that each S had dis- 
closed to each colleague. Disclosure-intake was 
computed from the same data, as the corresponding 
sums of information directed at a given S by her 
colleagues. 

Knowledge was determined by asking each S to 
tell the investigator what she knew, from the 
questionnaire, about each of her colleagues. A 
score of 1 was given to each bit of knowledge 
claimed by an S about a colleague which agreed 
with what the colleague had told the investigator 
about herself. Similarly, the amount that others 
knew about a given S was obtained from the same 
data. 

Cathexis for the other person was determined by 
paired comparisons in terms of the criterion, “liked 
best as a close friend.”’ This procedure produced a 
rank-order of preference for each S, with the best- 
liked colleague receiving the largest number of 
choices, and the least-liked colleague receiving 
the lowest number. 


TABLE 2 
REL ATIONSHIPS AMONG INTERPERSONAL CATHEXIS, DISCLOSURE, AND KNOWL} LEDGE 
Subjects (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
e - ; athe. - of 
(Ranked in Rho, No. of : INN r ho, No. o tems Known 
descending Total No. of ky A of Items Disclosed Bp, Biaeense —_ ——>. Items Known by S, about 
order of Items Dis- pv) b by S to Gece we. Kaew br Recen & by S about Colleagues vs 
averags closed by S Colleagues Cia - Intake from S$ ‘About. C Slleagues Co i , f puae Reowe 
athexis by to Colleagues S Liking o . S’s Liking o y Colleagues 
~ ethan . to. Colleagues Colleagues Colleagues about S Colleagues About 5 
Mary 38 65 yal .81* 36 39 we ing .80* 
Ann 51 42 .88** .57 27 29 .23 .34 
Ruth 66 57 ta" .65* 43 37 .49 .86** 
Betty 55 58 .76* a 41 27 .67* .68* 
Jean 52 40 .99** .89** 23 26 .81* .77* 
Rose 36 34 .65* .14 23 22 .82* .04 
Suzy 44 46 .79* .79* 30 44 .52 65* 
Dawn 69 51 —.14 a | 36 41 ll ee 
Winny 23 41 -05 .80* 33 27 .34 — 


Note—Rho = .6& for the .05 level (* on: 83 for the .01 1 level (**) with N = 8. 
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RESULTS 


Significant rank order correlations (P < .05) be- 
tween the amount disclosed to each colleague and 
the degree of liking for the colleague were found 
for seven of the nine Ss. (see Table 2, Column 3). 
The first hypothesis is thus confirmed. 

Column 7 in Table 2 presents the data relating 
knowledge of others and other-cathexis. Rho’s 
significant at or beyond the .05 level were found in 
four cases between amount knowr. and liking. 
The data thus lend support to the second hy- 
pothesis. 

The relationships just established between self- 
disclosure, cathexis, and knowledge about others 
suggest that the nine Ss tended to develop pairs of 
mutual closeness and intimacy. This “dyadic 
effect” is more clearly demonstrated by further 
data in Table 2. Column 4 shows that in six cases, 
significant rho’s (P < .05) were found between 
disclosure-output to colleagues, and disclosure- 
intake from colleagues. Correlation between the 
amount each S knew about her colleagues and the 
amount that her colleagues knew about her is 
shown by the seven significant rho’s reported in 
Column 8, Table 2. The Ss tended to get disclosure 
back in proportion to what they gave—a lot for a 
lot, and a little for a little. Similar considerations 
applied for the relationship between “knowing” 
and “being known.” 


DISCUSSION 


The present data show that liking, self-disclo- 
sure, disclosure-intake, knowing, and being known 
are interrelated. They show further that despite 
the existence of a formal role-structure, viz.: a 
dean, various levels of academic rank, different 
departments, etc. dyads had tended to develop 
with varying but largely mutual degrees of inti- 
macy. The data do not show, however, whether 
liking precedes disclosure, disclosure precedes 
liking, or whether both of these factors are deter- 
mined by something else altogether. 

Provisionally, it may be suggested that once 
contact has been made between two persons, they 
proceed to “‘uncover’”’ themselves one to the other 
at a mutually regulated pace. If it is generally 
true that intimate self-disclosure begets intimate 
self-disclosure, while impersonality begets im- 
personality, then certain implications follow for a 
number of areas of interpersonal endeavor. For 
example, it might prove to be true that therapists, 
in order to maximize disclosure in their patients, 
will be obliged to go beyond impersonal “tech- 
nique” and “be themselves,” i.e., disclose what 
they are experiencing during the therapy hour as 
freely to their patients as they expect the latter to 
disclose to them. Rogers (1958, p. 12) already has 
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intimated something of the sort. Possibly similar 
considerations apply in such fields as teaching, 
nursing, etc 

Two Ss who did not show a significant rho be- 
tween cathexis for others and disclosure warrant 
special attention. One of these Ss (Dawn) was the 
highest discloser, while the other (Winny) was the 
lowest discloser in the group. Both fell at the 
“least-liked” end of the average cathexis ranks. 
Direct observation showed that both Ss behaved 
consistently in most situations—the high discloser 
revealing much about herself without regard to 
social context, or the interest of the listeners, and 
the low discloser withholding her personal life 
even from the scrutiny of those colleagues whom 
she liked. If being liked by others may be viewed as 
a rough index of interpersonal competence, (cf. 
Jourard, 1958, pp. 164-165) then perhaps failure 
of these Ss to vary self-disclosure with cathexis 
for others betokens contrasting forms of inter- 
personal (and personal) maladjustment. 

It may be objected that the self-disclosure 
questionnaire items are so trivial that whether or 
not such information is revealed signifies little 
about an interpersonal relationship. It can be 
argued, however, that if a relationship between 
two people is close, affectionate, and personal, 
most of the items included in our brief question- 
naire will have come up for discussion at one time 
or another. To paraphrase Schutz (1958, p. 1), 
“People are interested in one another.” 

An unsolved question thus far relates to the 
meaning of self-disclosure as behavior. Why do 
people vary the amount of self-disclosure in which 
they engage? If self-disclosure is regarded as a 
special case of operant behavior (cf. Skinner, 1957, 
pp 185-226), then some answers suggest them- 
selves. Self-disclosure produces consequences, 
influencing the behavior of others toward oneself 
for weal or woe. Possibly, then, persons disclose 
or fail to disclose themselves in accordance with 
the consequences that they expect to follow. Fre- 
quently, the expectancies may not be warranted; 
in such cases, one would likely find both inaccurate 
“other-concepts”’ (cf. Jourard, 1958, pp. 182-191) 
and either more or less self-disclosure than is 
appropriate to the situation. 

SUMMARY 

A self-disclosure questionnaire with 15 items was 
administered individually to the dean and 8 
faculty members of a college of nursing. Ss were 
asked to disclose the answers to these questions 
about themselves to the investigator, and then 
to indicate to which of their colleagues they had 
disclosed each item. The Ss were then asked which 
items of information they knew, from having been 
told, about each of their colleagues. Finally, the 
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Ss ordered their colleagues in terms of liking by 
means of paired comparisons. 

It was found that Ss tended to vary the amount 
of disclosure-output to colleagues with degree of 
liking for colleagues, and to know more about 
the colleagues whom they liked best than about 
those whom they liked less wcll. Finally, evidence 
was found for structured dyadic relationships 
such that if an S had disclosed much and knew 
much about a colleague, the other knew much 
about, and had disclosed much to her. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REAL SIMILARITY AND ASSUMED SIMILARITY 
WITH FAVORABILITY CONTROLLED! 


DAVID A. RODGERS 
University of California 


HE present study tests the hypothesis that 
subjects who share a number of character- 
istics in common with a stimulus person tend to 
assume greater similarity to him than do subjects 
who have fewer characteristics in common with 
him. Special attention is given to controlling the 
influence of favorability on the measurements of 
assumed similarity. 
Reviews of research on social perception (Bruner 
& Tagiuri, 1954; Taft, 1957) relate accuracy of 
perception to the dimension of real similarity be- 
tween judge and judged. In analyzing components 
of accuracy of perception scores, several writers 
(Bender & Hastorf, 1953; Cronbach, 1955; Gage 
& Cronbach, 1955) have pointed out the crucial 
role of assumed similarity, the tendency for a 
judge to describe himself and the stimulus object 
in the same way. Examination of the relationship 
between real similarity (RS) and assumed simi- 
larity (AS) should therefore provide additional 
information about the nature of social perception. 
Studies relating RS and AS or accuracy of per- 
ception have tended to ignore the possibility that 
obtained relationships may be largely determined 
by the favorability variable (cf. Cronbach, 1955; 
Gage & Cronbach, 1955). Edwards (1957) has 
found high positive correlations between the social 
desirability of personality inventory items and 
the likelihood that subjects will rate the items as 
descriptive of themselves. From this relationship, 
it would be expected that a person’s AS score 
would be higher for stimulus objects he regards 
favorably than for those he regards less favorably. 


‘ The author is indebted to Audrey Bohm and Judy 
Chang for assistance in analysis of the data. 


Such a favorability component in the AS score 
becomes especially critical when AS or accuracy 
scores are related to RS measures. If RS consists 
of such dimensions as ethnic background or social 
status, the RS score may be highly correlated 
with favorability of attitude and might be ex- 
pected to correlate with AS solely because of the 
favorability component. In the present study, an 
attempt is made to use RS variables that have 
relatively equal favorability connotations for all 
subjects. The favorability component in the AS 
scores is also parceled out mathematically. 


PROCEDURE 


The Ss consisted of 193 college students, 73 
male and 120 female. One group of 22 male and 43 
female Ss was asked to describe a stimulus person 
(O,) from information about the following traits 
(T): sex, age, marital status, religious affiliation, 
political affiliation, hair color, and eye color. 
Another group, of 51 male and 77 female Ss, was 
asked to describe a second stimulus person (O02) 
from information about the following T: sex, age, 
marital status, religious affiliation, political af- 
filiation, hair color, eye color, place of birth, and 
grade average. They made their descriptions using 
the Gough Adjective Check List (ACL) (1955) in 
a true-false format. They then indicated their 
own sex, age, marital status, etc., and described 
themselves with the ACL. 

Both O; and O- were assigned traits that would 
have made them typical members of the S popula- 
tions (Table 2). It was hoped that this similarity 
to the Ss and their close associates would cause 
the Os to be regarded favorably by all Ss, so that 
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rABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF INDICATED SCORES 


Maximur 


Score Possible O Q oO 
AS, 300 197 230 256 
AS: 300 218 242 257 
ES 300 188 224 247 
ES. 300 207 230 246 
FS; 150 113 125 138 
FS 150 117 126 133 
FO 150 116 129 140 
FO 150 128 135 139 


RS and favorability would not be highly corre- 
lated. The 1 sufficiently varied to 
allow for considerable range in degree and kind 
of RS was assured by assign- 
ing different 
O, (Table 2 

For each T variable, Ss were divided into high 
real similarity (RS,) and low real similarity (RS;) 
groups. For example, on the dimension of sex, all 
Ss of the same sex as O made up the RS, group 
and all Ss of the opposite sex made up the RS, 
group. RSg and RS; groups were also determined 


variables were 


Further variation 


traits to O» from those assigned to 


for three composites of the T variables: total real 
similarity (RS;), combining all T variables; salient 
real similarity (RS,), combining T variables most 
likely to produce identification with O (religious 
affiliation, political affiliation, marital status, grade 
average); real similarity (RSj), 
combining the remaining variables. 

An uncorrected AS score was computed for 
each S by summing the number of adjectives 
scored the same way on his self-description and 
on his description of O (Table 1). Ss were divided 
at the median of the AS scores into high and low 
AS groups. An initial test of the hypothesis was 
made by comparing the AS groupings with the 
various RS groupings, using chi square tests of 
significance. The “expected” value in each cell of 
the contingency tables exceeded 10 in all but two 


and _ incidental 


cases. 

Gough (1955) lists the 75 ACL adjectives that 
were judged to be most favorable and the 75 that 
were judged to be most unfavorable. Using this 
list, favorability scores (Fg and Fo for Ss and Os 
respectively) were determined for each ACL de- 
scription by summing the number of favorable 
adjectives scored true and the number of unfavor- 
able adjectives scored false (Table 1). The F 
scores were used to determine the influence that 
the RS variables had on favorability of attitude 
and to provide a refined measure of relationship 
between RS and AS, corrected for the favorability 
component 

If it is assumed that the favorability dimension 
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extends through all 300 adjectives in the ACL in 
the same manner that it does throngh the 150 
adjectives on the favorability scale, then for any 
given values of Fs and Fo there will be only a 
limited range of values that AS can assume. For 
example, if both Fs and Fo were maximum (150), 
then all of the adjectives on the favorability scale 
would necessarily be scored in the same direction 
and AS would indicate perfect agreement. If it is 
assumed that no relationship exists between the 
descriptions of S and O except for the favorability 
component, then the most probable or the ex- 
pected similarity score (ES) can be determined by 
the formula 


ES = 2| 2° — Fs — Fo + 150 


ES can then be used to determine whether or not 
other relationships do exist between the S and O 
descriptions. It corresponds to what Cronbach 
(1955) has called an assumed-similarity-in-eleva- 
tion component of AS scores. 

Since the sampling distribution of AS changes 
markedly for different values of Fg and Fo, the 
following procedure was used to obtain measures 
of relationship between AS and RS that were 
relatively uninfluenced by F. Ss were grouped by 
those having identical (to the nearest whole num- 
ber) ES scores. Within these groups, they were 
ranked according to their AS scores and according 
to their RS;, RS,, and RS; scores (number of 
traits in common with O). The number of such 
groups for which the relationship between AS and 
each of the RS scores was in the predicted direc- 


TABLE 2 
Strimutus Ospyect TRAITS AND SIMILARITY 
TO SuByEcT POPULATIONS 


% Ss with 


Trait Same Trait 
Dimension See celia 
Or Or Si Ss 
Sex Male Female uM 55 
Age 35 19 46* 23 
Marita! status Married Single 65 b 
Religious affiliation Protestant Catholic 52 17 
Eisenhower or Ste- Either‘ Eisenhower | 40 63 
venson supporter 
Hair color Brown Blonde 57 12 
Eye color Blue Brown 42 48 
Birthplace California 59 
Grade average 2.2 414 


* 27 to 43 counted as similar in age. 
b Information not obtained. Nearly all Ss in group were un- 
married 
© Eisenhower in half of descriptions and Stevenson in half. O; 
data were collected just prior to 1956 election; O2, three months 
after election. 
2.0 to 2.5 counted as similar grade average 
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tion was determined and tested by chi square to 
see if it exceeded chance expectations. For ex- 
ample, two Ss describing O; received ES scores of 
260. They ranked 1 and 2 on AS and 2 and 1 on 
RS;, so were counted as one group with results in 
the direction opposite from that predicted for the 
AS-RS; relationship. Similar comparisons were 
made between AS and RS, and RS;. By the same 
procedure, the relationships between AS and the 
individual T characteristics of sex, political af- 
filiation, and religious affiliation were also de- 
termined. These comparisons concern essentially 
Cronbach’s assumed-dispersion-on-specific-items 
(ADI) component of the AS scores. Of Ss describ- 
ing O,, 13 groups with identical ES scores were 
obtained. Of Ss describing Os, 37 such groups 
were obtained. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fo was found to be not significantly related to 
RS on any single or composite dimension, indicat- 
ing that the favorability component of RS was 
adequately controlled. Highly significant relation- 
ships were found between Fg and Fo. The product- 
moment correlation between Fs, and Fo, was 
49 + .08 and between Fs, and Fo, was .47 + 
.06, both correlations being significant at beyond 
the .001 level. Means of the F scores were high 
and the scores were markedly negatively shewed 
(Table 1), making it inevitable that the correla- 
tions between the F scores and AS would be posi- 
tive and high. They ranged from .69 to .76. Cor- 
rected for ES, however, the partial correlations 
drop to near zero (between —.10 and +:10), indi- 
cating that no appreciable relationship exists 
between the F scores and the ADI component of 
AS. Correlations between ES and AS were over 
.80, although it should be noted that ES and AS 
are not mathematically independent and would 
therefore be expected to be positively correlated. 

Almost no relationship was found between AS 
and RS. In 23 comparisons made between AS and 
the various RS groupings, only one relationship 
reached statistical significance. AS related sig- 
nificantly in the expected direction at the .02 
level to religious affiliation of O,. One such signifi- 
cance level could be expected by chance and must 


therefore be largely discounted, especially since no 
similar relationship was found to religious affilia- 
tion of O». The refined comparisons between AS 
and the RS scores failed to produce any significant 
relationships or promising trends. 

The favorability data illustrate the importance 
of Gage and Cronbach’s (1955) emphasis that re- 
sponse sets can markedly influence AS scores. They 
are consistent with Edwards’s (1957) findings that 
the social desirability variable is a highly signifi- 
cant component of personality assessments made 
with currently used inventories. The data almost 
completely fail to support the hypothesis that AS 
varies with RS when the favorability component 
is controlled. Other RS dimensions might, of 
course, produce other results. Within the limita- 
tions of these dimensions and of the particular ACL 
used, however, the data suggest that, when the 
stimulus object is relatively socially acceptable 
and has characteristics with which all Ss are 
relatively familiar, AS is determine: primarily by 
the favorability response set of S and is almost 
uninfluenced by RS. 
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SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND THE DESCRIPTION OF OTHERS! 


ALLEN L 


EDWARDS 


University of Washington 


‘re relationship between the social desir- 
ability scale value of a personality item and 
the probability that it will be endorsed in self- 
description has been the subject of several studies 
(Edwards: 1953, 1957a; Hanley, 1956; Kenny, 
1956). In general, these studies, summarized by 
Edwards (1957b), show that probability of en- 
dorsement of an item is a linear increasing function 
of the social desirability scale value of the item. 

The present study was designed to investigate 
the relationship between the social desirability 
scale value of an item and the probability that the 
item will be endorsed not in self-description but 
rather in describing others under various sets of 
instructions. 


METEOD 


Che personality items used in the study were 
those contained in the 128-item Interpersonal 
Check List (ICL) (Leary), as described by La- 
Forge and Suczek (1955). Equal-appearing interval 
social desirability scale values for each of the 128 
items in the ICL were available from an earlier 
study (Edwards, 1957a). 

A total of 1067 descriptions of others were 
obtained from three different groups of Ss under 
three different sets of instructions. One group of 
Ss, the Like group, consisted of 57 males and 55 
females registered in an introductory speech 
course at the University of Washington. Ss in this 
group were told to think of someone of the same 
age and sex that they liked most and to describe 
this person with the ICL. Another group, the 
Dislike group, consisted of 73 males and 42 females 
also registered in an introductory speech course 
at the University of Washington. Ss in this group 
were told to think of someone of the same age and 
sex that they disliked most and to describe this 
person with the ICL. 

A third group of Ss, the Other group, consisted 
of 95 males and 73 females enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology course at the University of 
Washington. Ss in this group were told that the 
objective of their task would be to obtain esti- 
mates of the percentage of students who could be 
accurately described by each of a number of 
adjectives. They were asked to think of the names 
of five individuals of the same sex and of approxi- 
mately the same age that they knew intimately. 


! This study was supported by a grant from the 
graduate school of the University of Washington. 
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They were also told that these five individuals 
should not necessarily be their best friends nor 
their worst enemies, but simply five individuals 
whose behavior they had observed frequently and 
whose personality characteristics they felt they 
knew quite well. Each S was then asked to de- 
scribe these five individuals with the ICL. A total 
of 475 male and 365 female descriptions were 
obtained from this group. 

Each of the Ss in the Other group had taken the 
Social Desirability Scale (SDS) approximately 
one to two weeks prior to making their descriptions 
of others. The SDS has been described by Ed- 
wards (1957b) and consists of 39 items drawn 
from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) keyed for socially desirable 
responses. A socially desirable response is defined 
as either a True response to an item with a socially 
desirable scale value or a False response to an 
item with a socially undesirable scale value. The 
higher the score on the SDS, the more frequently 
an S has given socially desirable responses in 
self-description. Ss in the Other group were sub- 
divided into two groups, a High SD (HSD) group 
and a Low SD (LSD) group. The division of the 
Ss into these two groups was made by splitting 
the distribution of SD scores at approximately 
the median. This division resulted in a group of 46 
HSD and a group of 49 LSD males. For the fe- 
males, the HSD group contained 36 members and 
the LSD group 37. 

The data collected were analyzed separately 
for each sex group under each set of instructions. 
For each of the 128 items in the ICL the proportion 
checking or endorsing each item in each group was 
found. These proportions are considered as esti- 
mates of the probability that a given item will 
be attributed to another person under the partic- 
ular instructions given to the group of Ss. Prod- 
uct-moment correlations were then obtained 
between probability of endorsement and social 
desirability scale value over the 128 items sepa- 
rately for each sex group and under each condition 
of instruction. All tests of significance, reported 
later, with respect to these correlation coefficients 
were made using Fisher’s z transformation for r. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 summarizes the results of the study. All 
correlations except those between self-descriptions 
and social desirability scale values were obtained 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND VARIANCES OF ITEM PROBABILITIES FOR 
THE INTERPERSONAL CHECK LisT AND CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN ITEM PROBABILITIES AND SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUES OF THE ITEMS 
OBTAINED UNDER DIFFERENT INSTRUCTIONS 


— 
Males | Females 





Group |————_ = ——$——____— 
a g s ae ae |} # | # 

a 2 es BEI ae Oe ie ma 
Self | 66 | .48 | .087| .82) 67 | .46 | .090| .84 
Dislike 73 | .43 | .o71 |—.38 | 42 | .45 | .065 |—.13 
Like 57 | .46 | .104 | .93] 55 42 | .123 | .95 
Other | 95 | .41 | 064] .84/ 73 | .46 | .065| .86 
HSD | 46 | .42 | .079| .87| 36 | .42 | .o91 | .90 
LSD 49 | .49 | .051| .79| 37 | .43 | .064) .85 





in the present study. The correlations between 
probability of endorsement of an item in self- 
description and social desirability scale value of 
the item are based upon data obtained in an 
earlier study (Edwards, 1957a). These correlations 
for males and females, .82 and .84, respectively, 
are quite similar in value to the corresponding 
correlations of .84 and .86 obtained in the present 
study when males and females are asked to de- 
scribe others. 

When Ss are asked to describe someone they 
like, correlations of .93 for males and .95 for 
females are obtained between probability of item 
endorsement and social desirability scale value. 
Both of these correlations are significantly higher 
(P < .0003) than the corresponding correlations 
between probability of endorsement in self- 
description and social desirability scale value 

When Ss are asked to describe someone they 
dislike most, the correlations between probability 
of endorsement and social desirability scale value 
are —.38 for males and —.13 for females. The 
male value represents a highly significant de- 
parture from zero in a negative direction (P < 
.0001). For the females, the probability of a nega- 
tive correlation equal to or less than —.13 is 
approximately .07. These correlations, although 
in the expected direction, are not of the magnitude 
of those obtained under other sets of instructions. 

Knowing the social desirability scale value of 
an item, one can predict quite well the probability 
that the characteristic will be attributed to some- 
one liked, whereas the corresponding prediction 
for a disliked person would be quite poor and 
subject to considerable error. This finding suggests 
that there is less agreement as to the charac- 
teristics associated with a disliked person while 
there is greater agreement as to the characteristics 
associated with a liked person. In other words, 
one’s dislike of another person may be associated 
with the presence or absence of rather specific 


traits relatively unrelated to the normative social 
desirability scale value of these traits. Evidence 
on this point is available from the differences in 
the variability of the probabilities of endorsement 
for liked and disliked persons. With greater agree- 
ment in the characteristics associated with liked 
persons than with disliked persons, the variance 
of the probabilities for liked persons should be 
greater than the variance for disliked persons. The 
F test for homogeneity of these variances for 
males is .104/.071 = 1.46 and for females is .123/ 
.065 = 1.89. These two values of F, each with 127 
and 127 degrees of freedom, are both statistically 
significant (P < .05) 

Ss in the Other group were subdivided into 
HSD and LSD groups because it was expected 
that differences would be found in the manner 
which these two groups describe others. Research 
with the SDS, reported by Edwards (1957b), for 
example, has shown that HSD Ss are those who 
tend to give primarily socially desirable responses 
in self-description on a variety of personality 
inventories, whereas LSD Ss are less influenced 
by the tendency to give socially desirable re- 
sponses. If the same tendency is operating when 
HSD Ss describe others, then for items with high 
social desirability scale values, the HSD prob- 
ability should be greater than the LSD prob 
ability, that is, a larger proportion of the HSD 
group should attribute these items to others than 
in the case of the LSD group. On the other hand, 
for items with low social desirability scale values, 
the proportion of LSD Ss attributing these items 
to others should be greater than the proportion in 
the HSD group. As a result, the over-all vari- 
ability in the item probabilities for the HSD group 
should be greater than the corresponding vari- 
ability for the LSD group. With a restriction in 
range of item probabilities, the correlation be- 
tween the item probabilities and social desir- 
ability scale values should also be somewhat lower 
for the LSD group than for the HSD group. 

The data are consistent with the above analysis. 
For the male Ss, for example, there were 8 items 
for which the HSD and LSD probabilities were 
equal. Of the remaining 120 items, 54 have social 
desirability scale values of 5.0 or greater, and on 
52 of these 54 items the HSD probability is greater 
than the LSD probability. On the 66 items with 
social desirability scale values less than 5.0, the 
LSD probability is greater than the HSD prob- 
ability 54 times out of the possible 66 times that 
it could be. Similar results are found for the fe- 
male Ss. The female HSD and LSD groups had 
equal probabilities on 7 items. On the remaining 
52 items with social desirability scale values of 5.0 
or greater, the HSD probability is greater than 
the LSD probability 47 times out of 52. The 
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is true for the 69 items with social 
values less than 5.0. On 60 of 
the LSD probability is greater 
males and 


reverse trend 
desirable scale 
these 69 items, 
than the HSD probability. For both 
females, then, there is a definite tendency for 
HSD Ss to be more likely to attribute socially 
desirable characteristics to others than LSD 
Ss. On the other hand, LSD Ss are more likely to 
attribute socially undesirable characteristics to 
others than HSD Ss 

A test of significance with respect to the differ- 
ences in the variances of the item probabilities 
for the HSD and LSD males is given by F = 
079/.051 1.55. The corresponding test for the 
HSD and LSD females gives F = .091/.064 
1.42. These two values of F each with 127 and 12 
degrees of freedom are both significant (P < .05) 
and it can be cexeluded that both the HSD male 
and female groups show greater variability in 
their proportions of item endorsements than the 
corresponding LSD groups. 

Tests with respect to the differences in the 
correlations between probability of endorsement 
and social desirability scale value for HSD and 
LSD groups also give significant results. The 

87 for HSD males is significantly 
greater (P < .05) than the value of .79 for LSD 
males, and the correlation of .90 for HSD females 
is also significantly greater (P .05) than the 
corresponding value of .85 for LSD females. 


correlation of 


SUMMARY 


This study reports upon the correlations found 
between the social desirability scale values of the 
128 items in the ICL and the corresponding prob- 
abilities of item endorsements when the ICL is 
used to describe oneself or others. High and posi- 
tive correlations were found between probability 
of item endorsement and social desirability scale 
value when Ss were asked to describe themselves 
they were asked to describe someone 

correlation obtained 
and probability of item 


and when 
liked. The 


desirability 


between social 


scale value 


endorsement when Ss described someone disliked 
was negative but of low magnitude. It was sug- 
gested that one’s dislike of another may be associ- 
ated with the presence or absence of rather specific 
traits relatively unrelated to the normative social 
desirability scale values of these traits. 
Descriptions of others were also obtained from 
an HSD group, characterized as being relatively 
high in their tendencies to describe themselves in 
socially desirable terms, and from a LSD group, 
characterized as being relatively low in this re- 
spect. For items with high social desirability 
scale values, it was found that the probabilities 
obtained from the HSD group were consistently 
greater than those obtained from the LSD group. 
On the other hand, for items with low social 
desirability scale values, the probabilities ob- 
tained from the LSD group were consistently 
greater than those obtained from the HSD group. 
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VALUE AND THE ACCENTUATION OF JUDGED DIFFERENCES: 


A CONFIRMATION 


H. TAJFEL ann S 


D. CAWASJEE 


University of Oxford 


A ; WAS pointed out in a previous paper (Tajfel, 
1957), the numerous experiments concerned 
with the phenonmenon of perceptual overesti- 
mation due to motivational or value variables fall 
into two classes. In one group, there is no relation- 


ship of any kind between the physical magnitudes 
of the stimuli judged by the Ss and the value of 
these stimuli to them; in the second group there is 
a consistent relationship between the physical 
magnitudes and value. For example, larger coins 
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tend to be more valuable than smaller ones; but 
there is no relationship between the size of a 
swastika and the degree of its emotional relevance 
to the subject (Klein, Schlesinger, & Meister, 
1951). A review of the evidence (Tajfel, 1957) 
showed that most of the positive results were 
obtained in the “relevant” group of experiments; 
most of experiments in the “irrelevant” category 
yielded negative results. The explanation of this 
was sought in the assumption that when physical 
magnitudes and value vary concomitantly in a 
series of stimuli, the differences between the stimuli 
of the-geries are judged larger than in a physically 
equivalent series where there is no consistent 
relationship between value and the physical 
dimension under judgment. Overestimation was 
conceived as a by-product of this stretching of 
the response scale which would result in the stimuli 
at the large and small ends of the series being 


judged as larger and smaller respectively than the 


physically equivalent stimuii in a control “neutral” 
series. 

McCurdy (1956) came to a rather similar 
conclusion in a paper concerned with the bearing 
of the concept of schemata on “coin perceptior 
studies,” and Bruner and Rodrigues (1953) con- 
cluded from an experiment conducted some years 
ago that the concept of “relative” overestimation 
was much more helpful to clarify the results 
obtained than a simple notion of an “absolute” 
overestimation of valued stimuli. In some experi- 
ments recently performed by one of the writers 
(Tajfel, in press), it was also found that an 
association of value with either end of a series of 
weights led to an extension of the response scale 
(larger judged differences between the stimuli 
lying at the opposite extremes of the series), while 
there was no clear-cut evidence for an overesti- 
mation of the stimuli associated with value. 

Coins took a rather undue prominence in experi- 
ments in this field; since they served again as 
stimuli in the present experiment, it may be 
worth adding that thé writers do not consider the 
judgment of size of coins as a problem of intrinsic 
importance and interest. The results obtained 
have, however, some interesting implications for 
phenomena of much greater generality: namely, 
the effects of abstract attributes of stimuli on 
the judgment of their physical characteristics 
As has been argued elsewhere (Tajfel, 1959), 
value is no more than one instance of an abstract 
attribute, and coins are only one instance of its 
operation. 

In “natural” conditions the denomination of a 
coin is judged through a swift and implicit com- 


parison with other members of the series. The 
identifying decision may be based on differences 


between the coins in color, design, or simply on 
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the fact that the value is specified. When none of 
these cues exist, and size is the main differential, a 
weighing in terms of size cues must become the 
prominent feature of the process of judgment. 
Again, in many (possibly most) “natural” situ- 
ations one is not allowed to base one’s decision on 
a comparison between two members of the series 
present simultaneously; a coin must be quickly and 
correctly identified when it is seen in the absence 
of others. The concern is not with the size of 
the coin expressed in terms of absolute units of 
measurement; it is with the difference between 
this coin and those near to it in the order of size. 

In the paper referred to above (Tajfel, 1957), 
theoretical reasons were given why this situation 
should lead to an accentuation of judged differ- 
ences. This “implicit” accentuation should mani- 
fest itself explicitly when all the elements of the 
usual situation are maintained, with the addition 
of a request to the Ss to verbalize in quantitative 
terms their estimates of the size of coins. The Ss, 
when confronted with this request should, on the 
present assumptions, judge the differences be- 
tween the coins to be significantly larger than the 
corresponding differences between the control 
stimuli. An assumption of simple overestimation of 
valuable stimuli (especially with the corollary 
that the amount of overestimation is a function of 
the amount of value) would not contradict this 
statement directly; but it would lead to the pre- 
diction that all the valuable stimuli should be 
overestimated, the accentuation of judged differ 
ences between them being the by-product of 
different amounts of overestimation. This may be 
viewed as a rubber band placed on a ruler, trans- 
ported some distance to the right, and then possi- 
bly stretched outwards from its middle in both 
directions. The alternative predicted here is of the 
rubber band remaining in its original position and 
similarly stretched. 


METHOD 


The British coins of 2 shillings and 2 shillings and 
sixpence (2/- and 2/6d) offered the advantage of differ- 
ing, for all practical purposes, in size only. The tails 
design consists of coats of arms. These, though not 
identical in both coins, are very similar; in addition, 
coins of the same denomination minted at various dates 
differ in the design of their coats of arms. The value 
of the coins is not stated in numbers; the 2/- coin dis- 
plays the words “one florin,” and the 2/6d coin the 
words “half crown” in the middle of an identical Latin 
inscription in small letters running round the circum 
ference in both coins. Heads in both coins are identical: 
they display the profile of the monarch reigning at the 
time of minting. 

Selection of control stimuli presented some diffi- 
culty, as they had to achieve a maximum similarity 
with the coins, without being at the same time con- 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN Estimates (IN INCHES) OF LENGTH OF DIAMETER OF STIMULI 


Current Coins 


Tails 


— - B 


Heads 


1.45 
1.18 
0.27 


1.53 
1.21 
0.32 


Large stimuli 
Small stirauli 
Diff. 


Note.—A—large stimuli presented first; B—large stimuli presented second. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
ESTIMATES OF LARGE AND SMALL STIMULI 


Current coins/Control Coins 


Heads | Tails |Heads 


Tails 


Large stimulus first a 1 
Large stimulus second 8 1 


Over-all means 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE ESTIMATES OF LARGE AND SMALL 
STIMULI 


SS df MS 


Value (Current vs. control 2231 1 2231.12 
coins) 
Sides (Heads vs. Tails) 5 .25 
Order of presentation 5 3.46 
vVxs 27 68 
vVxo 5.7 5.78 
sxoO .38 
vVvxsxo 67 .67 
Error 2 -13 


*p < .001. 


fused with them. The control stimulus for the 2/- 
coin was an 1896 South African coin with the profile of 
Krueger on one side and a coat of arms with an in- 
scription on the other. The coin, originally very slightly 
larger than the 2/- piece, was filed down to size. The 
control stimulus for the 2/6d coin was an 1834 2/6d 
coin (which still has official currency, but is extremely 
rare and practically unknown) with the profile of 
William III on one side and a coat of arms on the 
other. The texture and brightness of the current and 
control coins were identical. The profiles on the two 
current coins were not the same in order to approach, 
as far as possible, the lack of similarity between Krueger 
and William III. The diameter of the smaller stimuli 
was 1.125 in.; of the larger—1.250 in. 

Two hundred Ss each made one judgment of either 


1.57 
1.26 
0.31 


Control Coins 


Heads 


ome 
tw | 
Coun 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SIZE ESTIMATES 
OF THE LARGER STIMULUS 


Source | Ss dj 


Value (Current vs. control 102.39 
coins) 
Sides (Heads vs. Tails) 86 
Order of presentation 14.31 
Vxs 79.51 
vVxo 2.02 
sxoO . 86 
Vxsxo 2.18 
Error 4301.16 


"p< .05. 


the experimental or the control pair of stimuli, presented 
successively. E held the coin flat in the palm of his 
hand at a distance of about 16 in. from the S’s eyes 
and asked him to estimate the diameter in terms of 
tenths of an inch. Those Ss who worried about the 
difficulty of the task were told to stop worrying and 
try as best they could. The Ss were recruited for several 
weeks au hazard des rencontres: in restaurants, hotels, 
canteens, libraries, colleges, coffee (nonalcoholic) 
parties, trains, etc. No one who had the opportunity 
of hearing someone else’s estimates was used as an S. 
The 200 Ss were divided into 8 groups of 25 each: half 
judged the current coins, half the control coins; half 
judged heads, half tails; half judged the larger stimulus 
first, and half the larger stimulus second. Assignment 
of Ss to groups was randomized. 


RESULTS 


Results in terms of mean estimates are shown 
in Table 1. Table 2 shows the judged size relation- 
ships between the two coins. The basis of scoring 
here was for each S his judgment of the diameter 
of the smaller coin; the difference between his 
estimates of the larger and of the smaller coin was 
then expressed as the percentage of the judged 
diameter of the smaller coin. The actual difference 
between the two coins is 11.1% of the diameter 
of the smaller coin. 

As can be seen from Table 3, an analysis of 
variance conducted on these scores shows a highly 
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significant difference in the expected direction 
between the judged size relationships of the two 
current coins and the two control stimuli re- 
spectively. None of the other variables approach 
significance. 
Analysis of 
the actual estimates of the larger and smaller 
stimuli separately. None of the variables reaches 
significance for the smaller stimulus. There is a 
significant overestimation of the larger coin in 
relation to the larger control stimulus (see Table 4). 


variance was then conducted for 


DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis of an accentuation of judged 
differences between the stimuli in a series varying 
concomitantly in size and value finds very clear 
support in the data. The possibility that the small 
differences in design between the current coins 
and the control stimuli may have somehow con- 
tributed to the results seems extremely remote in 
view of the fact that they are equally clear-cut for 
both sides of the stimuli. 

The evidence for overestimation 
function of value is more ambiguous; it is moder- 
ately consistent for the larger coin, and non- 
existent for the smaller one. The expectation was 
that some amount of overestimation would be 
found for the larger coin, and some amount of 
underestimation for the smaller one. The latter 
prediction was not borne out. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the smaller coin was not underestimated 
because it is not the smallest member of the series 
to which it belongs. This series consists of four 
coins (sixpence, one shilling, two shillings, and 
two shillings and sixpence) which differ mainly in 


per se as 
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size and value. The existing evidence thet all 
stimuli of a series, present or absent, have an 
effect on the judgment of each individual member 
of the series, and that this effect is a function of 
the extent to which the stimuli are perceived as 
“belonging” together, lends support to this view. 


SUMMARY 
Subjects were requested to estimate the diam- 
eter of two coins differing in size and value; and 
presented successively. Unfamiliar coins of identi- 
cal sizes, similar design, and identical texture and 
brightness were used as control stimuli. The 
results show that judged differences between the 
current coins are significantly larger than the 
judged differences between the control stimuli, 
and provide evidence that this phenomenon is 
much more consistent and clear-cut than simple 
overestimation due to value. 
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SET ON DISYLLABLE RECOGNITION 


THRESHOLDS! 


ROBERT O. HATFIELD? 


University of Denver 


MONG the “new look”’ perceptionists there is 
still considerable controversy over the 
relative merits of word frequency, set, and moti- 


vational factors as alternative ways of explaining 
perceptual behavior under conditions of sublim- 


1 This paper, which was read at the APA Conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., August 1958, is a report 
adapted from a dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Denver. 

2 Now with the Child Guidance Clinic of South 
eastern Connecticut, New London 


inal sensitivity (Cowen & Obrist, 1958; Howes & 
Solomon, 1951; Spence, 1957). The present experi- 
ment was designed to test the hypothesis that 
there is a relationship between motivational 
factors and perception. Electric shock was em- 
ployed to induce anxiety provoking conditions in 
relation to the perception of certain verbal sym- 
bols, and changes in their speed of perception 
were noted. 

An incidental sample of 86 college students, 43 
male and 43 female, were tested individually. 

In order to avoid the difficulties involved in 
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TABLE 1 
Strwutus DIsyLLABLES 


Mean Association 
. 


Vaiue* 


Letter Legil 
Rank 


Goke 
Latuk 
Polef 
Tarot 
Xylem 
Zumap 


and to deal effectively with 


ts upon the part of subjects, 


used. Even 


ingless disyllables were 


in their 


d which had beer 


n value in a previous experiment 


and 


Configurational cues differences in 
letters in the alphabet were 
letters in capitals and 
ng disyllables of approximately equal letter 

bility (Tinker, 1928 
used see Table 1. In addition, 


ility of errors from the 


t f 


vy of different 


t 
lled by typing all the 
For a list of disyllables 
in order to eliminate 

influence of 


the poss D 


stimulus generalization, practice and fatigue 


effect, list order preferences, and any differences 
the syllables 
presented in a 


the structural characteristics of 


themselves, all syllables were 
randomized order, and all syllables were given an 
equal chance of being chosen as shock syllables 
for any given subject. 

The 


taboo 


disyllables were given need-avoidant or 
qualities through coupling them with 
electric shock 
point half way between minimum sensitivity or 
the point where S could just sense it and that at 
which it was rated as intolerably painful, and 

also aroused above GSR. In 
every case the electric stimulation was increased 
gradually during the course of the experiment. As 
$ became adapted to the intensity of the current 
the maximum 
unconditioned response possible from the S. In 
most cases the final amount was greater than that 
rated as intolerable by S at the beginning of the 
experiment. The all Ss 
for the experiment as a whole was from 1000 to 


Electric stimulation was set at a 


which an average 


it was raised enough to insure 


range of intensities for 
5000 microamperes. 
The 


electric 


consisted of 


and 


apparatus a tachistoscope, 


stimulator, galvanometer plus ac- 
cessory equipment 


The experiment was divided into four stages or 
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periods: pretest, acquisition, transition, and final 
In the pretest period thi 
acuity of each S$ 
recognition thresholds with 


+ 


test range of visual 


terms ol 


was ad 


and 


oscope, 
some practice was given in the nature of the task 
involved. 

The acquisition period consisted of six trials of 
six presentations of each syllable on the screen. 
In this period Ss were conditioned with electric 
shock to one half the the other 
half was presented without shock. The CS-US 


‘ — al oh walt t 
two seconds a the reintorcement 


syllables while 
interval was 
pattern was a partial one of 33%. GSRs were 
recorded on the nonreinforced trials 
of conditioning. During 
structed not to report 
in order to 


a measure 
this peri d Ss 
the syllables pre- 
chance that they 
verbal report and 
thus influence their response preference in the 
final test were de- 
fined operationally as those of 
than the average of the no 
same series ol presentations 
In order to speed up the process 
Ss were told in advance on 
would be shocked. 


verbal 


as 
were in- 
aloud 
sented avoid the 
might associate shock with their 
period. Conditioned nses 
greater amplitude 
ishock syllables in the 
of conditioning 
which syllables they 
tended t 
Cook & Harris, 


direct conditioning 


This procedure 
produce conditioning 
1937) which supplemented thi 

In the transition period, of four to six trials, 
the duration of exposure was gradually shortened 
until S’s threshold was exceeded. This was done 
to make this period as much like the final test 
period as possible so that S would not lose th 
expectancy of shock. 

In a preliminary study it was discovered that 
exposure of .01 sec. did not make the task suff- 
ciently difficult for most Ss. Therefore, a variac 
was placed in the circuit to cut down the voltag 
of the current to the 


tachistoscope lamp. In 


addition, the light was further dimmed 


by ad 
justing a diaphragm on the 
graduated openings on its rim. The diaphragm 


tachistoscope t 


was graduated in degrees by comparison with a 


standard foot-candle meter, set in a direct line 


with the mirror of the tachistoscope one 


TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF MEAN RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS 
FOR THE SHOCK AND NONsHOCK DISYLLABLES IN 
Foot-CANDLES OF LIGHT NECESSARY FOR CORRECT 
RECOGNITION 


Treat- , Vv 
ments* 
Shock 65 
65 


Nonshock 


® Refers to the Criterion group 
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from it. A light scale was worked out in 
degree units for the diaphragm such that for any 
given voltage supplied by the variac the light 
was proportional in foot-candle 
power Previous research has shown that 
with exposure shorter than 50 ms. the 
effective stimulation equals the product of time 
and light intensity. 

In the final test period the light was gradually 
increased in a series of trials until S was able to 


away 


transmitted 
units. 
times 


recognize all the syllables successfully. 

Instructions to the S included: orientation as to 
the nature of the experiment, reassurance as to 
the intensity of the shock, the importance of 
sitting still during GSR readings, and the pro- 
cedure in the various test pe riods. 

A treatment by Ss design was employed in 
which each S served as his own control, A pair of 
mean recognition threshold scores for each S was 
obtained using a modified method of limits in the 
ascending series. A criterion of conditioning was 
set up for the inclusion of Ss in the final experi- 
mental group. This required each S to give a 
conditioned response over 50% of the time to 
the shock syllables on the nonreinforced trials in 
the transition period 


RESULTS 


The difference between the mean thresholds for 
the shock and nonshock syllables for the group 
which met the criterion of conditioning was 4.8 
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foot-candles (Table 2). Significantly lower thresh- 
olds were thus found for the shock than for the 
nonshock syllables. For Ss who did not reach the 
criterion of above chance conditioning this differ- 
ence was less (3.0 foot-candles, p = .05), though 
in the same direction. 

A correlation coefficient between the degree of 
conditioning and the magnitude of threshold 
differences (disregarding the sign) showed a low 
positive but significant correlation (ry = .27, p = 
.05). 
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METHOD IN PHONETIC SYMBOLISM EXPERIMENTS! 


ROGER BROWN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
AND RONALD NUTTALL 


Harvard University 


n 1955 Brown, Black, and Horowitz reported 
I an experiment in which English speaking Ss 
were asked to guess the meanings of 21 pairs of 
contrasting words presented in three foreign 
languages—Chinese, Czech, and Hindi. For each 
language the number of correct choices was signifi- 
cantly greater than the chance expectation. In two 
experiments on phonetic symbolism reported since 
1955 (Brackbill & Little, 1957; Maltzman, Mor- 
risett, & Brooks, 1956) results were obtained which 
in part agree with the earlier finding and in part 


1 This investigation was supported by a research 
grant from the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


do not. However, where the earlier result has not 
been replicated there have been certain changes 
of experimental procedure. In order to find out 
whether these changes of procedure affect the 
success with which Ss can guess the meanings of 
unfamiliar words the present investigators have 
used the original list with three groups of Ss in 
three different ways. The results support the 
hypothesis of phonetic symbolism and suggest a 
more precise formulation of it. 

In the study of Brown, Black, and Horowitz 
(1955), pairs of contrasting English words (e.g., 
dark-light, fat-thin) were ranged down one side 
of a page before the S, and on the other side 
appeared pairs of foreign language equivalents. 
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Words within a pair were randomly arranged so 
that while Ss knew that a given English word 
matched one or the other of the two foreign words 
standing opposite, they could not tell from the 
arrangement which of the two it was. Ss heard the 
words pronounced (the foreign words by native 
speakers) in the order in which they appeared on 
the sheet. We shall call this the English-Foreign- 
Pairs method of presentation. 4 

In the study of Maltzman et al. (1956), words 
were used from English, Japanese, and Croatian. 
Ss were given a stimulus word and two response 
words from which to choose the equivalent of the 
stimulus word. When the task included at least one 
English word Ss scored at levels significantly 
above chance, but they failed to score at this level 
when the task involved Croatian stimulus words 
and pairs of Japanese response words. We shall 
refer to presentations involving two 
languages as the Foreign-Foreign method. 

Brackbill and Little (1957) used a list of 50 
words constituting a random sample of concepts 
of high frequency in usage. This was not a list 
restricted to contrasting pairs but included such 
terms as when, first, this, etc. The English forms 
were translated into Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hebrew. Ss were presented with two words at a 
time (the two being from different languages) and 
were asked to judge whether they were the same 
or different in meaning. The experimenter told S 
that half of the pairs were the same. In making up 
their pairs the authors arrived at the incorrect 
matchings by random assignment of the words 
remaining after the correct pairs had been 
matched, and so words that were different were 
not necessarily antonymic or even contrasting. 
The four languages were combined in all possible 
sets of two to yield six different collections of 
paired words. With this procedure Ss were able to 
guess with better than chance success for English- 
Hebrew (53.0%), Chinese-Japanese (54.8%), and 
Hebrew-Japanese (52.3%), but with success at or 
even significantiy below chance levels with English- 
Japanese (50.3%), English-Chinese (49.9%), and 
Chinese-Hebrew (48.1%). Even on the successful 
sets the percentages are all below those in the 
study of Brown et al. (1955) where they were 
English-Czech; 58.9% for English- 
Chinese; 59.6% for English-Hindi. We will call 
the method used by Brackbill and Little (1957) 
the Same—Different procedure 

This word-matching design has involved several 
other procedural variations. There is, for example, 
the matter of whether the words are to be presented 
by an audio-visual method or in an exclusively 
visual or exclusively auditory way. In the exper- 
iment of Maltzman et al. (1956), the words were 
presented by visual means alone; in the experiment 


foreign 


55.7% for 
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of Brown et al. (1955), by audio-visual means, and 
for a small comparison group by exclusively visual 
means. The latter two results were much the same. 
Brackbill and Little (1957) systematically varied 
the three techniques and found significant inter- 
action with the particular language pairs, but the 
totals taken across language pairs for the three 
methods of presentation did not vary by more 
than about 1%. In the present experiment the 
audio-visual presentation has been used for all 
three groups. 

More important than the mode of presentation 
is the selection of the word list. All three studies 
are agreed on the essential point that the words 
must be selected in English by persons having no 
knowledge of the foreign languages into which 
they are to be translated. Brackbill and Little 
(1957) .have made telling criticisms of certain 
unclarities and inconsistencies in the selection 
criteria used by Brown et al. (1955). Not all of 
the words on this original list are antonyms (e.g., 
gold-iron) and not all of them name sense di- 
mensions (e.g., gold~iron). Nevertheless, the 
present experiment works with the original list so 
as to have materials that yield a sizable phonetic 
symbolism effect when presented in the original 
manner. With this list it will be possible to deter- 
mine whether certain changes of procedure re- 
duce or eliminate the evidence of phonetic sym- 
bolism. Two minor changes were made in the 
original lists. Only two of the foreign languages 
were used: Chinese and Hindi. To save time one 
language was omitted and Czech was chosen 
because the results with Czech had been smaller 
than with Chinese and Hindi and the present 
experiment is intended to maximize the phonetic 
symbolism effect insofar as the various procedures 
permit. Finally, the translations of five Hindi 
words were changed because the original trans- 
lations involved several repetitions. The new 
forms were suggested by a native speaker who 
had no knowledge of the purpose of the experi- 
ment and was simply asked to provide an alter- 
native translation in each case. 

The variations of procedure used in the present 
experiment were first suggested by the following 
statement in which Brackbill and Little (1957, 
p. 314) explain their choice of the Same-—Different 
procedure: 


A pilot study using an arbitrary list of 36 pairs of anto- 
nyms indicated that subjects did as well at guessing 
meanings when each English word was presented in- 
dividually with either its foreign equivalent or opposite, 
as when the English and foreign antonyms were pre- 
sented .1 pairs. 


This is a result which ought not to occur if there 
is anything in the phonetic symbolism hypothesis 
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and which the present investigators judged would 
not occur with the original list. Therefore, it was 
decided to present that list again in the original 
manner, in the Same—Different manner, and with 
Foreign-Foreign pairings as used by Maltzman 
et al., for which they did not obtain significant 
results. 
METHOD 

For all presentations Ss received the same 
introduction describing the general idea of sound 
symbolism (no examples used) and instructing 
them to make their choices on the basis of the 
meanings suggested by the foreign words. Data 
from Ss who had any knowledge of either Chinese 
or Hindi were excluded from analysis. All pres- 
entations were audio-visual with the pronun- 
ciations of the foreign words recorded by native 
speakers. 


English-Foreign-Pairs Presentation 


This was as in the study of Brown et al. (1955). 
The English-Chinese list was first and the English- 
Hindi list second. 

Foreign-Foreign Presentation 

The Ss were presented with a Chinese pair and 
an equivalent Hindi pair (in random arrangement) 
and required to match correctly between lan- 
guages. This differs from the procedure of Maltz- 
man et al. (1956) only in presenting both pairs 
rather than a stimulus word and a response pair. 


Same-Different Presentation 


There were two lists presented in the order 
English-Chinese and then English-Hindi. For each 
position on each list a random event determined 
whether the pair would be a Same pair or a Differ- 
ent pair (with the restriction that there should be 
equal numbers of the two). For each foreign 
language pair a random event selected one word 
to be a Same and one to be a Different and a 
random event allotted the Sames and Differents 
to positions on the list. The English words as- 
signed to the various Different foreign words were 
drawn at random from the English words re- 
maining after the Same matches had been made. 
As in the study of Brackbill and Little (1957), 
therefore, Different pairs were not necessarily 
antonyms. Since this presentation deals with only 
two words at a time there were twice as many 
choices for each list as on the other two presen- 
tations (42 instead of 21). The Ss were told that 
half of the pairs were the Same. 


Subjects 


For the English-Foreign-Pairs. and Same- 
Different presentations Ss were two large classes 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT TRANSLATIONS FOR 
ENGLISH AND FoREIGN WorDS 


Method of Presentation 


English- Foreign- | _Same- 
Foreign Pair:| Foretgn Different 
(N = 84) | (N = 71)| (V = 96) 


| 51.7%** 
| 51.7%** 


60.2%*** | 


English-Hindi 
Chinese-Hindi 


* Significant at <.05 level. 
** Significant at <.0i level. 
*** Significant at <.0001 level. 


at Boston University, parallel sections in a course 
called Introduction to Literature. For the Foreign- 
Foreign presentation Ss were volunteers recruited 
at M.I.T. from classes in introductory psychology 
and convened as a group in a room of about the 
same size as those used at Boston University. 
Previous work on phonetic symbolism indicates 
that results do not depend on the age, sex, or 
education of Ss and so perfect comparability of 
the groups is not important. However, the two 
classes at Boston University, at least, were very 
much alike. 


RESULTS 


The major results which are most comparable 
with those reported in the three studies that have 
been discussed are presented in Table 1. For all 
groups and lists judgments were significantly 
above chance. However, judgments with the 
English-Foreign-Pairs presentation were signifi- 
cantly better than the judgments with either of 
the other two presentations (P < .0001). The 
difference between the Foreign-Foreign and Same- 
Different presentations was not significant. Differ- 
ences between lists within either the English- 
Foreign-Pairs or the Same—Different presentations 
were not significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The use of procedures like those used by Maltz- 
man et al. (1956) and by Brackbill and Little 
(1957) has produced a set of results very much 
like those of the two earlier studies: percentages 
vary slightly above chance which are here signifi- 
cant because of the large Ns but which with 
smaller groups would sometimes not be significant. 
These results were obtained with lists of words 
which in the English-Foreign-Pairs procedure of 
Brown et al. (1955) yield a very significant pho- 
netic symbolism effect. Evidently the phenomenon 
is highly sensitive to the method of presentation. 
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What does this suggest about the nature of pho- 
netic symbolism? 

Sapir (1929) and Newman (1933) found with 
nonsense syllables that differences of magnitude 
are reliably suggested to English speaking Ss by 
several phonetic contrasts. Back vowels, like 
o and u, seem larger than front vowels, like i and 
e; voiced consonants, like 6 and d, seem larger 
than voiceless consonants like p and ¢; veiar articu- 
lations, like g, seem larger than bilabials, like 3}, 
and both of these seem larger than alveolars like 
d. Neither Sapir nor Newman varied the number 
of syllables in an invented word, but Wissemann 
(1954) has shown that a polysyllable suggests a 
more elaborately differentiated referent than does 
a monosyllable. Now let us suppose that S is in 
possession of these rules (without having formu- 
lated them). Only the English-Foreign-Pairs 
procedure, of the three procedures, should allow 
him to derive full advantage from his knowledge. 

Suppose the English pair were large—small. As it 
happens this pair is not itself very good from the 
point of view of phonetic symbolism; huge-tiny is 
In one foreign language, 
extremes of a dimension of 


a great deal better. 
antonyms naming th 
magnitude might be appropriate by virtue pri- 
marily of. vowel contrast; in another, by contrast 
of-voiced and voiceless consonants; in another, by 
contrast of alveolar and velar consonants; in 
another, by contrast of the polysyllable with the 
monosyllable. If S were given the English pair 
he would know the referent dimension to be 
magnitude and so could correctly match any of 
the foreign pairs. However, if two foreign pairs 
were combined he might fail to identify the ref 
erent dimension and so match words on the basis 
of particular phonetic resemblances. These would 
not reliably produce the correct result since even 
in that most favorable case where both foreign 
pairs are good ones, the different languages may 
represent a given semantic contrast with different, 
though equally appropriate, phonetic contrasts. 
Of course it would sometimes happen, if both 
foreign pairs were good ones, that S would ab- 
stract the contrast in magnitude common to the 
two and match appropriately. Perhaps this is why 
the results with the procedure are slightly above 
chance. In many cases, however, only one of the 
two pairs will be appropriate to its referent and, in 
these circumstances, S would have small prospect 
of matching correctly. 

Finally, there is the Same—Different procedure. 
One general difficulty here is that any single 
foreign word will not be either absolutely large or 
small or absolutely strong or weak or ‘absolutely 
anything, and without its antonym or some con- 
trast word in the same language S is not in a 
position to make the required relative judgments. 
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Consider the Chinese 46. If it were matched with 
the English one Ss might think of the one—many 
contrast and so have magnitude in mind. Now ¢6 
suggests a small magnitude when it is opposed to 
go but a large magnitude if opposed (as, in fact, 
it is in Chinese) to yi. Not knowing the contrast 
word in Chinese, S may again be expected to base 
his judgments on particular English-Chinese 
phonetic similarities and these may 1 him to 
the right choice with slightly better than chance 
frequency but not with so high a frequency as 
when both foreign words are known. This example 
represents the most favorable case where an 
English word is matched with either its equivalent 
or contrary, but with the Same-—Different pro- 
cedure it must often happen that the English 
word is matched with a foreign word which is 
neither equivalent nor contrary but simply differ- 
ent. S’s task is likely to be still more difficult. 
Brackbill and Little (1957) have neatly demon- 
strated that their Ss actually matched words on 
the basis of phonetic similarities in the pair pre- 
sented. This behavior, which cannot very reliably 
lead to correct results, may have been forced by 
their method. 

The present results suggest a new and more 
precise formulation of the phonetic symbolism 
hypothesis. Antonyms naming opposite ends of 
sensible referent continua (in languages with 
which S is unfamiliar) contrast with one another 
on appropriate phonetic dimensions often enough 
to make possible better than chance matches with 
equivalent terms in S’s native language. This 
condition, if it exists, need not be explained by a 
myth about the origin of speech in physiognomic 
representation. It is possible that in the history 
of languages antonyms evolve toward phoneti 
contrasts appropriate to their semantic contrast 
and that pairs so contrasting sound “right” to 
native speakers and so have a superior prospect 
for survival. 

There remains some ambiguity in the notion 
of “sensible” continua as we are not sure exactly 
which referent dimensions to include. It is possible 
that the hypothesis should be restricted to con- 
tinua concerned with magnitude and such common 
associates of magnitude as heavy-light, slow-fast, 
dark-bright, etc. The lists of Brown et al. (1955) 
and of Maltzman et al. (1956) contain many 
words of this kind and in ,the experiments of 
Sapir (1929) and Newman (1933) definite rules 
were discovered for the appropriate representation 
of these semantic dimensions. We mean next to 
test the phonetic symbolism hypothesis in this 
more specific form. 

It should finally be noted that the results of 
the present experiment exclude that ever-present 
alternative explanation in work of this kind—ESP. 
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The three procedures should lead to the same 
degree of success if S were operating with tele- 
pathy or clairvoyance, but they, in fact, lead to 
quite different degrees of success 


SUMMARY 


Using lists of English and foreign words three 
groups of Ss were presented with the words in 
three different ways and in every case asked to 
match words likely to have the same meaning. 
Matching was correct at levels significantly above 
chance for all lists and all procedures but very 
significantly superior results were obtained when 
S was presented with an English pair and a foreign 
pair than when both pairs were foreign or when 
only one English and one foreign word were 
presented and had to be judged the same or 
different. It is concluded that the phonetic sym- 
bolism effect is sensitive to changes of procedure 
in a way that suggests that phonetic symbolism 
in natural languages may be limited to pairs 


naming the extremes of sensible continua and, 

conceivably, it may be limited to pairs naming 

continua concerned with magnitude and its con- 

comitants. 
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